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YOUR EQUIPMENT PLANS--- 


For Spring 
will be ready within five days— 


if you will mail us a 
} sketch of your room, or 


give us the size and 
openings. We will make you 
an estimate of cost, suggestive 
layout, in fact design the 
equipment best suited to meet 
your requirements. Our 
equipment when placed in 
your school room carries with 
it a Positive Guarantee of 
Grand Rapids highest 
grade workmanship, con- 
struction and finish. 


Costs NO More 
No. 525 Manual Training Bench Why not have it? 


Our 1915 Line shown in three beautiful Catalogs or rather 


text-books showing the Standard School 
Equipment with detail information of value to every School Instructor, 
School Board or Superintendent, will be mailed upon request. 


Manual Training Equipment Catalog 1014 
. Mechanical Drawing Room Equipment . Catalog 1014 
oat Art Room Equipment 
urniture . ° ~ ° 
sie Domestic Science Room Equipment —_ Catalog 1114 
School Room | Sewing Room Equipment Catalog 1114 
Laboratory Equipment forall departments Catalog 1214 


Everything 


we maintain at our factory, showing our complete line, and 
ur O W OO! i } at all times we are pleased to have those interested in- 


spect the merits of our product in process of construction. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


1428 Front Avenue N. W. ‘Quality Always”’ GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Blackboards that walk the chalk line 
of Economy and Service 


should not be porous, lest they 
absorb water and thus disinte- 
grate; they must not ‘‘wipe grey;’ 
lest they interfere with legibility 
and strain the eyes of the pupils; 
they must not become rough, 
lest this interfere with writing; 
they must not wear out (replac- 
ing is expensive); must not har- 
bor disease germs, (the children’s 
health is too precious). 


All this trouble is avoided by 
installing 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


furnished by this company, a branch of the famous 
Genuine Bangor Slate Co., whose slate defies the weather 
on house tops for generations. 


It is non-porous, therefore it does not absorb impurities, 
harbor germs or disintegrate when washed. It keeps 
its “‘cast-smooth”’ surface, which makes it easy to write 
upon. 


Why not give us an opportunity to prove ail this, and to 
quote you, before you purchase? 


You will save money if you let us send you our booklet 
on ‘‘How to Judge, Install and Specify Blackboards.”’ 
Write for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. We can’t say much 
here, and what we might say, in 
print, wouldn’t convince you to any 
great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are i or eo lockers we 


will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, 
a finished ‘sample showing the construction 
and finish of our lockers. You can examine 
it carefully and return at our expense, the 
carrying charges to be paid at this end. 
Then you'll know what GOOD lockers are 
like. You can see and test our FRAME- 
LESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, 
TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet 
or bolt showing—the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED 
ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, you'll see a 
high class locker at a low class price, which 
will surprise and delight you. SAY YES, 
we'll do the rest. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 1222 Tacoma Bullding 
527 CASWELL BLOCK CHIGAGO 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN’”’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 
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KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog ““B” shows more types. Send for it. 
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—— _ el is today recognized as 

the most efficient of all 
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The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 


mare mates should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 

AUSE it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in ma his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. ————————_ 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, ener 


The 77 Teachers placed by the 


CONTINENTAL 


in August and September went to almost every State in the Union. 
With but one or two exceptions they are making good. Then why not, 


“LET’S GET IN TOUCH?” 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY .  < mores oeem, Be, 


RELIABLE TEACHERS: AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. School officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 





Northwest Teachers’ Agency '8..1ANNA, A.M. Mor. 


Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 


of Specialists. Full records presented. 
TEACHERS’ 


=—-E BREWER a@ency 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
12 Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enrol]. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 














THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 120 Tremont Stree 
Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. 


Register Now. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, formerly of Harvard Faculty. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 88", 4 


N E W YORK 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENGY, Inc. ALbany, Noy: 

PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ano Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Seo’y ano Mer. 





THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
tion and gets just the teacher 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 





THE OLD METHOD THE NEW MBTHOD 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ae at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, pron 


Advises parents about schools. 


Manual Training 

Soames Eatedtes The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
ommercial Branches ®3 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Physical Education Established 27 Years 

School Supervisors THE OLD R ELIABLE 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 


is valuable in proportion to it 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY If rely hear 
A ge —. me % > "" EL ss *" aan “a Teena & mene 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Superintendents, Pps and Boards of Education 


Write us when you are in need of Fe > or 5D ee 


a teacher for any Department of 
School Work. In case of emer- 7 

coeee. Wate Se aaa soets a6 at Tata ia (a CHIERS' 
aervies Wm. Ruffer, Mannene, AGENCY. Slides) ae G, a hua melee 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He ‘has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


The PA R K E R Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, 
and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally mnaged 
by Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


MADISON 
WISCONSIN 





Manual Training When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 


. ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
Domestic Economy We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 
Drawing 


Commercial Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


Agricultural E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Motto: “The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.’ 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


THE ‘THURSTON TEACHERS’ “AGENCY 
Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr 


The TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE eoerenase TUTORS and SCMOOLS 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CME ROUT A MG UM Me ee a MUM eG a 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year. 


Dewberry School ‘Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Speciatists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, Mo. 


TC Lh An 

WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 

TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
ATHLETICS 
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@ When zero weather prevails, are your children conveyed in warmth, comfort and security ? 


@ Absolute protection, abundant light, unexcelled sanitation, perfect ventilation, deep 
upholstery and incomparable construction unite in assuring enviable comfort and complete 
safety to those fortunate children transported in 


THE WAYNE 


SCHOOL CARS 


THE STANDARD 


Literature Upon Request. 


We Solicit Reliable Representation 


Universally Sold by the Leading School Supply Houses 
THE WAYNE WORKS, Richmond, Ind., U.S.A. 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair ; 
other systems do, 

It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 
air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 


A CLEAN BOOK NEVER SPREADS DISEASE 


peer OLDS’ Sanitary Book 

Covers will keep your 
books clean. No book should 
be issued to a pupil without a 
clean cover on it. Reynolds’ 
Sanitary Book Covers will 
wear too. They are made of 
imported paper — tough as 
leather, germ proof and water 


proof. They are both sanitary 
and economical. 


AND THEY COST LESS 


Nos. 1, 2and 3... per 1,000 $10.00 
per 1,000 20.00 
per 1,000 25.00 





The University Publishing Company 


LINCOLN CHICAGO 





THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 


One Hour More to 
Every School Day 


School discipline and efficiency de- 
mand a uniform standard of time 
and the correct announcing of pro- 
gram signals. It has been estimat- 
ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
confusion and disorder between 
classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of schoolroom clocks. 


TheHahi Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school verned by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent's 
office. It is the most perfect time 
system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
) trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
tion. No attention required except winding of one 
clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature. 
Tell us your needs. We can help you. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Automatically cuts out the ring- 
ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.” 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 


If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 


Send for catalog S, showing our complete line. 
LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 





We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 


Subscribers’ Free Service Department - 
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and promptly. 


If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


f you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 


mail it to the address given below: 


Adjustable Window Shades.. 
Agric ultural Apparatus. 
Air School Furniture. 
Air Washers. . a , 
ae 
Athletic Field Apparatus ‘ 
Auditorium—Chairs 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Batteries—Storage. . 
Bells. . ayer 
Biology Su plies et angesniias t « sh 9 0s 
Black Sepp Yomposition........ 
Slate...... 
Bookbinding Supplies. . 
Bookcases—Sectional . 
Book Covers..... 
Bronze Tablets........ 
Builders’ Hardware 
Caps and Gowns...... 
Chairs ecm sls ol 
Kinde rgarten 
ee eel 
SHE. oka cs 0s 
Class Pins........ Tea gh 
Clock Systems........... 
Secondary . 
Program 
Costumes for Plays........ 
Crayons 
Crayon Troughs. 
Deafening Quilt 
Deodorizers. . . . 
Desks— Pupils 
Teachers 


Dictionary Holders 


Gentlemen 


(Signed) ........... 
a 





We are interested in the items as checked above 
place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to 


Diplomas : 
Disinfectants......... 
tO 
Domestic Science Equipment.... - . 
Benches.........Stoves........ 
ae 
Drawing Supplies 
gE ae 
Drinking Fountains............ 
Duplicators. . eaters s 
Dusters (Sanitary). 
Electrical Supplies. . ’ 
Apparatus.............. 
ull a 
Eraser Cleaners............... 
Fences 
Filing Cabinets 
Fire Alarms 
Fire Escapes. . wee 
First Aid Cabinets......... 
ES Ss a eee 
UE PUI. ccc sn sscsesas 
Flooring 
Forges... Pee Ca eas Chu eo aes 
Fumigators.......... 
Furniture..... 
Adjustable. 
Movable... 
Globes........ 
Gymnasium Appi wratus. 
Heaters (Rural School) . 
Heating Apparatus. 
Industrial Collections 
ee 
Inkwells. . 
Janitor Supplies 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


If you will 


Kindergarten Supplies 

Laboratory Furniture 

Laboratory Shade Hoists 

Lathes...... ; 

Library Shelving re re 

Liquid Soap 

Lockers... .. 

Loose-Leaf Books. 

Manual Training Supplies 8 
Benches. ... 

Maps 

Metal W orking Materials. . 
Machinery “ee 

Mimeographs. .... 

Motion Picture Films. 
Machines 


Natural Science Appa aratus. . 


Natural Science Ca 
Oil Color Materials 
Paints and Varnishes 
Paper 

Paper Towels...... 
Partitions........ 
Pencils....... 

Pencil Sharpeners... 

Pens 

Phonogr: uphs. 

Physical Geography Supplies 
Pianos 

Pictures , 

Plaster Casts..... . 
Playground Apps sratus 
Plumbing Fixtures. . . 
Portable Schoolhouses 
Printing Supplies 

Program Clocks.... 
Projection Lanterns. 

Raffia and Reed... . 
Record Systems....... 
Roofing 

Rubber Me —-. 

Rule - 38 

Safe Cabinets 

Sanitary Appliances 


yinets 


Scientific Apparatus 
Scissors 
Sewage Disposal........ 
Shelving 
Skylight 2 ee , 
Slating Liquid. 
Stage Equipment. 
oes: - 
Scenery . 
Stat ionery . 
Statuary 
Stenciling Materials. . 
Sweeping Compounds 
Tables 
BOPMsUOM 5k 5. 
Kindergarten. ... 
Talking Machines. 
Telephones. . 
Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta. . 
Toilet Paper 
Tools 
Light W oodworking 
Leather Work 
Jewelry Work 
Metal Work 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Ventilators. 
Vises 
Se 
Wall Burlaps ' 
Wall Paints 
Waste Baskets 
Water Color Materials 
Water Pressure Systems 
Water Purifiers 
Weather Strips 
Weaving Implements 
Window Shade Adjusters. . 
Window Ventilators 
Wire Window Guards 
Woodworking Machinery 
Weaving Yarns 





Official Additional Wants 
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MAYNE’S 


LOOSE LEAT 


FINAL RECORD 
For High Schools 














Superintendents and 
Principals will be in- 
terested in this new 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Re- 
cord contains space for recording: 


Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, 
Abstract of Entrance Stand- 


Final Standings for either 
semester or year. 


Times subject taught per week. 
Number of weeks’ study. 
Name of teacher. 

Name of textbook 

Data as to graduation, etc. 


The forms are simple and 
complete, and are suitable for 
any High School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class 
Recitation Records, 
Registers and Term Record 





Write for sample pages. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 










Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 


*“‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 


“CRAYOLA” 
For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. 





Various sizes. 


BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., 


THE WORLD’S 


SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIP 


in TYPEWRITING 


Was won by George Hossfeld, a Barnes 12- 
month operator, at the N. Y. Bus. Show, Oct. 
Third place was also won by a 
Barnes operator. 


BARNES 


603 Howanro Bice. 
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Copyright, 1914, by Bruce Publishing Co. Title Registered as 
Trade Mark in United States Patent Office 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee, 
Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs bearing 
on school administration, superintendence, school architecture and sani- 
tation, and related topics are solicited. Unavailable material will be 
promptly returned. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, 
and should be accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publica- 
tion) as evidence of good faith. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 pee year. Canada, $1.85. For- 
eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 15 cents. e find that a large majority of our 
subscribers prefer to have the journal continued at the expiration so that 
their files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped on 
every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of discontinuance 
must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen days before date of expira- 
tion with full balance paid to date. 
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HOBBIES 1915 CATALOG 
ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING MATERIAL 
Also Drummond’s interesting book on 


LATHE WORK 


Both of the above are now ready, and either or 


both will be sent free on request. 
W. R. PRICE 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N, Y. 


SCHOOL BOARD 


LIBRARY 


Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses by 





Thos. D. Perry. The first report on an au- 
thentic test made by a Board of Education. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The Oakland School Building Inquiry by 


Charles H. Cheney, Architect. Why Oak- 
land, Cal., favors the one story fire-proof 
building. Price, 15 cents. 


Selecting a School Architect by Wilfred W 


Beach, A.I.A. A suggestive discussion of 
selecting architects and plans for school- 
houses. Price, 5 cents. 


The Lighting and Ventilation of Schools 


by W. L. Nida. An experiment in Top- 
Lighting of Classrooms at River Forest, 
Ill. Price, 10 cents. 


Standardization of School Accounting and 


School Statistics by Hon. Henry R. M. 
Cook. Price, 10 cents. 


School Accounting by Hon. J. A. Allen. 


Contains a description and forms for the 
complete accounting system of a small 
city. Price, 10 cents. 


Fire Danger in Schoolhouses by May Ayres 


and Frank Irving Cooper. A discussion of 
structural means of preventing school con- 
flagrations. Price, 15 cents. 


Address 


Bruce Publishing Co. 
129 Michigan Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








































ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY'S 


uperior 
upplementary Reading 


Work-A-Day Doings (Just published). 129 pp., illus. 30c. 
By EMMA SERL, Normal Training Department, Kansas City, Mo., 
and VIVIAN EVANS, Teacher, Humboldt School, Kansas City, M 0. 
A unique book whose aim is to give the child some idea of the varied 

and most necessary industries of modern life. Big Black Bear, White 

Kitten, Gray Wolf, Mr. Squirrel, and Brother Rabbit are some of the 

animal friends whose “doings” teach the little pupil interesting things in 

a live, naive style. For primary grades. 


Gockel, Hinkel and Gackeleia (Just published). 
. Full page illustrations in tint. 200 pp., 40c. 
Translated from the German of Klemens Brentano by Mrs. Nathan 
Haskell Dole. A charming fairy tale which combines in one story all the 
' story-book delights of which children are fondest. The sudden and unex- 
pected turns which the se takes keep the pupil so interested that the 
mastery of the new vocabulary becomes a joy. ‘ 
The dramatic scenes and the sparkling verses offer excellent practice 
in expressive reading. For third and fourth grades. 


The Blue Bird for Children (New2dition). 182 pages, 50c. 

The story, in narrative form, of the famous play “The Blue Bird”’ 
which has charmed both the children and the adults of two continents. This 
story has the elements of real greatness—imagination, simplicity, spiritual in- 
sight, and moral strength. Beautifully illustrated. For grades three to siz. 


In Fableland SERL. 168 pp. With color illustrations, 45c. 
Black and White Edition, 36c. 
One of the most artistic school books ever published. More than 
two score of Aesop’s fables are retold in vivid and simple style, with bright 
dialogue and illustrated with irresistible line drawings. For primary grades. 


In the Animal World SERL. 232 pp., illus. 42c. 
Edition in Sepia on toned paper, 50c. 
A unique book with absolutely fresh material—true stories of animals 


in their natural environment. Marginal illustrations of unusual charm. 
For third grades. 
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REVISED AND ENLARGED 


The Community and the Citizen 


By Arthur William Dunn 


Formerly Director of Civics, Indianapolis 
Public Schools. 








This book departs from the traditional method of pre- 
senting civics. It is written in the belief that it is more 
important to arouse interest in the social order of the communi- 
ty, than to emphasize minor details regarding the routine 
duties of officials. 


It presents the elemental ideas regarding community 
life, the meaning of citizenship, the relations between the 
citizen and the community, and the services performed for 
the citizen by the government. It awakens within the pupil 
a consciousness that he is a part of a social unit. It develops 
his powers of observation and inspires him with a proper 
sense of his responsibility as a member of society. 










Frank P. Goodwin, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: By emphasizing the relation of the citizen to his com- 
munity rather than basing civic training on the study of 
governmental functions only, I believe that Mr. Dunn has 
presented a better method than has heretofore been offered 
for the teaching of civics. 


Cloth. Illustrated. xvi+313 pages. Price, 90 cents. 
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In Teaching @# 
Children to Read 


it is of vital importance to start them on 

the right road—the road to good litera- 

ture. If suitably edited, selections from 

the world’s best literature are none too 
good or great for children. 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


present material of established literary worth, 
much of which is new to school readers. Although 
chosen first of all for literary value, the selections 
in this series are chosen also with reference to the 
mental and moral development of the child, and 
appeal directly to the interests of childhood. 
They have a strong ethical undercurrent, deftly 
concealed, which cannot fail to influence every 
pupil who studies them. Are you trying to start 
your classes along the road to good literature? 
Send for our attractively illustrated booklet on 
the Young and Field series. 
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Two Live Books 


BEARD: American Citizenship 


This book offers an ideal course in 
constructive government for the 
high school. 








NIDA: City, State and Nation 


This is a new treatment of the 
various activities of city life and 
government. Grammar grade 
pupils here realize the needs of 
useful citizenship. 
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The variability of marks assigned by teachers 
is a well-known fact, but it is a question that 
deserves a more thoro investigation. 

This study has extended over a period of 
eighteen months and covers marks given during 
two and one-half years. The purpose has been 
to show our own teachers the great variability 
of their marks and to correct as far as possible 
the evils of the present marking system. 

The public schools of Kent, Ohio, employ fif- 
teen teachers in the grades and six, including 
the superintendent, in the high school. The con- 
ditions governing the grading are as follows: 

1. Deportment grades are not considered in 
any average. 

2. Pupils in high school making 90 per cent 
or above were excused from examinations pre- 
vious to and during the year 1911-1912. This 
plan has been abolished as a result of this study. 

3. Pupils in the first four grades are rated 
by letters, in the upper grades and high school 
on the basis. of 100 per cent. For convenience 
in this study all pupils have been rated in let- 
ters on the following basis: 


Very Poor V.P. Below 60 per cent 
Unsatisfactory Uns. 60-74 per cent 
Fair F 75-84 per cent 
Good G 85-94 per cent 
Excellent E 94-100 per cent 


4. Averages in the first three grades are 
based solely on the teacher’s estimate. In the 
upper grades and high school two-thirds is based 
on class recitations and tests and one-third on 
examinations. 

5. (a) In the high school all marks given by 
a teacher are used. (b) In the five upper grades 
averages are used in five branches in which tests 
are given semi-annually: arithmetic, language 
or grammar, spelling, physiology, and geography 
or history. (c) In the primary grades the same 
branches are used by each teacher. No tests 
are given in these grades except in third grade 
numbers. 

6. Passing average, 75 per cent, with one 
branch to 65 per cent. In the high school pro- 
motion is by subjects. 

As a result of a very superficial investigation, 
the custom of excusing all pupils who made an 
average of 90 per cent of daily work, from final 
examinations was abolished in our high school. 
An investigation of the coefficients of correla- 
tion of abilities of high school students showed 
an extremely large coefficient in nearly all 
studies worked out. This was found to be due 
te the fact that so many of the students were 
rated above 90 per cent in all subjects, that the 
coefficient of correlation necessarily had to be 
high. 

The following table will show the decrease in 
marks above 90 per cent since the plan of excus- 
ing from examinations has been abolished: 


Totalnumber Number Percentage 
grades given above 90% above 90% 


MOGP BeeneAOiS 5 ....cevenee 1170 615 52.5% 
1912-1913 First semester... 513 122 23.7% 
1912-1913 Second semester. 475 122 25.7% 
1913-1914 First semester... 529 117 22. % 
1913-1914 Second semester. 523 111 21. % 


It is very evident that the fact that a pupil 
was to be excused from examinations was in- 
fluencing the teachers’ judgments as the number 
of grades above 90 per cent decreased 50 per 
cent the first semester after the plan was abol- 
ished and has kept at about the same percentage 
since. In some sections of the country, the 
practice of excusing from examinations on this 
basis is very common. Superintendents fre- 
quently boast of the large number excused from 
the examinations as an indication of the ex- 
cellent work being done by the pupils of the 
high school. If results gained thru this inves- 
tigation of one school system are any criterion 


Variability of Grades Assigned to Pupils by 


Superintendent W. A. Walls, Kent, Ohio 


it is more apt to indicate very loose and ineffi- 
cient grading and rating on the part of the 
teachers. The high grade work is done, and un- 
consciously in many cases, by the teacher. 

After a careful study of the question, at the 
beginning of the present school year, teachers 
were asked to conform to the following stand- 
ards in giving grades. The last column indi- 
cates the percentage of marks to be assigned to 
each rank. 


¥.2. Below 60 percent 8-15 per cent 
Uns. 60-74 per cent 

Fair 75-84 percent 40-45 per cent 
Good 85-94 percent 30-35 per cent 
Excellent 95-100 per cent 8-12 per cent 


In trying to correct the defects in marking it 
was thought best to allow some latitude in the 
percentage of grades assigned to each rank and 
yet not have such a variation as had been com- 
mon from teacher to teacher and grade to grade. 
Bulletins have been issued four times during 
the present year showing just what percentage 
of grades each teacher had placed in each rank. 
At the beginning of the work the teachers were 
designated by numbers which were known only 
to the superintendent and the teacher. During 
the present year all teachers have been desig- 
nated by name so that every teacher in the sys- 
tem knows just how closely every other teacher 
is conforming to the standards set. It is not 
claimed that these standards are absolutely cor- 
rect, but that they will come more nearly doing 
justice to all concerned than was possible before 
such standards were used. 

The table below will show what has been ac- 
complished in changing the number of grades 
assigned to each rank. 

High School. 

Summary of grades of six teachers. Percent- 

age of grades assigned to each rank. 


Wee MOOR bn icc cx Below 60 60-74 75-84 85-94 95-100 
ver. Une. F. G. Ex. 
Year 1911-1912...... 8 5.9 21.4 56.1 15.8 
1912-19131 First 
semester ........ 8 12.1 39.6 42.5 5. 


1912-19131 Second 


semester ......... 1.1 12. 43.6 38. 5.3 
1913-19142 First 

semester ......... 3. 13. 42. 36. 8. 
1913-1914 Second 

semester ......... 4. 12. 39 38 


1Plan of excusing from examinations abolished at 
opening of school year 1912-1913. Notice change in 
upper end of scale. 

2Bulletins issued during current year and standards 
set. Notice how closely percentages follow the estab- 
lished standards. 


Elementary Schools. 
Summary of grades of fifteen teachers. Per- 


centage of grades assigned to each rank. 


PE Mis at cccscve Below 60 60-74 75-84 85-94 95-100 
V.P. Uns. F. G. Ex. 
Year 1911-1912....... 1. 6.8 23.6 48. 20.6 
1912-1913 First 
semester ........ 3.4 137 30. 38 4 16.5 
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Teachers 


1912-1913 Second 
ceeccess 3.2 5.1 28.2 41.4 22.1 


semester ........ 5. 11. 43. 35. 6. 
1913-1914 Second 
semester ........ 3. a 39. 42. 9 


The change brought about by the publishing 
of the bulletins and the establishing of stand- 
ards is shown when the second semester of 1912- 
1913 is compared with the first semester of 1913- 
1914. 

The change accomplished in the grading in 
both high school and grades is very evident from 
this table and the one above. The standards 
have been very closely approximated in both 
cases. 

Some may say that such close supervision of 
grading is not worth while and is not needed. 
If any one has a doubt as to the need of such a 
study in his own schools, one case may be cited 
to show the extreme variations of one teacher. 
The teacher in question was advanced with the 
school so that the marks for the years 1911-1912 
and 1912-1913 are given by same teacher to ap- 


proximately the same school. 


Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent. Cent. Co. Goat. Cent. 


VV. Uns. ‘ Ex. 

OS era Sore 5 6.9 28.6 48.3 15.7 
1912-1913 First 

semester ........ 2.9 29.6 40.2 26.3 a. 
1912-1913 Second 

semester ........ & 1.3 26.9 56.1 15.2 
1913-19141 First 

semester ........ 5. 18. 38. 35. 4. 
1913-19141 Second 

semester ... 3 3 30. 55. 9 


1Same teacher but with a new class of pupils in 
same grade. 


Certainly no one can say that the marks now 
given are not a better measure of the real abil- 
ity of the school than the hap-hazard grades 
given by this teacher to the same school during 
years 1911-1912 and 1912-1913. It is an abso- 
lute impossibility to have 26.3 per cent of the 
pupils ranking “G” in January and have 56.1 per 
cent of the same pupils rank “G” at the close of 
school in June. Marks given in such a manner 
mean nothing and worse than that are absolutely 
misleading to supervisors, pupils, parents and 
teacher. This is an extreme case with one 
teacher, but cases almost as bad can be cited of 
pupils receiving high marks from one teacher 
one year and passing on to another teacher the 
next year and receiving very low marks. This 
is not due to any change in the ability of the 
pupils but to a difference in marking by the 
two teachers. Standards are justified if for no 
other reason than to do away with this injustice 
to pupils and to give more nearly correct results 
to parents. 


The question might be raised as to how these 
standards are to be determined for any partic- 
ular school system. In our own school system 
grades covering two years were collected and 
carefully investigated for a period covering sev- 
eral months; the distribution of natural abil- 
ities as determined by our leading psychologists 
and illustrated by the bell-shaped curve was 
given great weight; sound advice was sought 
from men experienced in this field of work and 
was carefully considered; we carefully adjusted 
these factors to the scale of marking used in the 
schools. All these factors entered into the de- 
termination of the standards for our system of 
schools. The standards were not made abso- 
lutely rigid as teachers used to the ordinary way 
of marking would. not be able to make their 
grades conform to a rigid standard. In some 
cases it has been necessary for teachers to go 
over papers sorting them on the basis of the 
standards set rather than on the basis of 100 
per cent, that is, picking out the 8-12 per cent 
of the papers ranking highest as compared with 
the others, and marking these papers “E” altho 
on basis of 100 per cent some might rank 70-80 
per cent. This assures a supervisor that the 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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That the small city school system should 
receive much more attention than it does in 
Educational journals and at educational meet- 
ings is evident when it is considered that of the 
42,000,000 people living in cities 14,000,000, or 
one-third, live in cities between 2,500 and 25,000 
population, and that of the 2,402 cities in the 
United States 2,173 belong to this class. 

Within this class of cities are found some of 
the best schools of the country. A well known 
school man recently made the assertion that we 
must begin to look to the small city for the best 
schools, his point being that the child and the 
teacher in the small city school are not crushed 
by heavy running administrative machinery. 
However this may be, there is much room for 
improvement. 

One thing that promises much for many of 
the smaller cities is that they now have small 
school boards. Of 1271 cities of less than 30,000 
population reporting, only 181 have boards of 
more than seven members and only 57 have 
hoards of more than nine members. Those 
states having a general law regulating the size 
of boards of education limit their size in the 
smaller cities, with a few exceptions, to nine 
members or fewer. Indiana, for instance, pro- 
vides for but three board members in cities of 
less than 50,000 population. 

The Advantage of Small Boards. 

The smaller cities are also fortunate in that 
their school boards are, as a rule, elected at large 
and not by wards. Only about 10 per cent of 
the cities of this class electing boards by popu- 
lar vote elect by wards. There are, however, good 
schools in some of the cities that still have ward 
elections. In several instances it is reported 
that since changing from election by wards to 
election at large the anticipated improvement in 
the quality of board members has not been 
secured, for the reason that one or two large 
wards practically dictate the membership. In 
several cities where boards under the ward sys- 
tem were composed of men from all political 
parties, there are now boards composed of men 
affliated with but one party. 

On the whole, the ward system is to be con- 
demned. In cities electing by wards it has been 
found in most instances that each member con- 
siders himself responsible only to his consti- 
tuents. In the election of teachers ward mem- 
bers are sometimes permitted to nominate teach- 
ers for the schools in their own wards. This 
has been one of the grave evils of the system. 
Another evil has been that thousands of dollars 
have been wasted because school buildings have 
been erected in each ward. In one city that 
until recently elected by wards there are five 
wards and five grade buildings, one in each 
ward. With three buildings no child would 
have more than a third of a mile to walk to 
school. In another city having seven wards, 


there are seven ward buildings, two of which 
contain but four rooms; none contains more 
than eight. Three or four buildings of from 
12 to 16 rooms each would be much more econ- 
‘mical. The city being rather compactly built, 


no child would have any great distance to walk. 
In each of these cities ward politics demanded 
e building for each ward. Result—wasteful 
expenditure. Boards elected at large pull to- 
gether better in the interests of the whole dis- 
tract; there is apt to be less bargaining and 
“logrolling.” 
Committee Organization. 

Tho school boards have been reduced in size 
to an ideal number, some of them still cling to 
the custom of having many committees. Some- 
times there are as many committees as there are 
board members; in some instances more. A few 
boards have as many as twelve committees. 
What these find to do is a question that would 
be difficult to answer. It sometimes happens 
that where there are many committees they take 
upon themselves duties that do not belong to 
them in order to have something to do. 

How many and what committees a board 
should have depends, of course, to a certain 
extent upon local conditions, but as a rule no 
member should be upon more than one com- 
nittee. The plan of giving each member the 
chairmanship of a committee and thereby re- 
quiring each member of the board to serve on 
several committees does not tend to make the 
schools more efficient. Whatever committees 
there are their attention should be directed 
chiefly to the business affairs of the board. 
If the superintendent is given the free- 
dom due him in the selection of teachers and 
in the general professional administration of the 
schools, he seldom needs the assistance of a 
committee. Why cannot a board of five, six, or 
seven members pass upon the recommendations 
of the superintendent as well as a committee of 
three? There may be instances where better 
teachers are secured if the superintendent makes 
his recommendations to a committee but such 
instances are few. Superintendents who have 
worked with large boards and with small boards 
with few committees say that one of the ad- 
vantages of the small board is that they can 
make their recommendations to the entire board 
end not to committees. 

No doubt the efficiency of a school board is 
determined to a certain extent by its size, num- 
ber of committees and method by which elected, 
but the real test of a board is, does it meet its 
problems intelligently, honestly, and fearlessly ? 

One of the biggest problems confronting a 
school board is the selection of a superintendent. 
If a good superintendent is elected and if 
the board delegates to him the professional 
inanagement of the schools there is usually but 
little cause for complaint from those who be- 
lieve that the schools should be managed in the 
interests of the children. 


The Selection of Superintendents. 

The questions board members of the most 
nrogressive school systems are asking when in 
search of @ superintendent are: What is his 
character? What experience has he had (a) as 
teacher, (b) as superintendent? Has he been 
cuecessful? What is his personality? Does he 
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vake an interest in the life of the community? 
Has he in his present position succeeded in 
interesting the people in their schools? Is he 
® college graduate? Has he made a study of 
the problems of school administration? Is he 
sanely progressive? 

Tho a college degree is not absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of a school superintendent, 
it is becoming more and more difficult for a 
nan without a college degree to secure the 
superintendency of a city school system. In 
cities of more than 5,000 population there are 
very few superintendents who have not had a 
college education. No statistics are available 
for cities under 5,000, but it is very doubtful 
whether there are many superintendents in 
cities of this class who are not college graduates. 

Of 1,300 cities between 2,500 and 30,000 popu- 
lation reporting, 44 per cent require the super- 
intendent to have had experience as a supervisor. 
In cities of more than 5,000 population it is a 
rure occurrence for any one to be elected super- 
intendent who has not had experience in some 
supervisory position either as superintendent in 
s smaller place or as ward or high school prin- 
cipal. 

In towns between 2,500 and 5,000 population 
school boards sometimes elect a man as super- 
intendent who has had no experience as a super- 
visor. It has been discovered that a young 
man who has had several years’ teaching ex- 
perience after graduating from college often 
makes a better superintendent than one who 
has had many years’ experience as superintend- 
ent. A man with many years’ experience, if he 
has been successful, does not need to look for a 
position paying $1,200 or $1,400, the salary 
vsually paid in cities under 5,000, nor does a 
man who has had some years’ successful experi- 
ence seek a position with a less salary than he 
is receiving. A small city paying its superin- 
tendent $1,400 a year was receiving applications 
to fill a vacancy in the superintendency. 
Among the applicants was a man who had had 
some years’ experience in a larger city paying 
#2,000 a year. The board without making any 
inquiries elected him on the theory that his ex- 
perience in the larger place outweighed the 
lew years’ experience of the other applicants 
from smaller places. Within a year the board 
discovered that it had elected the wrong man 
and that it should have elected one of the 
applicants who had had only a few years’ experi- 
ence in a smaller city. 

The Factors of Success and Character. 

Having determined what educational qualifi- 
cations and experience an applicant for the 
superintendency should possess, how may a 
board determine whether he has been successful 
end whether his character is such as to war- 
rant his election? 

Too often school boards give undue weight to 
letters of recommendation. All the recommen- 
dations an applicant carries with him are good. 
Instead of relying on recommendations written 
“to whom it may concern,” the better plan is to 
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have the applicants submit a list of references 
to whom the secretary may write or with whom 
members of the board may converse. 

Some boards have adopted the plan of going 
over all the applications carefully and eliminat- 
ing all but five or six of the most promising. 
An investigating committee, or the entire board, 
if a small one, visits the cities where the appli- 
cants are supervising. Inquiries made of busi- 
ness and professional men usually reveal the 
status of the superintendent in that city. A 
‘school board employing this method visited a 
city and on inquiry of some of the prominent 
business and professional men discovered that 
aly one or. two knew anything about the 
schools. Several did not know the name of the 
euperintendent who had been in the city for 
seven years. This committee being in search of 
a man who possessed, among other qualifica- 
tions, the power to make himself felt in the 
community, wisely made no further inquiries. 

Committees looking up the record of appli- 
cants interview the applicants’ enemies as well 
as their friends. This is only fair to the board 
and usually to the applicant. A committee that 
was looking for a superintendent discovered 
that a promising applicant had some enemies. 
These were interviewed. One said, “The sooner 
you take our superintendent the better it will be 
for this town.” The committee questioned him 
for a few minutes and discovered that the super- 
intendent had refused to nominate this man’s 
daughter for a position in the schools. Another 
said that the tax rate had been increased be- 
cause the superintendent had introduced some 
new things such as manual training, drawing 
and evening schools. One of the committee, 
speaking of this incident, said that the superin- 
tendent’s enemies gave him a better recommen- 
dation than his friends. 

Men’s Records and Recommendations. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, speaking of the necessity 
cf looking into the past and the present of an 
applicant for a superintendency says: “Where a 
man has made no enemies it is proof that he has 
never taken a stand or waged a fight on any of 
the great moral questions of the day. And then, 
after consulting the man’s friends and enemies, 
it behooves the inquirer to learn what he can 
from those who occupy a position of indiffer- 
ence. In that way you have the best criterion 
you can get to test the qualities of a candidate 
for the position of superintendent. Some mis- 
takes have been made in the selection of super- 
intendents. If the directors had asked not mere- 
ly the friends, but also the enemies and then 
submitted the inquiry to those taking no side 
for or against the candidate, they would have 
evoided some of the blunders we find today.” 

Many of the boards in the smaller cities are 
still flooded with applications when a vacancy 
occurs in the superintendency. Often they give 
cut the impression that the position should be 
sought. On the contrary, the board should seek 
the man. 

A school board was advertising for a super- 
intendent and when applicants went to see the 
president of the board he asked them a few 
cuestions and read over their testimonials. He 
then told them to see the other members of the 
board and to file a written application with the 
secretary. One day an applicant introduced 
himself and when told to visit the other mem- 
bers of the board he said: “Ts this all you want 
wo know about me? If you are not pushing your 
inquiries any further with the applicants I do 
not wish to be considered. If you are really 
looking for a superintendent I wish that you 
would look up my record. I shall not see any 
ct the other members of the board until you 
have done this.” The president of the board 
who was a keen business man at once saw the 
force of what the young man had said and at 
once looked up his record and the records of 
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the other applicants. The president and other 
members of that board say that if they had not 
examined into the records of the 50 or 60 appli- 
cants they would in all probability have made 
a serious blunder. 

The Need of Caution. 

Another board in a city of 10,000 population 
acting on the plan of letting the applicant seek 
the position had on the day of election 60 appli- 
cants from which to choose. The board was 
bewildered, but they soon made up their minds. 
A wily and unscrupulous politician in the city, 
knowing the difficulty the board would have in 
selecting a man from the 60 who had visited 
the board advised a friend of his who wanted 
the position not to appear until the day of the 
election. A few hours before time for the board 
meeting, the new applicant appeared. He made 
a favorable impression and was unanimously 
elected. A few days later two of the board 
learned from a reliable source that the newly 
elected superintendent was a man of immoral 
character. But as he had been duly elected 
these two board members decided that they 
would not divulge this bit of information. With- 
in two years the man was dismissed on charges 
of immorality. A little investigation would 
have saved the school board and the city from 
humiliation. The selection of a superintendent 
1s a matter to which school boards cannot give 
too serious thought. 

After a board has elected a superintendent, 
or even before, there should be a clear under- 
standing of just what he will be permitted and 


what he will not be permitted to do. Such 
understanding makes for harmony. A _ school 
board was looking for a superintendent. One 


of the applicants stated the terms upon which 
he would take the position, saying that the 
board could consider him an applicant if it 
would permit him to select and dismiss teachers 
and to select textbooks. The board, admiring 
his frankness, elected him. Thus far, so it is 
reported, there has been complete harmony be- 
tween that board and that superintendent. 
The Selection of Teachers. 

Where the duties of a school board end and 
those of the superintendent Yegin is still a 
serious problem in not a few of the smaller 
cities. There are still reports of serious trouble 
between boards of education and superintend- 
ents on the question of whose prerogative it is 
to nominate teachers. An examination of the 
rules and regulations of 50 of the smaller cities 
reveals the fact that all of these give the super- 
intendent general supervision of instruction, 
while only ten give him the power to nominate 
teachers and only five the power to recommend 
their dismissal. If the superintendent is held 
responsible for results, as he is in every city, 
it would seem that he should name his assist- 
ants. 

No doubt most boards would permit the super- 
intendent to do so, but public opinion or the 
opinion of a few politicians sometimes prevents 
their granting him this privilege. In a city of 
16,000 population only recently the school board 
was severely criticised by some rather intelligent 
people because it was permitting the superin- 
tendent to name the teachers and to recommend 
their dismissal. Many well meaning people have 
not yet learned that a superintendent should be 
the head of the city school system just as a 
bank president or a bank cashier is the head of 
a bank. A school board member, who was also 
a director of a bank, and who believed that the 
management of the bank should be in the hands 
of an expert and that this expert should name 
his own assistants voted against permitting the 
school superintendent to name his assistants. 
But school boards are beginning to realize that 
their duties pertain chiefly to business matters 
and that the duties of the superintendent per- 
tain chiefly to professional matters. This does 


not mean that school board members are to take 
no interest in classroom work and that they are 
not to visit the schools. On the contrary every 
board member in a small city should be ac- 
quainted with every teacher. 

A Cause of Trouble. 

Tho few of the rules and regulations examined 
give the superintendent power to nominate 
teachers, about 75 per cent of those reporting 
say they do so either in board meeting or in 
committee meeting. 

One danger sometimes arises when a board 
votes to permit the superintendent to select 
teachers—suggestions by individual members. 
If a board delegates the superintendent to select 
teachers, there is but one thing for each mem- 
ber to do—not to ask the superintendent to 
nominate a teacher as a personal favor to the 
board members. In filling a vacancy a board 
voted to permit its superintendent to select a 
teacher. Before noon next day several mem- 
hers of the board had suggested some of their 
friends. The superintendent nominated the 
friend of one of the members with the result 
that there was an immediate charge of favorit- 
ism. In another city the superintendent told 
the board (in filling a vacancy a board voted to 
permit its superintendent to select a teacher) 
before it put a motion to give him authority 
to select several teachers, that he would do 
so on condition that none of the members 
approached him asking him to grant them a 
favor. This superintendent knew that the only 
way to avoid trouble was to make his position 
clear. 

Misunderstandings arise in some schools be- 
cause individual members interfere in methods 
of discipline and in other matters. Some board 
members have not yet recognized the fact that, 
as individuals, they should not attempt to dic- 
tate policies to the superintendent or to any of 
the teachers, and that they should not listen to 
complaints made by parents or teachers. All 
complaints should be referred to the superin- 
tendent or to the board. A rule of the school 
board of Columbia, S. C., on this point is 
worthy of note. It reads: “All complaints or 
other communications from teachers or pupils, 
or from the parents or guardians of pupils, 
addressed to the Board with reference to the 
conduct of the schools must be forwarded thru 
the superintendent, whose duty it shall be to 
transmit the same, with his comments, to the 
Board at its next regular meeting, and the 
Board will not receive or consider such com- 
munications unless so transmitted.” Without 
doubt the schools in several cities could be made 
much more efficient if there were some such 
rule as this and if individual board members 
would cease to interfere in matters that belong 
entirely to the superintendent. 

The Superintendent’s Tenure. 

A longer term of office for superintendents 
would undoubtedly tend to improve the schools. 
Comparatively few of the cities between 4,000 
and 25,000 population listed in the Educational 
Directory of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation elect their superintendent for a term of 
more than one year. Only 27 superintendents in 
cities of this size have been given indefinite 
tenure. It is evident that no superintendent, 
however keen his insight into school conditions, 
can do much constructive work the first year 
of his term. It will take him a year to get his 
bearings and at least three more to work out 
any reforms that he might wish to institute. 
To ask a man to show results in a year is ask- 
ing the impossible. A year’s trial proves little— 
either for or against a superintendent. A four- 
year term would mean better schools than a 
one-year term. 

Frequent change in superintendencies is one 
of the great evils in small city schools. During 
the two years, 1911-1913, there were in cities 
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hetween 4,000 and 25,000 population 348 changes 
of superintendents, an average of 174, or 13 
per cent a year. If statistics were ayailable for 
the large group of towns between 2,500 and 
4,000 the per cent would be greater, probably 
more than double. These changes cannot be 
attributed entirely to a short term of office, but 
largely to the fact that low salaries cause many 
euperintendents to leave the profession, and 
others to move on to positions paying larger 
salaries. Of 1202 superintendents in cities be- 
tween 4,000 and 25,000 population reporting, 567 
have been in their present positions less than 
5 years, 380 from 5 to 10 years, and only 255 
more than 10 years. 
Economy vs. Parsimony. 

Some boards are practicing false economy by 
1equiring the superintendent to do the work of 
a $500 clerk. This is a waste of time and of 
money. Of 1,300 superintendents in the smaller 
cities reporting, 610 are provided with clerical 
assistance. It is true that many of the super- 
intendents provided with such assistance are in 
the group of cities between 2,500 and 5,000 
population, but some boards in cities of more 
than 10,000 think that they are saving money 
by not employing a clerk for the superintendent. 
The fact is they are wasting about $1,500 by 
compelling a $2,000 superintendent to do a $500 
job. ’ 

Some boards of education are also making an 
unwise expenditure of money by requiring their 
superintendents to teach a regular class. In a 
certain town having a population of 3,000 the 
board employs a superintendent at $1,500 a 
year and requires him to teach six periods a 
day in the high school. None of the other high 
school teachers receives more than $600 a year. 
Why should the school board pay $900 extra for 
this one teacher? He can be classed as nothing 
more. It is true that he does clerical work 
after school hours, but not enough to call him a 
clerk. He cannot be called a supervisor, as he 
seldom has an opportunity of entering a teach- 
er’s classroom, yet everyone of his teachers needs 
much help. The educational loss in that town 
cannot be measured. 

Business Administration of Schools. 

There is much room for improvement in the 
management of the purely business affairs of 
the schools in the smaller cities. In those of 
more than 10,000 population a secretary to act 
as business agent of the board could be profitably 
employed. One person could then be held re- 
sponsible for carrying out the orders of the 
board relating to business matters, instead of a 
half dozen committees. Some of the schools 
that have adopted the plan of employing a per- 
manent secretary to act also as business agent 
report that the business of the board is cared for 
much more efficiently and economically tho the 
salary of such secretary is usually about twice 
that paid a man who gives but a small portion 
of his time to the business management of the 
schools. Very few, if any, private corporations 
receiving and expending $100,000 a year, as 
many of the schools under 25,000 population do, 
permit one of their directors engaged in some 
occupation to act as bookkeeper at odd times. 

In cities under 10,000 the superintendent’s 
clerk could be profitably made the secretary of 
the board, if the superintendent is provided with 
a clerk. If not, a slight addition to the salary 
paid the secretary of the board would employ a 
capable young man or woman to act as secretary 
for both the superintendent and the board. 

For the reason that school accounting in many 
of the smaller cities is done during the leisure 
moments of some business man, not much at- 
tention has been given to systematic bookkeep- 
ing. Of 1,300 cities under 30,000 population 
reporting to this Bureau, only 250 are keeping 
their accounts in accordance with the forms rec- 
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ommended by the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association. 
Those schools that have been keeping accounts 
in accordance with these forms report that their 
accounting has been much simplified and has be- 
come more accurate. 


The Lack of Trained Teachers. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of schools in 
the small cities, especially in those of less than 
10,000 population, is that comparatively few of 
the teachers have had sufficient training. Of 
1,300 cities of less than 25,000 population re- 
porting only about one-third require teachers in 
the elementary schools to be normal graduates. 
Some do not require them to be even high-schoo] 
graduates and many will employ high-school 
graduates without experience. Before the 
schools in these cities can become more efficient 
the school beard must demand of all applicants 
for positions in the elementary schools at least 
one year’s professional preparation in addition 
to a four-year high school course. In fact, two 
years’ normial school training should be re- 
quired. In some cases successful experience 
can no doubt be accepted in lieu of definite 
training; but it is better to have a standard. 

Many boards would raise the standard to one 
cr two years of professional preparation if it 
were not that many of their constituents think 
that high school graduates should be given 
teaching positions without further preparation. 
Parents and influential businessmen have been 
heard to say: “If a girl cannot teach after she 
has graduated from our high school the school 
is not of much account, besides, a teacher can- 
rot be made in a training school; good teachers 
are born.” Every school board has no doubt at 
some time heard some such statements. To 
overcome the opinion prevalent in a community 
that anyone can teach, that teachers are born 
full-fledged, requires courage—often more cour- 
ege than some school boards are able to muster. 
The difficulty can be overcome only by impress- 
ing upon the people the fact that the schools 
are for their children and not for girls needing 
employment when they complete a high schoo] 
course, and that professionally trained teachers 
are superior to those without such training. 

The Promotion of Teachers. 

Not only should the standard for entrance to 
the teaching profession be higher but there 
should be some means of rewarding teachers 
according to their efficiency. A salary schedule 
based upon additional preparation and upon 
merit is helping in not a few cities to solve the 
problem of keeping teachers progressive. Space 
forbids my entering into a discussion of this 
subject, but I would refer the reader to the prac- 
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tical article by Jas. H. Risley in the Scnoo. 
Boarp JouRNAL of September, 1914, on Select- 
ing Teachers and Grading their Efficiency. 

Many other problems needing solutions could 
be mentioned, chief among these is how to 
secure funds for the introduction of the newer 
school needs: Health inspection, special classes 
for retarded pupils, kindergartens, industrial 
training. Altho schoolmen in the smaller cities 
believe in these, only comparatively few of them, 
hecause of lack of funds, have been able to in- 
troduce these things. 


THE NEED OF A HIGH STANDARD IN 
THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


In every progressive school where the training 
cf teachers is attempted there has been noted, 
vithin the past five years, a gradual raising of 
che entrance requirements and a general increase 
in the length and difficulty of the training 
courses administered. Owing to the large num- 
bers now being attracted to the profession of 
teaching, training schools and colleges have be- 
come more discriminating in admitting students 
to their courses. In conformity with such 
action, examining and civil service bodies are 
adopting higher standards of entrance require- 
ments to teachers’ qualifying tests and are in- 
sisting upon evidence of training pedagogi- 
cally adequate, and upon a higher grade of 
scholarship in the written examinations leading 
to eligibility to teach. 

While examinations, written or oral, must not 
be considered as the final, determining factor 
in judging the efficiency of a teacher, neverthe- 
less they do constitute a very necessary pre- 
liminary step in ascertaining the scholarship of 
the applicant, the extent of his or her prepared- 
ness, and his general pedagogical fitness for this 
serious avocation. Of course, the probationary 
or substitute period offers an opportunity to 
judge the native ability of the candidate and 
the natural teaching qualities, of which the 
candidate may be possessed, evidence that no 
written test can bring out. It is during the 
probationary period that the candidates weak in 
actual teaching ability are weeded out. In 
order to avoid the necessity of experimenting 
with this class of candidates and in order to 
save those who are dropped the humiliation and 
embarrassment of failure, it is best to discourage 
such applicants at the training and examination 
period. At these periods, the dignity and ser- 
ious character of the teaching avocation should 
be dwelt upon, its great responsibilities and 
manifold duties explained, and the fact em- 
phasized that in the classroom there should be 
only intellectual, practical, serious-minded men 
and women. Then by a process of examination 
scrutiny, only candidates adequately trained and 
cspecially adapted for the work of education 
should be allowed to start the work. 


In this connection and as corroborative of 
cur point of view, we desire to quote the opinion 
of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who remarked in a recent report as follows: 

“If the teacher is inefficient, then legislation 
is in vain, the money paid for schools is wasted, 
the time and opportunity of the children are 
frittered away, the hopes of parents are blasted, 
and society and state are cheated out of that 
which they have paid for,—the right education 
and training of their future members and citi- 
zens. Since in a democracy everything waits 
on the education of the people, since the school 
is the most important agency of education, and 
since the character and result of the school de- 
pend on the teacher, the selection and prepara- 
tion of teachers for its schools become, there- 
fore, the most important task and function of 
the democracy.” 

There is certainly much truth in the state- 
ment. “As is the teacher, so is the school.” The 
school is never any better than the teacher in 
it, and seldom of a different character, because 
the teacher moulds the minds of the children 
after his or her own image and likeness, and the 
result will be satisfactory or unsatisfactory even 
ac the teacher is high class or inferior.—Chas. 
A-McMahon, Secretary, Board of School Exam- 
iners, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Experience of the last few years very force- 
fully indicates that the six-and-six system of 
school organization will surely improve to a 
greater or less extent, depending upon the judg- 
ment and enthusiasm of the introducers, the re- 
sults in any school. 

At the present time there are a very few 
towns and not a great number of cities in the 
country following the siz-and-siz plan. A year 
ago. when I started the system in Ourwensville, 
there was not a sing'e,course of study on record 
in the office of United States Commissioner 
Claxton. I set to work and organized my own 
course. Results are very much better than under 
the old system, and as time advances and 
changes can be inaugurated, I feel that results 
will still be better. 

Before a school system decides to adopt any 
new method, the gains and losses should be very 
carefully weighed. Do the gains overbalance the 
losses? Can the advantages be attained, and 
ere they worth the effort of reorganization? Are 
they based upon fundamental principles? Will 
they be of permanent value? 

The grounds of one’s faith should be estab- 
lished before any trial is made and then the 
effort will be worth while. 

Lack of Reason for Eight Year Courses. 

The twelve years of elementary and high 
school now grouped into eight years of primary 
end grammar school, and four years of high 
school, should be rearranged into six years of 
elementary and six years of high school. The 
six high school years should be divided into 
three years of Junior and three years of Senior 
high school. The present organization of an 
eight-year elementary school followed by a four- 
year high school, is purely traditional. I know 
no valid reason for the present division except 
the historical one. It cannot be justified as 
adapted to the needs of children, if by elementary 
course, is meant a series of years of instruction 
common to children in the community. 

For most children the beginning of adoles- 
cence, marking the transition from childhood to 
youth, comes at twelve to thirteen. Childhood 
makes little progress in the seventh and eighth 
grades. There has been much complaint that 
this is a period of marking time. This is espe- 
cially true when the subject matter and the 
methods of the elementary school are carried 
thru the grades and when all the teachers are 
women. 

Taking up the seventh and eighth years as a 
part of the high school makes it easy to begin 
departmental teaching in these grades and to 
adapt the methods of teaching and discipline 
to the changing demands of the children. It 
also makes it much easier to begin work in 
foreign languages, constructive geometry, his- 
tory, literature and elementary science, where 
they should begin. We lose much by postponing 
the study of languages to the later years, when 
children have grown out of the imitative period 
of life, in which they can most easily learn to 
understand, speak, read, and write a new lan- 
guage. 

Our high school work now suffers in com- 
parison with that of the “Gymnasium” and “Real 
Schule” of Germany, the “Lyceé” of France and 
the Public School of England, and much of the 
work of our colleges must be of a very ele- 
mentary kind. Boys and girls at the end of the 
twelve years of e'ementary and secondary school 
might have to their credit a much larger amount 
of effective work in languages, mathematics, 
science and other subjects than they now have. 
With a little more care, in the selection of 
high-school teachers and the promotion of teach- 
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ers with the pupils, one or two years might be 
gained. 
Shifting the Break. 

Only about one-fourth of the children now 
enter the high schools. In most states the com- 
pulsory attendance period corresponds closely 
to that of the elementary school. Parents and 
children are thereby confirmed in the belief that 
the education of the elementary school is all 
that is needed. The break between the ele- 
mentary and the high school is too abrupt com- 
ing at the end of the compulsory period, sug- 
gests quitting school and makes it easy. If the 
break came at the end of six of the elementary 
school years, most of the children would, at the 
end of the compulsory attendance period, already 
have been in high school two years, doing high 
school work, in the high school way, under high 
school conditions, with high school teachers, in 
company with those children who would under 
present conditions enter and go thru the high 
school. And many more children than now enter 
the high school at all, would remain thru the 
entire high school period. 

The high school must organize itself from 
within. It must find adequate methods of test- 
ing its work. It must relate itself intelligently 
to the institutions above and below its own 
sphere of operations, and it must direct its 
students in accordance. The secondary school 
cannot accept a position between the elementary 
school and the college without considering ser- 
iously the question whether the upper and the 
lower limits of its domain have been rationally 
set. There is a growing conviction that neither 
the lower nor the upper boundary of the second- 
ary school is in accordance with the best inter- 
ests of the students. The last two years of the 
elementary school are in point of the students’ 
interests, in point of organization of classes and 
mode of instruction, more like the high school 
than the other grades of the elementary school. 
Why not take over the last two years of the 
grades with the high school? 
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Change of Teachers and Classes. 

It is evident beyond any doubt, that a teacher 
can master one subject better than many. When 
he is freed from the confusion and discourage- 
ment of preparing properly for from fifteen to 
twenty subjects, or parts of subjects he can use 
his time to prepare for a single study or group. 
A pupil, placed under the direction of the teach- 
er who is best qualified to instruct in any given 
branch, responds at once to superior instruction 
and profits greatly thereby. 

The frequent movement of classes is feared as 
an additional disciplinary burden, but the rea- 
sons which give to seventh and eighth grade 
teaching this advantage, grow out of the most 
fundamental laws of child nature. The exercise 
of passing from one room to another is itself 
a positive quieting force. The movement from 
room to room is a great and necessary physical 
relief. The educational variety of new teacher, 
new studies, and new rooms tends to keep whole- 
some thoughts ever present. The expert teacher 
is more interesting. The equipment of the de- 
partment is more effective. Added opportunities 
for disorder must give added opportunities for 
self-restraint. The chief condition of good dis- 
cipline is found when the good will and interest 
of the child in his work has been preserved and 
developed. If that work involved movement, 
talking, or noise, any or all of these manifesta- 
tions may become not only harmless, but bene- 
ficial. 

Children who remain continuously for three 
or four hours in one room, in a single seat, ex- 
pected to do genuine reasoning, such as is re- 
12 


quired of seventh and eighth grade pupils, do 
so at a great physical loss. Ordinary class 
movements within a classroom are insufiicient, 
The physical relaxation and exercise attending 
the movement of classes at frequent intervals 
cannot but prove of great benefit. This nat- 
ural movement is much better than forced exer- 
cise of a gymnastic drill. It is exercise thru 
living not living thru exercise. 
Value of the One-Subject Plan. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered by 
the grade teacher is to use easily the essential 
apparatus for the most effective teaching. The 
material for demonstrating an arithmetic lesson 
is no sooner brought into use than the session 
must end. Under the new system each teacher 
equips his department. The teacher of history 
is on the outlook for maps and charts, the teach- 
er of arithmetic is collecting weights, measures, 
etc., the science teacher collects his material and 
soon. Then, too, the departments demand more 
than apparatus. Seats which permit freedom of 
movement are necessary, or rather no seats at 
all, but tables where children can systematically 
find out the elementary facts of nature. 

There is a constant tendency in the single 
teacher method to give much more time and 
energy to one subject than to another. No 
matter what the program calls for, the study the 
teacher likes best, the one for which he is best 
prepared, the one to which his pupils give best 
attention, or the one the principal magnifies, is 
the study that receives the maximum amount of 
work. If a subject is worth putting in a cur- 
riculum it should receive its proportionate time. 
Suppose it is desirable to introduce a new sub- 
ject, as cooking, into the course. Under the 
single teacher plan its practical teaching would 
be hindered. Under the departmental plan a 
teacher could be assigned who would soon be- 
come an expert. 


Interest in school work will probably be great- - 


ly intensified by taking over into high school the 
grammar grades. The variety of teachers, equip- 
ment, methods and general conditions, the great 
educative freedom, all serve to stimulate the 
child to his endeavor. Children become weary 
from the eternal sameness. 

The special talent of a child is likely to be 
developed. The greater stimulation of the work 
In a given department may set free a force 
which will lead to the selection of a proper 
vocation by many children. Children become 
more responsible for their actions and hence 
increase more rapidly in initiative and inde- 
pendent thought. Again children are developed 
as individuals. Favoritism will be greatly re- 
duced, and each student is placed upon an even 
footing or basis with his fellow student. 


AN IMPORTANT SERIES. 

During the year 1915, the ScHooz. Boarp 
JOURNAL will publish a series of articles cover- 
ing the entire field of the mechanical equip- 
ment of schoo] buildings. The articles which 
will be fully illustrated are the result of exten- 
sive studies by Mr. Harold M. Alt, an engineer 
of broad experience. The problems of heating 
and ventilation, plumbing and sanitation, vacu- 
um cleaning, etc., will be discussed. 

The New York City board of education is 
considering the cutting off of all unnecessary 
school holidays so that the school year will be 
200 days. The recommendation comes from the 
board of superintendents and is in the direction 
of economy of time for the children, a better 
utilization of the school plant and greater re- 
turn from the high salaries paid to teachers, 
principals and janitors. 
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During the past few years standards of meas- 
uring handwriting have been devised by Thorn- 
dike, Ayres, Houston, Courtis and Witham. 
Hillegas and Bliss have each worked out a 
standard for measuring English. Courtis has 
an elaborate scheme for measuring arithmetic, 
which is already widely used. Brown has de- 
vised a system for measuring reading. But so 
far, no serious standard has been published for 
measuring geography. 

Standard measurements in school work are 
comparatively a new thing, and it is likely that 
they have been created along the line of least 
resistance. It is true that geography measure- 
ment does offer difficult problems. However, the 
following standard is presented after successful 
usage, with the belief that at least some of these 
difficulties have been overcome. 

In the first place, it is obvious that no single 
scale can be made for measuring all grades in 
geography, such as the Courtis tests in arith- 
metic, because the course of study deals with 
different divisions of the world in succeeding 
grades. 

This article contains the test for measuring 
sixth grade geography, or the geography of the 
United States, together with some interesting 
results obtained from the use of the test. 

The Test. 

I. In the absence of printed sets of the test, 
the pupils are given a plain sheet of drawing 
paper, size nine inches by twelve inches. They 
are then asked to “Draw an outline of the 
United States.” 

Il. “On the map just drawn, write the names 
ef what bounds the United States on all sides.” 

III.t “Draw an outline, on this map, of the 
state in which you live. Locate the capital of 
your state by means of a small circle.” 

At this point the maps are all collected and 
pupils are given a printed outline map of the 
United States. 

IV. “Add to the printed outline maps the 
following features, provided they are not already 
shown. Then neatly letter their names. Use 
abbreviations.” 

(a) Rivers. 
Mississippi. 
Ohio. 
Columbia, 
Colorado. 
Missouri, 
Hudson, 
Connecticut. 
Rio Grande. 
Arkansas. 
Susquehanna. 
Mountains. 
Appalachian. 
Coast Range. 
Cascade and Sierra Nevada. 
Rocky Mountains. 
White Mountains. 
Lakes, Bays, Gulfs. 
Great Lakes. 
Great Salt Lake. 
Champlain. 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Massachusetts Bay. 
Oities. 
Chicago. 
New York. 
San Francisco. 
St. Louis. 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
7. Baltimore, 

8. Cleveland. 

9. Pittsburgh. 

10. Washington, D. C. 

V. As soon as No. IV is finished, the printed 
outline maps are passed in and the pupils are 
given a sheet of ten outline maps like Figure 1.? 


_ Directions for Giving the Test. 
This test has been planned principally for 
measuring the essentials of sixth grade geog- 
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A Minimum Standard for Measuring Geography 


Ernest C. Witham, Superintendent of Schools, Southington, Conn. 


raphy. It should be given about the middle of 
the year or thereafter. By this time the pupils 
should know the geography of the United States, 
which is called for in this test. If it turns out 
that the class as a whole are not able to make 
a good score on the test, (as will often be the 
case) it is not too late in the year for the 
teacher to begin to teach the things which every 
intelligent person should know. 

The pupils should be given a few general 
words of advice regarding carefulness, neatness, 
honesty, etc., and thereafter very little should 
be said while the test is being taken. They 
should be told that they will have 45 minutes for 
the work and so will not have to hurry, but that 
they will have no time to waste. 

The examiner must be sure to have every pupil 
write his name on every sheet of paper which is 
used. This should be done when he first gets the 
second sheets. 

The teacher should now write en the board 





Fis.2. 


the first thing to do, number I. About five min- 
utes should be allowed for this outline. There 
will be a few who will require a little longer 
time for this. They should be given a reason- 
able time to finish. The others should be in- 
structed to carefully read the directions for 
number II (not aloud), which the examiner will 
write on the board, and then to proceed with the 
test. 

When the majority of the pupils are ready for 
number III, the examiner should make sure 
that everybody understands what is wanted. As 


“4No. II has been added since the use of the test 
in May and June, 1914. 


2The word Cattle has been sustituted for sheep since 
the tests were used. 


simple as this appears to be, it is best for the 
examiner to illustrate an outline and a small 
circle on the blackboard. The tests themselves 
will require enough thought on the part of the 
pupils so that it is best to make the technique 
of the tests as simple as possible. 

When number III has been completed, the 
pupils should be given a printed list of the var- 
ious items called for in number IV. The ex- 
aminer should go to the blackboard and illus- 
trate how to draw a river (a), mountains (b), 
a lake (c), and a city (d). (See Figure 2.) The 
pupils should then begin the work of number IV 
carefully, one item at a time. When completed, 
this sheet should be passed in. The teacher 
should illustrate just what is meant by shading 
(e) and then the work of number V should be 
started. This completes the test. Many will fin- 
ish in thirty minutes, but others will require 
more time, and should be given the entire 45 
minutes. As soon as the pupils get thru, they 
should turn the papers over and then be in- 
structed to busy themselves with their regular 
school work until all have finished. 

Directions for Scoring the Tests. 

The papers can be scored by the pupils them- 
selves and thus save the teacher considerable 
labor. This work must be done slowly and with 
a great deal of care. Before going far, the 
teacher should inspect every pupil’s work to see 
that no one is making mistakes. After the pupils 
once get fairly started, they will do this work 
nearly as readily as the teacher. There will be 
certain ones—the teacher will usually know who 
they are—who will need more help than the 
others. 

Number 1 is to be rated from one to five 
points. One point each should be allowed for 
the four sides, and one point for general merit. 
Figures three and four show the poorest and 
one of the best outlines in a recent test. They 
are rated as follows: 


Figure three. Outline. Att. 5. Rts. 2. 
Figure three. Boundaries. Att. 3. Rts. 1. 
Figure four. Outline. Att. 5. Rts. 5. 
‘Figure four. Boundaries. Att. 5. Rts. 5. 


The pupils should have the “Pupil Record 
Sheet” before them and should record their 
scores on this as they go along. After filling in 
the date of the test over “First Trial,” they 
should record an “a” in the Attempts Column 
for every item attempted. They should record 
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an “r’ in the Rights Column for every item 
which is correctly answered. (See Figure 5.) 

Number 2. The southern boundary counts 
two points. The other three boundaries count 
one point each. 

Number 3. The four boundaries of the home 
state count one point each and the correct loca- 
tion of the capital one point. 

Number 4. The approximately correct loca- 
tion of each of the features called for in No. 4 
counts one point. 

Number 5. The pupils should refer to their 
geographies to make sure of each of the geo- 
graphical regions. All that they have approxi- 
mately right should count one point. The teach- 
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should be sent to the superintendent’s office. The 
others should be retained for future reference 
and comparison. 

Figure 7 gives the class graphs of two trials 
of the tests. The second trial shows a great 
gain over the first. The fact that the pupils 
studied the things called for in the test, after 
the poor showing made by the first trial, is only 
another proof of the value of the tests. This 
much geography everybody should know. 

This test enables one in 45 minutes to get 
answers to 55 questions from every member of 
a class. The questions are such that they thoroly 
represent the essential parts of the geography 
of the United States, and they are so arranged 


Rights 





Fig.7. 


er can tell at a glance whether these maps are 
being correctly rated. 
Graph Sheets. 

The graph sheets should next be made out 
from the record sheets. A graph is to be drawn 
showing the number of points attempted, and 
another showing the number of points that are 
right. A small cross or dot should be made on 
the numeral representing the score in each one 
of the several parts of the test. These should be 
connected by a heavy line. 

Figure 6 is a graph of a pupil’s records in two 
tests. 

When convenient, the teacher or examiner 
should make out two class records on the class 
record sheets. Also, two graphs should be drawn 
from the class records. One of each of these 


that they involve not only facts, but are a meas- 
urement of the pupil’s geographical thinking. 
Results. 

This test was first tried on a good sixth-grade 
class in May and again in June, 1914. There 
were 31 pupils present the first time. The re- 
sults are tabulated in Figure 8. 

There were 32 pupils present the second time 
the test was given. The results are shown in 
Figure 9. It is an interesting fact that the one 
pupil not present at the first trial, is the only 
one at this time whose record is very poor. The 
results of both of these trials, graphically shown 
in Figure 7, have already been referred to. The 
solid line is the graph of the first trial, and the 
broken line is the graph of the second trial. 
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Figure Eight. 
CLASS RECORD. 


Number in class, 31. (First Trial) 


Ave. Ave. 
Atts. Rts. Atts. Rts 
Nec ti cated biosacane sce 155 68 5. 2.2 
SD © a Sebi dé cga s be ecae es 155 80 5. 2.6 
EIS et Serre 8. 4. 
EF) AINE. s.c's-0:s Gee ewe bees 31 & 
i ME dee aM «is nd oe weeks «nt a... ae 
ef n6.0 a 5 waren cea 50's au.0 6 24 11 
ee” OS ee rere 26 17 
Ds EE So eta a es aeaes aewes 2 12 
i: SE cra beuns< k's Sos 0% cue es 24 10 
ed INE ors a 0. s.b.0.60 cree c5¥0 19 5 
sol PS as SS 
it Co Wek 65 cada dea crest 19 7 
i IN 14. dunk. 5 6nd een cae s 22 4 
OME oS Rn Cave hace ses cweae 3.8 2. 
Ss NS 4 ss Ses waae ben's's 30 19 
a, EE 40'S 5's 0.6.0 ob cba 9 17 6 
3. Cascade and Sierra Nevada... 21 15 
4 Rocky Mountains .......... | CAs 
5 White Mountains ........... 24 14 
Lakes, Bays and Gulfs.......... 3.5 2.6 
Re) I es ca acaves 27 23 
B GRORs BAe BARS oo.ccscccsecs 21 13 
yy RE adds 6's 60.6.06 06.0000 12 4 
OB; GRE ERO one ccc cntcces 2 25 
5. Massachusetts Bay ......... 20 15 
RN i eds RASS 6d sd oeb.ct¥an d¥ sks 7 36 
a FE ee eee SS 4 
EL 3 ato 5.4 8 sph a6, 44 de 26 13 
8: Gan Prancisco .......0.ce00. 23 17 
i oo i wks Kae'n st 2 16 
Mn on ces cktaceseieees 28 12 
Te) rere re we i132 
Wis EE. 4 0.044 0 6s kane Saas 17 9 
> MES. 5.50 u hrke 000) boda 8a 16 6 
 C. .0s cunts ese’ suse ae s 
10. . Wasninetom, D. C....... 60. 2 13 
Industrial Regions .............. 9.7 3.7 
i sad CREd Ge 0h.46 0%.0.0-08's.0 31 2 
ie ME ahs bee's b.8'c- 60 chs a ceees 31 13 
ON OSES rere s 31 3 
a, UE) Sepescabdecessqusacves 28 «15 
EE eT ee eee 31 15 
Sn pcithipagaaes > banshee’ é 2 8 
ae Oe OED SG sc cere ez ees 31 14 
hy ID Ws ¥.6.4.9:0.9:0)5000.49.0' 29 13 
i, SE WEE TUUUOO coe hss bee cas 29 7 
Se errr error 31 25 
Ls 4 Wiha ke bad 0o-00a bh btbone 65 42. 207 


Figure Nine. 
CLASS RECORD. 


Number in class, 32. (Second Trial) 


Ave. Ave. 
Atts. Rts. Atts. Rts. 
a Svivaneeeetss 160 102 5. 3.5 
EE eae dv t's waweaae ees 160 141 5 4.4 
a das hh a8 hi aee 66a a 6 ee ewes 9.6 8.3 
Ay) QE Viaesa esate cciaes ee 
SPOT ee 32 32 
We SE | Vg dandec detwce tees 30-330 
©, jE Vila.g. vibe d Kee sly wH 9 ES 31 31 
EI Ve ee 32 26 
Re CEE Aad eed dese wgainvess st 29 22 
“ae 0 es . 28 19 
Sint EE Sees waadec haces 32 ®@ 
eR eres ee, 32 OB 
eS eee ee err 30 0621 
SEEPS rere errr 4.7 4 
ge Eee err ie ayvb, 
ic) SR (ob wae wo havea 32 2} 
3. Cascade and Sierra Nevada... 31 27 
4. TROCRY BOOMMERINS 20 ccc ecsse 3 2 
5. White Mountains ........... 2 19 
Lakes, Bays and Gulfs.......... 4.4 4 
Bs. See EE 5 alt ats 0 0's 60688 32. = o31 
RB GEPOOE OG BMC: oo. 5c cccccds 30 624 
ee AR errrrrr re 2 20 
©, Ge GE BIC. oc. i ccscnetos 2 2 
5. Massachusetts Bay ......... 23 B 
GES EAR eer rrr 9.2 7.5 
SD) D'S o-96 hn v.50 003004 865% 31 27 
ee EE 5s had bhac cceet ees 30 21 
Be EOD 60. occ t ce cease 32 «31 
Gi) EE, +g Bis ets) CeCe eee e 30) =. 26 
i ERs shinies dsadeas-eab es 31 26 
Cr) OL” Sin dca cee dndeuc’ 28 18 
Terre 2 21 
SS .. SRE Sere 29 24 
Be I | <6 vos sno 6600048008 7 2 
io. Sree, OF. ©. ..ccsoccs Om 22 
Industrial Regions ............. 10 2.8 
Op EM Se rs errr 32 1 
oP Ce tab Oee 660 e-abee pe oi 32 7 
ee v0 a's 40's 2098 tase. 0dv he 6s 32 15 
i) EE 56.4.6 00.46 440%%,0004 0s oy'Os 32 1 
OS rr Terr eee say ae 9 
SoD ua S569 506.6 62 0.0 a0 ee ae 4 
Sy EE EE EE ecto de tus cdewe 32 9 
Manufacture ...... sedevedie- ae 9 
9 Ot GG BiUVEPr......ccccece 32 9 
Bh SE PETES 65 066 0'ccs cek debe 32. 27 
pf Eero rer err er rr 479 34.6 
Attempts. Rights 
I UES 6 5 ovine aaiar 47.9 34.6 
i. ere 42. 20.7 
Pointe gained ............ 5.9 13.9 


(Concluded on Page 66.) 
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There is annually expended in this country in 
the construction of new public and private 
school buildings approximately the sum of 
#102,000,000, of which vast sum about 10 per 
cent, or $10,000,000, represents the money ex- 
pended for school heating and ventilating 
plants. Approximately 21,000,000 children 
spend one-third of their daytime in these build- 
ings for forty weeks of the year. The import- 
ance of such atmospheric conditions as are con- 
ducive to their welfare thus appeals to us with 
a force that is compelling. It is of vast im- 
portance that we should know that the expendi- 
ture of such sum of money is wisely made and 
that the best conditions possible are provided 
for the physical, as well as the mental and 
moral development of this vast army of the men 
and women of tomorrow. 

Within the last few years a great deal of criti- 
cism has been directed against artificial venti- 
lation, particularly in school buildings. This 
has been aired in the public press and thru trade 
journals in such a way as to lead to the belief 
that there is little or no merit in artificial venti- 
lation and that much of it is made up of the 
“devices of the devil,” manufactured and pushed 
by commercial interests for profit only, without 
regard to any merit or existing need. In the 
main these criticisms are unmerited, and with- 
out exception they are unscientific and ill 
founded. It may not be said that there are no 
grounds for severe criticisms of much of the 
ventilation work of the past, but the justification 
for such criticism lies in other than lack of 
knowledge or ability on the part of the engineers 
and may not be applied to the work of the best 
engineers under proper conditions. 

The most of the failures of the ventilation 
work of the past may be justly attributed to in- 
sufficient appropriations for the installation of 
ventilating systems and for their maintenance 
and operation. Very many installations are in- 
complete, ill designed, and installed with the 
use of unsuitable or cheap apparatus and ma- 
terial. 

Some Causes of the Failure of Heating Plants. 

The majority of ventilating systems for 
school buildings have, in the past, been designed 
by architects, contractors, and manufacturers 
of apparatus or patented systems. No injustice 
to the architect is intended by this statement, 
but architecture and engineering are two very 
different professions involving different train- 
ing, experience and temperament. The field of 
the contractor and manufacturer is essentially 
different from that of the consulting engineer. 
Tho it be true that many of the large contract- 
ing firms maintain a force of engineers, the 
work of such engineers is especially that of car- 
ing for the installation of systems designed by 
others. 

Noisy apparatus and systems are often urged 

as an objection to heating and ventilating 
plants, but the presence of noise of any kind is 
quite unnecessary and is evidence only of lack of 
skill in design or installation. Failure to main- 
tain proper upkeep and repairs is responsible 
for many of the’ failures of ventilating plants. 
Were the upkeep and repairs of the school build- 
ings themselves neglected to the same extent as 
occurs in the case of the heating and ventilating 
plants a great many buildings would annually 
become positively unsafe for occupancy. 
_ Possibly the most frequent and the most ser- 
lous cause of failure is the absence of proper 
skill in operation. It is annoying to note the 
number of plants which are operated by boys 
or janitors who know absolutely nothing of the 
rudiments of fuel burning or care of a steam 
plant or ventilating system. Such men usually 
waste daily fuel costing more than the gross 
amount of their wages. The loss in repairs and 
maintenance of the plant is more important still, 
énd the loss in the efficiency of the plant is 
vastly more serious. 

Often too, there are such restrictions applied 
by the authorities to the operation of the plant 
or the work of the janitor that the proper opera- 
tion of the plant is impossible. If a school 


board directs that the ventilating plant must 
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not be operated before December first, or after 
April first, regardless of outside weather condi- 
tions or the needs of the building, is it to be 
wondered that complaints of insufficient ventila- 
tion are often heard? If the janitor is offered 
a bonus for saving coal, is it surprising that 
the ventilation suffers? If it further be re- 
quired that he must at all times operate his fan 
engines, should it be regarded as remarkable 
that he removes the belt between the engine and 
fan? Thus he saves coal and yet operates his 
engine, but no air is being supplied to the build- 
ing. Manifestly the building suffers for lack 
of ventilation, and the ventilating plant is 
charged with failure. 

The ventilating plants for the school build- 
ings of a certain city are designed by one de- 
partment, their operation is supervised by an- 
other department, they are kept in repair by 
another department, the fuel is purchased by 
another department, and the janitors and fire- 
men are employed by still another department. 
Is it remarkable that there is an absence of cor- 
relation in the work of the various departments, 
with the result that the systems remain in need 
cf repairs, sometimes for months, during which 
time portions of the plant are not in use? Often 
proper fuel will not be selected. Confusion 
results, and to a serious degree the successful 
operation of the ventilating plants is threat- 
ened. 

No Ground for Condemnation. 

Very few of the vast number of school build- 
ings erected in this country are provided with 
automatic recording instruments to determine 
the efficiency of the operating of the heating 
and ventilating plant, either from the stand- 
point of fuel consumption or as to the results 
obtained in the building. Such instruments in- 
telligently used would largely reduce operating 
costs. In very few instances is there any system 
of supervision to assure the proper maintenance 
of the economical operation of the school ven- 
tilating plant. In a few instances such super- 
vision is in vogue with results in economy and 
efficiency which have more than justified the 
expense of the system of supervision. These, 
and other similar conditions, might be cited to 
explain failures of artificial ventilating systems, 
but therein is no ground for the condemnation 
of the artificial ventilating system properly in- 
stalled and properly operafed. 

A criticism which may possibly be directed 
against heating and ventilating engineers is 
that they have too often submitted to the im- 
position of conditions making success impos- 
sible, usually due to such restricted appropria- 
tions for the installation of the heating and 
ventilating plant. It is to be regretted that 
every consulting engineer will not decline to 
undertake the design of a plant for which a 
sufficient appropriation is not made, just as it 
is to be regretted that a school building com- 
mittee will insist that an architect shall under- 
take to provide plans for a larger building than 
may be well built for the money available, or 
that other committees will insist upon an orna- 
mental structure or the use of stone, marble or 
other decorative materials at the expense of the 
heating and ventilating equipment, even tho the 
latter is an element of the building which means 
most for the health and comfort of the children. 

Largely as a result of the criticisms directed 
against the artificial ventilating system many 
investigations and experiments have been con- 
ducted, some of the most important of these 
being those of Fliigge, Hill, Milner, Benedict, 
Lee, Crowder, Winslow and Saskerville, the 
work of the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation, and experiments in the Boston and 
Minneapolis schools and elsewhere. 

Standards of Air Purity. 


Out of the vast amount of work that has been 
done has come a realization that altho the volu- 
metric standards of the past were substantially 
correct in amount the bases thereof were mis- 
understood. Heretofore the practice of the art 
of ventilation has been based on the theory that 
a certain amount of fresh air must be supplied 
to maintain the purity of air of the occupied 
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apartment. A certain proportion of carbon 
dioxide in the air has been used as a basis in 
determining the standard of ventilation or the 
amount of air required for ventilating purposes. 
The permissible standards, or the limit of CO: 
in the air of the schoolroom is stated by differ- 
ent authorities to be as follows: 
Barry ........6 parts in 10,000 
Oarpenter ....8 parts in 10,000 
Allen .........%-10 parts in 10,000 
Shaw .........7 | parts in 10,000 
Bowler ....... 6-7 parts in 10,000 
The generally accepted standard has pro- 
vided that the air of the schoolroom shall not 
contain over seven to eight parts CO: in 10,000 
parts of air. Using the formula 
N .6, 
V = 10,000 





S 4 

(in which V represents the volume of air 
to be supplied, 10,000 represents 10,000 parts 
of air, N the number of occupants, .6 the 
amount of carbon dioxide given off per person 
per hour in cubic feet, S the standard of purity 
to be maintained in the air of the room and 4 
the number of parts of carbon dioxide ordinarily 
found in outdoor air,) the amount of air re- 
quired per person to maintain eight parts CO: 
in an oceupied apartment is found to be 1,500 
cubic feet of air per hour per person, and to 
maintain seven parts CO:, 2,000 ecubie feet of 
air per hour per person. In practice, and in 
accordance with all of the laws covering the 
ventilating. of school buildings, it has been cus- 
tomary to design school ventilating plants on 
the basis of 1,800 cubic feet of air per pupil 
per hour. In this connection the following 
authorities are quoted as to the number of cubic 
feet of air per hour required for schoolroom 
ventilation: 


Barry .......1800 
Dresslar .... .2000-2500 according to grade 
(Morrison ....2000-3000 according to grade 
Carpenter .. .3000 
AR 6 v<coa% 2400 
Woodbridge .2500 
Rafter ...... 850-2000 according to grade 
Shaw .......1800 
Bowler ..... .3000 


While 1,800 cubic feet of air per pupil per 
hour, as above, is the subject of general agree- 
ment in the matter of schoolroom ventilation, 
there are some school boards which, desiring the 
best possible atmospheric conditions in the 
schoolrooms, have placed the maximum CO: 
content of air of a schoolroom at six parts in 
10,000 parts of air, or 3,000 cubic feet of air 
per hour. So far as it relates to healthful 


_ atmospheric conditions there can be no objec- 


tion to such a standard, but it is not believed 
that such an air volume is essential to proper 
ventilation if all other requisites are properly 
considered. 

Carbon dioxide is no longer regarded as harm- 
ful. It may, however, be taken as a good index 
of the measure of air supply and diffusion. 

Until recently the standard for temperature 
within the schoolroom was 70 degrees. Within 
the last two to four years 68 degrees has been 
generally adopted as the most desirable school- 
room temperature, and there seems to be com- 
plete agreement that the temperature of the 
schoolrooms should not exceed this mark. Some 
efforts have been made to reduce this tempera- 
ture to 65 degrees and even less, but it has not 
been demonstrated that such a low temperature 
is satisfactory. It is at least to be doubted 
whether it will be satisfactory unless a proper 
degree of humidity is maintained. 

The Three Factors of Good Ventilation. 

Until very recently such refinements as air 
filtration, air washing, temperature regulation, 
humidification and the general diffusion of air, 
were not regarded as essential details of a heat- 
ing and ventilating plant, but all of these fac- 
tors have not become recognized as of vast im- 
portance in ventilation work. 

In the new conception of ventilation three 
prime features stand foremost. These are, 
Temperature, Humidity and Air Movement. 
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As stated above the temperature of the school- 
room should be 68 degrees. 

In the matter of relative humidity there is no 
such agreement as to the necessity of providing 
for artificial] humidification, nor is there an 
agreed standard of relative humidity. 

The following authorities are quoted as to 
the desirable percentage of relative humidity 
which should be maintained in occupied apart- 


ments: 
Wolpert ....40%-60% Rubner ... ..30%-60% 


Oesperlen ...40%-60% Riepzchel . ..30%-40% 
Scherer .... .30%-60% Richardson .40%-60% 
Paul ....... .40%-60% Shepherd ...30%-55% 
Rietschel ... .40%-60% Brefflar .....40%-50% 


Smith ...... .50%-60% 

There exists in the above a general agreement 
that the relative humidity should not be less 
than 30 per cent nor more than 60 per cent. 
The prevailing opinion is that the minimum 
should be 35 per cent and that it is not neces- 
sary to provide artificial humidification in 
excess of 45 per cent to 50 per cent. 

In extremely cold weather a relative humidity 
in excess of 35 per cent will cause a frosting on 
the windows. While there is no element of 
barm in this it has led engineers to so design the 
ertificial humidification system that 35 per cent 
should be the maximum in extreme cold weather. 

It has been stated that the dry air produces 
a thickening of the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory passages which, long continued, 
results in hypertrophy thereof, and conditions 
which make infection easily possible. 

A higher degree of relative humidity is said 
to produce quiet and restfulness, permitting a 
greater degree of concentration and effort. 

Debated as these views are the consensus of 
cpinion favors such artificial humidification as 
will prevent a relative humidity of less than 35 
per cent in occupied apartments and the best 
school heating and ventilating systems designed 
today provide for means of artificial humidifi- 
cation as will be explained. 

It may not be questioned that the degree of 
relative humidity has a decided effect on the 
feeling of comfort at a given temperature. A 
high temperature is necessary for comfort if 
the air is dry. This is so because the hot, dry 
air absorbs a great deal of heat from the body 
in the evaporation of moisture from the surface 
thereof because of the capacity of hot, dry air 
for taking up moisture. With a higher relative 
humidity the absorption of moisture is lessened, 
and the room temperature may be lowered. The 
extent of this dropping of the temperature is 
variously stated to be from two to ten degrees. 
Conversely a very low temperature with high 
Lumidity produces a feeling of chill, because 
cf the rapid absorption of heat from the body 
by the moisture in the air. 

It has been erroneously stated that by lower- 
ing of the temperature and the raising of the 
relative humidity a large saving in fuel could 
be made. The fact of the matter is that even 
should the temperature be lowered ten degrees 
the amount of heat required to produce 50 per 
cent relative humidity in zero weather would 
require the use of four times as much heat and 
fuel as would be saved by the ten degree reduc- 
tion in room temperature. Incidentally, approx- 
imately one to one and one-half horse power of 
additional boiler capacity is required for the 
ertificial humidification for each standard class- 
room. 

Artificial humidification of school buildings 
has met with pronounced favor whcrever tried. 


Air Movement and Ventilation. 


The problem of temperature and humidity, 
as will be seen from the above, are closely inter- 
woven. With these is also linked the third, and 
possibly the most important element of artificial 
ventilation as it is viewed at this time, that of 
air movement required for the removal of the 
heat and moisture given off by the body. 

The heat given off by the body at rest is 
variously stated by authorities as follows: 
Pettenkofer ...........400 Heat Units per hour 
Benedict and Milner.. .375 Heat Units per hour 
Rubner se. ..380 Heat Units per hour 
Landois and Roseman. .368 Heat Units per hour 
Atwater and Benedict. .366 Heat Units per hour 
EEE 495 Heat Units per hour 
Wolpert .. . .400 Heat Units per hour 
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As will be noted the average is approximately 
400 heat units per person per hour. The amount 
varies with the size of the body, degree of 
activity, food consumed and dress. 

The moisture elimination from the human 
body at rest is stated by Thomas to be one- 
twelfth of a pound per hour, and by Milner and 
Benedict to be one-fourteenth to one-twelfth of 
a pound per hour. 

This combination of heat and moisture, re- 
maining and accumulating in the air immed- 
iately surrounding the body, produces a hot 
aerial envelope and brings about identically the 
same uncomfortable conditions as exist in a 
room of high temperature and humidity with- 
out ventilation. Hence it becomes vastly im- 
portant that there should be such a movement 
of air surrounding the body as will remove this 
film of hot, moist air. 

Much has been said of the rising column of 
air surrounding the body with the inference 
that this column of rising air, induced by the 
heat and moisture of the body, causes an upward 
current of air which, if not sufficient to bring 
about ventilation, at least assists upward venti- 
lation. The fact of the matter is that it does 
not do this. It is stated by Shaw that this up- 
ward movement of the air surrounding the body 
is equal to one and one-half to two feet per 
second. In any case it is so slight as not to be 
considered a factor in the problem of ventila- 
tion or in the determination of the system of 
ventilation or the direction of air movement 
therein. Such movement of air is upset by the 
least air current due to the operation of any 
ventilating system or other causes circulating 
the air within the room. Also, it is more than 
offset by the cooling effect of windows, walls, 
coors and roofs. 

In the case of a standard classroom the heat 
units of pupils are equal to eighty square feet 
of direct steam radiator surface. Manifestly 
the schoolroom must be provided with sufficient 
heat to produce the desired temperature at the 
time of its occupancy. This amount of addi- 
tional heat from the pupil must be carried off 
continually. The removal of this heat incre- 
ment can best be accomplished thru the medium 
of air, exhausted from the room, which is 
replaced by a constant supply of fresh air at a 
temperature which will permit of the taking up 
of this heat without the over-heating of the 
room. 

It has been found difficult to introduce air 
into an occupied room at a temperature of more 
than ten dégrees less than the room tempera- 
ture without causing annoying draughts. Four 
kundred heat units, which, as stated above, are 
given off per person will heat approximately 
thirty cubic feet of air thru a range of ten 
degrees. Therefore it is that thirty cubic feet 
of air per person per minute is required for 
ventilating purposes. This new basis of deter- 
mining the volume of air required for ventila- 
tion is the only logical one, and is recommended 
by Rietschel, Winslow, Franklin and others. 
Experience has thoroly demonstrated that this 
volume of air, properly introduced and diffused 
thruout the occupied space of the room, will 
absorb and carry off the heat and moisture 
given off by the occupants thereof and give 
satisfactory ventilation. 


Evil Effects of High Temperature. 


As evidence of the effect of a high tempera- 
ture recent experiments conducted by the New 
York State Commission are of interest. Ap- 
proximately 15 per cent less work was done by 
the subjects with a room temperature of 75 
degrees than by the same students with a room 
temperature of 68 degrees. At 86 degrees the 
volume of work done fell 35 per cent. The 
same conditions relating to food, nature of work 
and other details were maintained during both 
tests. This statement relates to the amount of 
work voluntarily done rather than the amount 
which might be done under necessity. 

The less importance now attached to the pro- 
portions of carbon dioxide and oxygen contained 
in the air, and the significance of air movement 
and high temperatures may be illustrated by 
reference to experiments conducted by Dr. 
Leonard Hill. He observed three students con- 


fined in a small air-tight room. He says: “We 
have watched them trying to light a cigaret (to 











relieve the monotony of the experiment) and, 
puzzled by their matches going out, borrowing 
others, only in vain. They had not sensed the 
percentage of diminution of oxygen, which 
fell below seventeen.” As is well known the 
percentage of oxygen in the occupied apart- 
ment rarely falls below twenty. The tempera- 
ture and humidity within the chamber became 
so excessive that the students became wilted and 
faint. The starting of electric fans within the 
chamber brought prompt relief. The breathing 
of outside air thru a tube brought no relief, 
while the breathing of air within the chamber 
by students without caused no discomfiture. 
The relief felt because of the operation of the 
fans would doubtless continue until the temner- 
ature and humidity rose much higher. This 
and many other similar experiments have de- 
monstrated the importance of such air move- 
ment as will remove from the body the heat and 
moisture given off therefrom. 

Experiments made by the New York State 
Commission on Ventilation to determine the 
relative effects of stagnant air and fresh air 
showed a distinct decrease of appetite in the 
stagnant air altho they were apparently not 
otherwise affected. This matter is being further 
studied. 

As a result of two years of experimentation 
at the International Y. M. C. A. College the 
conclusion is reached that “The foul, dry air 
ordinarily found in gymnasiums greatly lessens 
the value of the exercise.” It is quite conceiv- 
eble that mental effort may be similarly affected. 

The importance of dust in the air of a room 
is a much debated question. There are those 
who assert that it is an irritant, causing serious 
disturbances in the respiratory tract, and that, 
dust is the bearer of germs which obtain en- 
trance to the system thru irritations and 
abrasions caused by the dust. Still others assert 
that dust coming into contact with steam heated 
surfaces produces carbon monoxide thru the 
process of distillation and that the oxidization 
of this dust robs the air of oxygen. The general 
belief prevails that such dust as is found in the 
sir of the schoolroom is not directly harmful 
end the theory of aerial infection is abandoned. 
The investigations of Professors Winslcw and 
Baskerville in the New York City schools de- 
monstrated that the amount of bacteria exist- 
ing in the schoolrooms was negligible. None, 
however, contend that the removal of dust is 
not highly desirable, for altho it involves no 
real ill it is certainly unclean and objectionable. 
It is quite probable that the cumulative effect 
of breathing dusty air is bad. 

Odors are not generally believed to have any 
physiological significance. Many persons, how- 
ever, are affected thereby psychologically while 
in others there seem to be direct lessening of 
the appetite which may directly affect the 
capacity for work, which may account for the 
results of the experiments of the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation, 
above. 

Much discussion has been applied to the ques- 
tion of the organic content of exhaled air. A 
great many experiments have been made to de- 
termine the merits of this question. It is now 
very generally agreed that there is no toxic 
matter or poison, sometimés referred to as 
“crowd poison,” in the air of an occupied apart- 
ment. 

Ozone is no longer advocated a substitute for, 
or an auxiliary to, artificial ventilation, except, 
possibly in some of the industrial processes. 

Trade and local poisons do.not enter into the 
problem of school ventilation except to the 
extent that extreme care should be used in the 
Iceation of the fresh air intake so that by no 
possibility should the air taken into the build- 
ing for ventilation be permitted to become con- 
taminated by smoke, sewer gas, stable odors oF 
any local or trade dusts or poisons. 

The Value of Open Air Rooms. 

Probably no question relating to school venti- 
lation has been more discussed within the last 
three or four years than has that of open aif 
schoolrooms. The advocates thereof assert that 
artificial ventilation is a failure, and maintain 
that the open air schoolroom and window venti- 
lation has proved a remarkable success. But 
has the matter been fully analyzed? Usually a 
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The “rating” of teachers has chiefly to do 
with teachers’ salaries. There are various 
tokens by which merit is acknowledged, but, in 
general, salary or wages determine this point. 

Some attempts have been made to schedule 
the qualities that make a teacher valuable to the 
community but we cannot say how widely these 
standard score cards have been used in the 
veachers’ committee, when making up the salary 
schedule for the next year. 

Methods for rating teachers, promoting them, 
cr advancing their salaries,vary widely from the 
village community, where personal relationship, 
involving favor or disfivor, based upon all im- 
aginable facts, conditions, motives, opinions, 
and the human element weighs heavily, as it 
should, to the large centers, where the estimate 
of the teacher’s work is based upon a mechani- 
eal device. In either case the teacher of extra- 
ordinary merit, or the type in contrast, ordi- 
narily seek and find a proper level in time. The 
middle class of teachers are not sealed so easily. 

The Incentive for Growth. 

A rating system is not sufficient that provides 
a just payment for services rendered, but should 
be so designed that it will extend encouragement 
to advance in efficiency. School officials are not 
so deeply concerned with today’s service as with 
the prospect of the advancement of some one 
tc do a greater service tomorrow, thru greater 
skill with equal expenditure of energy. 

Teachers—most of them—work hard enough 
in terms of hours and energy, and many cannot 
do more; but, with encouragement, opportunity, 
end direction, will accomplish more at the same 
cost. 

Teachers are quite commonly advanced by a 
certain flat increase each year. There is lacking 
in this plan an incentive for growth. To be 
sure, given requirements may be established be- 
fore the teacher is employed, but prevailing con- 
ditions point to the continuation school as 
valuable for teachers, just as for others. 

There is a large body of teachers, just as in 
any other group of workers, who, when once 
acquainted with a task, will go on indefinitely 
doing the same thing in the same way. This 
particular task will be accomplished with greater 
accuracy and ease each year, but with school 
conditions and practices changed, a larger body 
of flexible teachers is constantly required to 
meet the needs. 

If a system fails to make provision for the 
growth of its teachers, the great middle class 
of teachers will stagnate and thus become too 
good to discharge and too weak to retain with 
profit to the system. Furthermore, these teach- 
ers cannot be displaced by new teachers trained 
elsewhere. Altho somewhat foreign to this dis- 
cussion, this problem is serious, in that in a 
small system there is small opportunity and 
time for the training of teachers, while in the 
large and complex system, organization is likely 
to become a leveling down process to achieve 
uniformity. 

Essentials of the Plan. 

Any system of rating should properly provide 
fair pay to teachers, provide for their growth; 
ond further the rating should be open to, and 
understood by the teacher. While the superin- 
tendent may feel justified in his assignment of 
values to teachers, it is more difficult to con- 
vinee teachers of the justice in the rating. For 
this reason, in the plan given below provision 
is made for 50 per cent of the teacher’s rating 
to be deterinined by the teacher, and the re- 
maining half by the schoo] authorities. 

Since the measure of a teacher’s worth has so 
‘argely been determined by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the teacher herself, experience has been 
the chief factor involved in the decision. The 
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reason in part for this is that there has been 
only the rule-of-thumb to measure accomplish- 
ment. The superintendent has stood between 
the teacher and the board, fortified in his argu- 
ments by opinions only. If these opinions are 
adverse to the teacher’s advancement, he may be 
confronted by questions from either or both 
parties, which are difficult to answer. If the 
superintendent is so fortunate as to have only 
recommendations for promotions and advances, 
by the time he has enumerated the good qual- 
ities of each and sundry teacher on the staff, 
the whole matter begins to fall upon the Com- 
mittee before the conclusion of the recommenda- 
tion. If this duty may be reduced by half and 
determined by the teacher, it is apparently an 
cdvantage. 

Now, with the promise of standards for the 
measure of the progress in accomplishment in 
the content of school work, the superintendent 
will have a basis for measuring the efficiency 
of the teacher in schoolroom work. While this 
does not measure the total efficiency of the 
teacher, it does reduce the amount of opinion 
involved in the estimate of a teacher’s worth, 
and substitutes for it some facts which may be 
clearly understood by the teacher. These facts 
relating to efficiency as measured by standard 
tests will be helpful in proportion as they 
measure the progress of the pupils in charge, 
rather than their ultimate accomplishment. 
When accomplishment is the test as measured 
by examinations now given, the teacher may 
justly complain that pupils were -not up to 
grade when transferred to her care. The pro- 
gress standard provides that the pupils’ measures 
be taken when promoted to her, and when they 
leave her; in this way, the teacher is respon- 
sible for their advancement under her instruc- 
tion alone. 

Three Standards of Measurement. 

With this preliminary statement, the plan is 
suggested that teachers be measured by three 
standards: Experience, Training, and Eff- 
ciency. The teacher naturally determines her 
experience and training; and her efficiency she 
will likewise determine, but stands the chance 
of its being misinterpreted. Since there are ways 
and means now at hand for assisting in fair 
judgments upon this item, she may have re- 
course to these if she desires. 

The matter of judgment on the Efficiency 
column will naturally be approached with care. 
If the teacher’s efficiency is to be measured by 
tests or standards these should be of known 
value. The ordinary examination might be very 
wide of the mark of fair estimate. Even if 
standard tests are applied, care should be taken 
to secure tests or standards that measure the 
reasoning processes as well as the formal drill 
processes. 

In the adjustment of this scale to measure 
teachers in various localities, it would seem 
Letter to leave the efficiency column undisturbed 
et least to the extent of fifty per cent of the 
credits. Transfer of credits may readily be 
made from the experience to the training 
column and the reverse. The scale herewith 
submitted is designed to meet the condition 
where training is limited and experience abund- 
ant. To place a greater number of credits in 
the training column and reduce the number in 
the experience column would reduce the salaries 
of teachers, which is impracticable. 

School authorities may test the plan best by 
measuring the local teaching staff and by mak- 
ing an adjustment of the columns that will 
apply to the immediate conditions. Changes in 
values may be made from year to year. As 
teachers acquire more training, credits may be 
added to this column and if desired, reduced in 
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the experience column. It is well to permit 
teachers to elect whether they will be measured 
as formerly or go under the rule of this device. 
In a system where this plan was introduced, not 
a single teacher elected to continue under the 
old plan. 

Application of the Plan. 

It is altogether probable that present salaries 
of individual teachers will not correspond with 
this plan for rating. For that reason it will be 
necessary to have two salary columns until the 
system becomes fully adjusted. This may re- 
auire three or four years, especially if the cus- 
tom of increasing salaries on a “time-experi- 
ence” basis prevails. This chart may indicate 
the teacher’s salary should be $80.00 per month. 
The present salary may be $60.00 per month. 
It would not be good policy to advance this 
particular salary twenty dollars per month in 
one year while other salaries were being ad- 
vanced much less. It might, owing to the “state 
of the treasury,” be necessary to take two or 
more years to get this salary up to the position 
in the scale merit would assign to it. In any 
event, the plan should be applied in an evolu- 
tionary rather than a revolutionary way. 

The scale will do just this: It will keep be- 
fore the eyes of those who fix the salaries what 
cught to be done, and ways, means, and back- 
bone will have to do the rest. It will be appar- 
cnt that salaries arbitrarily assigned, regardless 
of merit will become conspicuous on this chart. 

The Card and Its Use. 

In applying the plan a card is used. On this 
card are listed all the teachers of a school with 
the following data concerning each teacher: 

1. Credits for experience. 

2. Credits for training. 

3. Credits for efficiency. 

4. The salary estimated from these credits. 

5. The present salary. 

6. The increase of estimated salary over pres- 
ent salary. 

Credits. The possible number of credits for 
any teacher is 160. 

The credits are distributed in the following 
way : 


po” eee eee 

Training . oo ne hes 6 eeeee eee 

po PAA COT ee 

Week: isdisdcencscae 160 
Experience. A teacher’s experience credits 


ore determined as follows: 

1 year’s experience, 20 credits. 

2 years’ experience, 20+16 or 36 credits. 

3 years’ experience, 20+16+12 or 48 credits. 

4 years’ experience, 20+16+12+8 or 56 
credits. 

5 years’ experience, 20+16+12+8+4 or 60 
credits. 

6 years’ experience, 20716+12+8+4+2 or 62 
credits. 


Training. One credit is allowed for four 
weeks of college or Normal training. Credit is 
also allowed for private training in instances 
where it aids in the special work of the teacher. 


Efficiency. Grading of efficiency is based on 
the combined judgments of principals, super- 
visors, the superintendent and members of the 
Teachers’ Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion. It takes into consideration instructional 
skill, initiative, co-operation, intellectual capa- 
city, ete. 

Salary. Each credit represents fifty cents in 
salary. Eighty dollars is the maximum salary. 
A teacher’s salary is equal to half the number 
of her combined credits in experience, training, 
and efficiency. 

(Concluded on Page 62.) 
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Many teachers spend their summer vacations 
in going abroad or in traveling in this country. 
If they are asked the reason, the answer nine 
times out of ten, is: “We want to see the won- 
ders of the world—histwrical, geographical, 
architectural, etc. We want to see how other 
people live and know their manners and customs 
so that we may teach better.” 

A great many teachers, and a great many 
more of us poor folks who make up the great 
mass of the American people, cannot afford to 
travel and must be content with the next best 
thing—home reading and illustrated lectures. 

Modern photography, however, has succeeded 
in bringing into our own homes all the wonder- 
ful things that people who travel see, and has 
made it possible for us to see them ourselves, at 
a very slight expense. ~ 

Photography, in some form, is daily being 
applied to education. The use of illustrated 
textbooks, charts, diagrams and even blackboards 
is all a part of the growing movement of teach- 
ing thru the eye. It is so far recognized as a 
vital principle of education that the states of 
New York, Wisconsin and Kansas have bureaus 
or divisions of visual instruction as a perma- 
nent part of their state departments of educa- 
tion and Arizona is today looking toward the 
establishment of such a department. 

Three of the biggest factors of any depart- 
ment of visual instruction must be the stereop- 
ticon, reflecting lantern and motion picture 
machine. 

Learning Thru the Eye. 

It is a well known fact that much of the 
knowledge of the average normal human being 
is gained thru the medium of his eye. Statis- 
tices are dry, but convincing, and they point 
unfalteringly to this fact. A few examples will 
illustrate this point: Think of a locomotive. 
Unquestionably it appeals to your hearing and 
also decidedly to your sense of smell. If you go 
close enough, also, you would feel it but in 
thinking of it, don’t you usually see the great 
black, smoking marvel of iron and steel and 
the long string of cars that rolls into the station 
where you are waiting? In like manner, when 
you think of a rose, do you in imagination, feel 
the thorns and soft velvety petals? Do you 
sense in your nostrils the odor or does the size, 
shape and color arise before your mind’s eye? 

These are only a few of many examples which 
will illustrate the point. While there are many 
which seem to indicate that some other sense is 
more powerful, for every thirteen of these you 
will find 87 which point to your eyesight as the 
overwhelming perceptive sense. 

The stereopticon slide projected to the screen 
presents a large brilliant picture which can be 
studied at leisure without having to get all in 
a glance. Any feature may be studied without 
having to await an opportunity in the ever- 
changing, ceaseless motion of things. The teach- 
er can present to a class all the ideas given to 
every member of that class by any picture, by 
having such pupil make a note of what that pic- 
ture means to him, and assembling and arrang- 
ing these notes. In this way, you get many 
points of view and thoroly perfect the study. 

Then, too, the pupils’ interest and attention, 
and perception and retention are wonderfully 
increased by using the stereopticon and slides. 
In physiology, nature study, in all science, as 
well as in history and geography and vocational 
studies, the stereopticon of today is making it- 
self a prominent factor in education. 

Care Required in Teaching with Lantern. 

It is impossible to mention an industry which 
cannot be viewed and reviewed in the classroom 
with the stereopticon. It is impossible to imag- 
ine any forward educational or social move- 
ment which cannot be advanced and furthered 
by the stereopticon. 

Ask the members of a class to write a descrip- 
tion of a gorilla from the description which you 
give them. Then show them a picture of a 


gorilla and ask them to write another descrip- 
tion. Compare the two descriptions and you 
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will quickly see the point of using pictures in 
your teaching. The greater ease and thoroness 
with which the teacher can drive home the les- 
son increases his efficiency many times. 

It gives more time for the preparation of 
lessons and for planning courses, which brings 
us to another important point. The teacher 
who thinks she can substitute stereopticon pic- 
tures for the lessons which she is now teaching 
is mistaken. The point has not yet been reached 
when the young idea can be lectured to and 
taught thru the eye exclusively. The teacher 
must prepare her stereopticon lesson with the 
same care and thought she would devote to the 
ordinary lesson. She must select the pictures 
carefully and prepare the explanatory talk of 
each with attention to the important details. 
This is not a means of cutting down work, but 
a plea for greater efficiency. 

In general, the method of using the stereop- 
ticon is to show the picture, giving a descrip- 
tion of each one and explaining, also, its appli- 
cation to the subject in hand. Then, the fol- 
lowing day, let the class recite, showing the 
pictures during the recitation and immediately 
following this recitation, with the next group 
of pictures on which the class is to recite dur- 
ing the next day. 

As to the availability of material, there are 
thousands upon thousands of slides to illustrate 
just the point to be taught every day. It would 
be splendid to use postcards and pictures from 
magazines in a reflecting lantern, but the diffi- 
culty is of using a reflecting instrument and its 
expense frequently places it out of reach of the 
smaller schools. A good opaque projector can 
be purchased at a price of from $50 to $150, and 
it requires electricity to operate the instrument. 

Motion picture projection, also, requires elec- 
tricity, altho not so much as opaque projection 
does. With the regular transparent stereopticon 
slides, the teacher is independent of electric 
light plants. 

The Handling of Material. 

The ideal method of handling material for 
visual instruction is to have a library or central 
distributing point. This can be arranged in the 
form of a club. Each school, as it buys a lan- 
tern, can join the club paying $25 or whatever 
other fee may be determined for membership. 
This fee is to be expended at the direction of a 
managing committee for the purchase of slides 
to be added to the general stock of the club or 
library. Each school may, thereafter, draw any 
slides from the entire stock of the library upon 
the payment of a nominal fee; simply enough to 
cover the expense of handling. Of course there 
would have to be a librarian or custodian to 
keep the slides in order and his or her time 
would have to be provided for. 

There are, of course, great central distribut- 
ing points where enormous stocks are carried by 
commercial houses. The cost of rental and of 
transportation in obtaining slides from these 
points, however, more than justifies the schools, 
in the long run, in purchasing slides for their 
own projection club. This suggestion, of course, 
is only a general one and may require modifica- 
tions in particular localities or communities. 

There is already, also, a very considerable list 
of motion pictures which are applicable strictly 
to educational purposes, or which can be so 
applied as to work well in education. There is, 
also, a vast amount of printed matter which, if 
an opaque projector were practicable, could be 
utilized. 

It is now our purpose to briefly discuss the 
elements of a projecting lantern and in a non- 
technical way, to show the possibilities of each 
and the limitations of each. 

The most important part of any projection 
lantern is its light, or illuminant. While there 
is a large number of efficient illuminants from 
which to select, the best, by all means, is elec- 
tricity used thru the medium of an electric arc 
lamp. 

The essentials of a good projection illuminant 
are not only brilliant illumination, or candle 
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power, but also concentration of the source of 
light. The electric arc lamp gives greater con- 
centration, as well as greater candle power, than 
any other illuminant. 


Arc Lamps for Illumination. 


Tke are lamp is simple and easy to operate. 
It is usually not automatic, requiring some feed- 
ing of the carbons during the course of a lec- 
ture. Usually the carbons must be fed up a 
bit every three to four minutes; sometimes, in 
the case of large current consumption, oftener. 

Next to the electric are lamp in brilliancy is 
calcium or lime light, sometimes also, called 
oxyhydrogen light. It is produced by projecting 
a jet of oxygen and hydrogen gases, mixed, 
against a stick of lime, heating it to a very 
high state of incandescence so that it gives off 
a very brilliant light. The source of a calcium 
light is exceedingly small and concentrated. 
Ordinarily, however, it is rather awkward to 
use because it is quite expensive, often cumber- 
some and sometimes dangerous. 

The next best illuminant is alco-lite or per- 
haps acetylene. Authorities differ as to which 
of these two is preferable. They are about 
equal in candle power and concentration, acety- 
lene having a yellow light and alco-lite being 
white with a greenish tinge. If a generator is 
used with the acetylene, it is less expensive in 
operation than alco-lite. Also, it makes abso- 
lutely no noise and requires no attention while 
in operation. On the other hand, it is much 
more expensive to purchase and is not nearly so 
light in weight and portable; nor is it as pleas- 
ant and clean to work with as alco-lite, fre- 
quently giving out a very disagreeable odor. 

There are, of course, a number of other illum- 
inants. Where electricity is available, the new 
nitrogen filled Mazda lamp has received very 
favorable consideration as a projection illum- 
inant. While it is simple, convenient and very 
brilliant, it is not as satisfactory as the are 
lamp. 

The Nernst form of illuminant and the usual 
incandescent electric lamp, both with Tungsten 
and carbon filament, are sonietimes used. The 
electric arc lamp, however, is so far superior to 
any of these other methods of using the electric 
current, that we need not consider them in a 
general article of this nature. 

Natural gas and ordinary illuminating gas, 
burned on the Welsbach mantle, are sometimes 
used also for projection illuminants, but they 
are much less satisfactory than any of those 
above mentioned. 

How Lanterns Operate. 

In a stereopticon, as in any lamp, the rays of 
light proceed in all directions from the illum- 
inant and the problem is to gather in as many 
of them as possible. Sometimes a reflector is 
used back of the illuminant to assist in this 
gathering in process, but usually such a reflector 
is a nuisance rather than a benefit, except in the 
case of acetylene where it can be conveniently 
used and does add somewhat to the brilliancy of 
illumination. In order to gather in as many 
rays of light as possible, a plano-convex lens, 
called a condensing lens, is placed immediately 
in front of the illuminant, with its plane side 
toward the source of light. This has the effect 
of gathering in all the rays of light which 
striké it, and refracting them and projecting 
them forward in perfectly parallel rays. Next 
to this condensing lens is placed another in the 
reverse position; that is, with its convex side 
toward the first condenser. This second con- 
densing lens has the effect of taking the paral- 
lel rays and converging them. At a distance in 
front of its plane surface, they meet in a point, 
the distance being determined by the curvature 
of the condensing lenses (commonly called their 
focus) and the distance of the illuminant from 
the plane surface of the rear condensing lens. 

Next in the optical line is placed the trans- 
parency, called the slide, being put in this posi- 
tion, so that the cone of the rays which already 
is beginning to converge, will still be of large 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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That an educational and industrial survey 
conducted in the right spirit is the best and 
safest method of obtaining a scientific basis for 
the immediate establishment of any comprehen- 
sive and permanent scheme of industrial edu- 
cation, was the first great fact made clear by 
the Richmond convention of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. That many forms of industrial education 
and many types of schools are successfully solv- 
ing the problems of vocational education in 
many communities and that enormous progress 
is being made in the legal authority for this 
form of educational effort were secondary facts 
brought out by the papers and the discussions 
describing the conditions and practices in many 
commonwealths and many cities of the coun- 
try. All of the six hundred business and school- 
men who attended the meeting came away from 
Richmond with a very clear and definite idea 
that while much has been done for promoting 
industrial training, a beginning has hardly been 
made, and enormous amounts of work are still 
to be done in establishing vocational training 
for young men, who will enter callings not 
classified in the building and mechanical trades, 
and for girls who will not take up the limited 
callings of millinery or dressmaking — trades 
that have occupied so much attention in the 
existing trade, prevocational and continuation 
schools. 

The National Society and Its Work. 

The National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education is, as a body, a decided 
contrast to other educational organizations in 
its methods, in its membership and in the spirit 
of its conventions. Its greatest and best work 
is done by experts who are busy thruout the 
year, and the results of whose work are pre- 
sented for discussion at the annual gatherings. 
Its relatively small membership of 1400 men 
and women includes practically only young men 
and women engaged in educational work to- 
gether with a liberal number of successful bus- 
inessmen whose interest is a splendid expression 
of the public spirit and new commercial ideals 
of the United States. The conventions are 
marked by discussions which lack nothing in 
positiveness and directness, and while the note 
of conservatism is not absent, it is not over 
emphasized as so frequently happens in teach- 
ers’ gatherings. 

Perhaps a word concerning the work which 
the society has done during the past year will 
make clear the very practical character of its 
activities. To no group of individuals should 
greater credit be given for the work of the 
National Commission on Vocational Education 
than to the officers of the National Society. Of 
the nine members of this body seven were mem- 
bers of the Society, including Secretary C. A. 
Prosser, who directed the investigations of the 
commission and wrote its report. This com- 
mission worked from the middle of April, 1914, 
until the end of June, 1914, completing a bill 
which will undoubtedly pass at the next session 
of Congress. 

A second important work of the Society was 
the submission of bills for industrial education 
in sixteen states, of which thirteen are likely 
to pass during the coming months. The broad 
spirit of the Society evidenced itse!f in these 
Suggestions for legislation, in that the officers 
very plainly stated that there is no panacea and 
no type of legislation which will meet the needs 
of every commonwealth. Of the sixteen bills, 
several provide for complete systems of indus- 
trial education, several suggest the enactment 
of laws for compulsory, part-time and continua- 
tion schools, and three suggest important re- 
Visions in existing laws. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY CONVENTION 


Richmond, Va., December 9-12, 1914. 


A third work of the Society, during the past 
year, has been an investigation into the nature 
of women’s occupations carried on by Miss Cleo 
Murtland. Schoolmen have been thinking of 
women’s occupations largely in terms of .dress- 
making, millinery and machine operating. To 
learn just how many important occupations are 
open to women, how to train for them so that 
the workers may achieve economic independ- 
ence, to gather a large body of facts and to re- 
late definitely the schools to the work of women, 
have been successfully inaugurated by indus- 
trial surveys of women’s trades in Grand 
Rapids, Troy, N. Y., Richmond, New York City 
and Philadelphia. 

A fourth work of the Society has been a con- 
stant effort to improve the training of teachers 
of industrial subjects and to determine methods 
by which the most effective instructors can be 
educated for their work and can actually be 
brought into the schools. The difficulty of this 
work has been recognized by the Society in that 
its officers have encouraged experimentation 
undertaken from radically different viewpoints, 
beginning in some cases, with the training of 
men in the trades thru actual practice-teaching, 
thru classroom instruction and in other cases 
with the preparation of teachers thru work in 
the trades and intensive study of trade condi- 
tions and trade operations. 

The Richmond Survey. 

Altogether unique in the history of educa- 
tional meetings was the plan of the Richmond 
convention. The programs of the two main 
days were taken up almost wholly by the presen- 
tation of the findings and recommendations of 
a complete survey of the industries of the city 
of Richmond with respect to the possibility of 
a comprehensive system of industrial education. 
The survey was undertaken without ulterior 
motives such as frequently have been prominent 
factors in educational surveys. The sole pur- 
pose was to learn definitely, what the conditions 
of Richmond are educationally and industrially, 
and to present a specific plan for making the 
school system morp effective in bettering the 
conditions of the men and women now engaged 
in the useful occupations, and to prepare the 
boys and girls of school age to later enter upon 
occupations which will make them economically 
independent. The survey was undertaken by 
a general committee made up of a group of 
specialists in education and in industry such 
as never has been brought together. A local 
survey committee made up of citizens of Rich- 
mond, co-operated with the general committee. 
The survey committee included Leonard P. 
Ayres, Director Russell Sage Foundation, 
Chairman; Charles H. Verrill, Chief Editor, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; L. 
W. Hatch, Chief Statistician New York Bureau 


of Labor; J. A. C. Chandler, Supt. of Schools.. 


Richmond, Va.; ©. R. Richards, Director of 
Cooper Union, New York; Chas. H. Winslow, 
Special Agent United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and ©. A. Prosser, Secretary of the 
National Society. 

For the purpose of dealing with the recom- 
mendations of the survey the following persons 
were added to the general committee: Mrs. 
Mary Schenck Woolman, Teachers College, New 
York; Laura Drake Gill, President College for 
Women, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn.; P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; R. W. Selvidge, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn; Arthur D. Dean, Chief 
Division of Vocational Schools, Albany, N. Y.; 
M. P. Shawkey, State Supt. of Schools, West 
Virginia; and Wm. M. Davidson, Supt. of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Findings of the Survey. 

A brief report like the present cannot enter 
into a long discussion of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the survey. Thru the hearty 
co-operation of the local school, labor and com- 
mercial organizations, the survey was able to 
learn definitely the exact processes, the eco- 
nomic and social status and the educational 
needs of every important form of employment 
in the city. The actual work of the survey was 
separated into a school survey under the direc- 
tion of Dr. L. P. Ayres, and into an industrial 
survey under Mr. Chas. H. Winslow. 

Dr. Ayres found that Richmond is a city of 
steady habits; its people stay in one place and 
stick to one job. Nine-tenths of Richmond’s 
school children and more tham five-sixths of 
their fathers were born either in the city of 
Richmond or in the state of Virginia. After 
the young people leave school, there is compara- 
tively infrequent shifting from position to posi- 
tion, especially after the first year. These facts 
appear to indicate that Richmond may safely 
train a large proportion of her children for 
future participation in her local industries. 

“The study of the occupations of the city’s 
young people show that they are engaged in the 
most varied sorts of work. It further shows that 
a few occupations engage a large portion of the 
young people while the remainder are scattered 
thru a great variety of work. Facts as to occupa- 
tions gathered from many hundred young people 
showed that more than one-third of all the white 
young men are engaged as clerks or salesmen, 
while the rest are in a great variety of industrial 
and mercantile occupations. Of each five white 
young women at work, one is a stenographer, 
one a saleswoman, and one an operator in a 
tobacco factory. 

The occupations of the colored young men and 
women are less varied than those of the white. 
Two-thirds of the colored young men are porters, 
teamsters, laborers, messengers, and tobacco 
operatives. Four-fifths of the colored young 
women are servants, laundresses, nurses, and 
tobacco operatives. 

A study of the wages of Richmond’s young 
people shows four significant facts. First, the 
earnings of the boys are much larger than those 
of the girls. Second, the earnings of the whites 
are larger than those of the colored. Third, 
among white boys and girls, wages are com- 
paratively low up to the age of 18 and then 
increase suddenly and permanently. Fourth, 
among the colored boys and girls, earnings show 
but slight increase with advancing age and this 
is especially true among the girls. 

All of these findings emphasize the need of 
more and better training for work. The fact that 
the wages of the young people are low up to 
the age of 18 and that they then increase rapidly, 
indicates that in general employers are unwilling 
tc hire immature boys and girls and that the 
best investment that a boy or girl can make 
from 14 to 18 is to secure the training which 
will enable him or her to do the best work and 
to earn the largest wages after the age of 18. 

The children who are 13 and 14 years old are 
scattered thru the grades from the first elemen-. 
tary to the third class in the high school. Boys 
and girls at these ages drop out of school rapidly 
and go to work. The fact that more than half of 
them are in the sixth grade or below indicates 
that many of them may be expected to leave 
school soon and go to work with an educational 
preparation so inadequate as to hamper them in 
their vocations and seriously to reduce their 
value to the community. One of the most im- 
portant problems in the progress of vocational 
education in Richmond is the increasing of the 
amount of common schooling secured by the 
average boy and girl. 

The problem now confronting Richmond is the 
problem of the amount and quality of the educa- 
tion that it is going to buy during the coming 
years. 

As compared with 40 cities of its size in the 
United States, Richmond is a wealthy city. For 
every dollar that the average city in this group 
spends for education from each thousand dollars’ 
worth of property, Richmond spends only 53 
cents. As compared with the other cities, Rich- 
mond spends more generously than the rest for 
highways and sanitation, about as much as the 
average for police and fire protection, and less 
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than almost any other city for the support of the 
schools.” 


Methods and Findings of Industrial 
Survey. 
“Mr. Chas. H. Winslow, in discussing the 


Industrial Survey said in part: 

“The scope of the industrial survey included 
a study of 108 occupations, of which 30 are in the 
metal trades, 26 in the printing trades, 35 in the 
building and woodworking trades, 18 in the 
tobacco industry, besides the department stores. 
These occupations represent over 16,000 workers. 

“Interviews were held with employers and 
groups of employees to explain the purpose of 
the survey, and of the questionnaires used, and to 
secure their co-operation. The employers’ sched- 
ules were usually filled out thru personal inter- 
views, Individual schedules were secured from 
509 workers. All findings based on the data col- 
lected were submitted to employers and workers 
for criticism and approval. 

“Occupations were studied by trade groups, 
and a complete analysis of each occupation pre- 
pared. This analysis was presented for each 
trade in condensed form in a chart that may be 
obtained from the Society. 

“There are no children under 14 years of age 
employed in the printing, building, and metal 
trades, and there are few apprentices in these 
trades. More than half of the workers have 
received in Richmond whatever training they 
have had, and about threefourths of them in 
Virginia. About 42 per cent of the workers in 
these trades have been in their present occupa- 
tions from six to fifteen years, and two thirds 
have never been in any other occupation. 

“Practically none of the workers in these 
trades became wage earners before the age of 
14; about seven-eighths of them began to work 
after reaching 15 years of age; more than one- 
half entered employment after 15 and under 18 
years of age. 

“Richmond workers come from the elementary 
schools. The typical mechanic in these trades 
has had less than seven years of schooling, 80 
per cent having received not more than seven 
years of any sort of schooling. Only six out of 
509 had received as much as eleven years of 
schooling. Much of this school attendance was 
in ungraded classes in rural districts. More than 
60 per cent of these workers reported that pro- 
gress in their trades is or has been impeded by 
lack of education. 

“Approximately 50 subjects for evening or con- 
tinuation school instruction were suggested by 
these workers to help them in their present occu- 
pations. The subjects asked for range all the 
way from such elementary school work as read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, to such 
practical work as shop mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, plumbing and steam fitting, and gas 
engineering.” 


_ The Recommendations. 

Perhaps three recommendations of the survey 
committee stand out of the great mass of 
material offered for recasting the Richmond 
schools. They are: 

1. A trade school is unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. This recommendation alone involves a 
saving of nearly a quarter of a million of dollars 
for Richmond because there was prevalent a 
notion that a trade school should be erected. 

2. General education and specific instruction 
in drawing and design, occupational arithmetic 
and laboratory work, are needed for men and 
women now engaged in the trades. Richmond 
has already put this recommendation into exe- 
cution by forming eighteen evening classes for 
trade workers. 

3. More general education for all children 
and specific prevocational training for such as 
will enter an occupation at an early age should 
be provided. A recasting of the manual train- 
ing départment and the establishment of junior 
high schools in which prevocational courses will 
be prominent are already under way. 

Mr. Arthur D. Dean, Chief of the Division of 
Vocational Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, ; resented the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee “As to Types of Schools 
and Courses for Men and Boys.” He said, in 
part: 

“The typical Richmond worker is handicapped 
by a lack of the elements of general education. 


The men and their employers agree with this 
finding and have expressed a desirc that many of 
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the trade extension classes to be organized shall 
take this element into full consideration. 

“It is recommended that schools and courses 
for boys and men already employed should find 
expression in two groups: (1) evening schools, 
(a) of the industrial order and (b) of the general 
order; (2) part-time schools, (a) of the industrial 
order, (b) of the general order. Schools of the 
industrial order should take most decidedly the 
trade extension aspect. The work should supple- 
rent the day employment and the courses should 
be built upon the shop experience of the boys 
and men who attend. 

“Schools or courses of the general order should 
take varying forms. Some will give merely fur- 
ther general education to those whose daily 
experience offers no basis for trade extension 
courses. Others will give shop or drawing or 
laboratory experiences to those who hope thru 
such work to find an occupational purpose more 
satisfying than their present employment. While 
there is a need for both evening school work of 
the general order and of the trade extension 
order, these two fields of effort are to be kept 
distinct and the purposes and methods are not 
to be confused, 

“The evening trade extension courses consti- 
tute the best approach to the full program of 
schools and courses which may be finally estab- 
lished for men and boys. 

“The Committee recommends that steps be 
taken at once to establish the part-time day 
classes for those industries and plants where 
employers have expressed a willingness to co- 
operate. In some instances these employers 
have expressed a willingness to enter at a later 
date into an agreement for a definite period of 
attendance of apprentices at the part-time school, 
and to pay these apprentices the usual wage 
while in school. The Committee believes that 
this plan furnishes the only satisfactory method 
of dealing with the proper training of apprentices 
in Richmond, 

“The Committee wishes to emphasize particu- 
larly the type of evening instruction which will 
make a direct appeal to employed men and boys. 

“Instruction must deal with two rather distinct 
classes. (a) Students proper—consisting of the 
small minority who seek both general and speci- 
fic education with a definite student purpose, but 
often under rather unusual personal conditions. 
(b) The non-student class consisting of the large 
majority, who, by suggestion and counsel need 
educational help in the solution of some present 
problems which will fit them for special service. 

“The work must have its own distinct ideals, 
methods and estimates of value. It must be 
based upon the current conditions and individ- 
ual needs of the non-student class rather than on 
regular school standards which are primarily 
applicable to the student class.” 

The recommendations “As to Types of 
Schools and Courses for Girls and Women” 
were prepared by Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, 
New York. Mrs. Woolman’s paper recommended 
in part: 

“The large effort of vocational education for 
girls and women should be to prepare them for 
economic independence. Instruction in home 
economics, except in specialized courses planned 
and followed for the purpose of earning a live- 
lihood, should not be regarded as vocational 
education for wage earning, but as a necessary 
and valuable part of general education to which 
every girl is entitled. 

“With the exception of the officers and depart- 
ment store the white girls and women of Rich- 
mond are, on the whole, employed in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits in which the 
operations can be learned more quickly and more 
satisfactorily in the factory than the school. 

“Colored girls and women are, for the most 
part, employed in domestic and personal service 
as cooks, housemaids, nursemaids, home laun- 
dresses, laundry operatives, manicurists, hair- 
dressers, to some extent, as factory operatives 
and laborers, and as dressmakers and seam- 
stresses. 

“There is a need in Richmond for evening 
classes in salesmanship which shall train mature 
young people who are already employed during 
the day in the stores. There is also a great need 
for department store salesmanship training, thru 
part-time and continuation classes. 

“Some steps have already been taken in this 
direction. The committee believes that the local 
people should engage a competent person to 
study the needs of the local stores and their em- 
ployes; to take the best points from the schemes 
in force elsewhere and adapt them to the condi- 
tions and problems of department stores which 
must be met in Richmond, 


“There is at present no need of a girls’ trade 


school. There does exist, however, a need for 
courses in the practical arts as a part of the 
general education of girls over 13 years of age. 
This should begin with prevocational courses in 
the upper grades of the elementary school. 
Should the plan of a junior high school be 
adopted, this prevocational training for girls 
should be made a large feature of the work of 
this school. 


“Practical Arts courses of a more advanced 
and specialized character should be offered in the 
regular high school for girls, together with in- 
struction in the ordinary home trades which girls 


may be able to use to advantage commercially or 
in their own homes. 


The remaining recommendations included 
proposals for the financing of the newer activi- 
ties thru state aid and increased taxation, the 
establishment of special prevocational courses 
for boys who have signified their intention to 
leave school at an early age, and the merging of 
the Virginia Mechanics Institute with the city 
school system. 

Value of the Survey. 

A question that was most frequently asked 
during the convention by the schoolmen in at- 
tendance, related to the value of the survey 
to other communities. There were delegates 
who frankly said that the unusual conditions 
of Richmond can nowhere be duplicated, and 
that a survey bringing together the greatest 
educational and industrial experts of the coun- 
try, at a cost exceeding $10,000 is impossible 
elsewhere. The reply to the question of the 
value to other cities came at the close of the 
Thursday morning session when Secretary C. 
A. Prosser stated that the findings and recom- 


mendations of the survey were so broadly and’ 


so carefully drawn up that they might easily 
serve as the basis of independent studies to be 
made by superintendents and teachers in any 
city or town. Any committee of schoolmen 
might readily take the report, dissect its find- 
ings, compare them with local conditions, revise 
and rearrange the sections which are applicable 
locally, and make a special effort to adapt the 
schools to such conclusions as seem reasonable. 
While such local studies cannot hope to have 
the merit of scientific accuracy, they lead the 
way, and by drawing attention to specific needs 
and opportunities make it possible to ‘adapt the 
facilities at hand to industrial training and 
make it possible to build up from this point as 
other needs grow apparent and after methods 
are proved to be correct and effective. It is 
quite likely that the Society will shortly under- 
take other surveys, in cities of distinctive type, 
which will give still further material for similar 
independent use. 

A second question which was frequently asked 
was “What is the Value of the Survey to Rich- 
mond?” Supt. J. A. C. Chandler answered this 
question when he related the great awakening 
of interest in education, the general public 
knowledge of local trade opportunities, the 
hearty co-operation which has been established 
between the employers, trades unions and the 
schools, and the movements which have been set 
in motion for prevocational, night and junior 
high schools. 

The General Program. 

The first session of the convention was de- 
voted wholly to the problem of training of 
young women employed in department stores. 
It was made very clear that the work which the 
stores may do in teaching salesmanship must, 
as has been the case in the stores which have 
tried out the plan, be directed toward the wel- 
fare of the girl first, and of the community and 
the store itself in a secondary manner. For per- 
manent success, the “store schools” should be 
a part of the continuation schools and the pub- 
lie should bear at least the cost of instruction. 

Mr. Miner Chipman, of Boston, in discussing 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Messrs. Dillon, McLellan & Beadel, Architects, New York City. 





GREGORY SCHOOL, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Messrs. Clark, MacMullen & Riley, Engineers, New York City. 


A TRUE COMMUNITY SCHOOLHOUSE 


Designed by Messrs. Dillon, McLellan & Beadel, Architects, New York City 


The Gregory School, West Orange, N. J., is 
situated in a new part of the Town, on a terrace 
of the First Orange Mountain overlooking New 
York. The houses of the neighborhood are all 
very much alike, small and inexpensive, but each 
is set in its own yard. The inhabitants, mostly 
commuters, are of an average very much higher 
than the ordinary community and take a great 
deal of pride in the neatness and cleanliness of 
their homes and gardens, and they have an active 
Civic Association to look after matters of pub- 
lic interest. 

The general spirit of the neighborhood is such 
that it seemed advisable to give it a schoolhouse 
that would be a matter of pride, both in its 
arrangement and its appearance. Most of the 
children of the neighborhood are at the kinder- 
garten age or under it. Their mothers, to a 
considerable extent, take enough interest in 
them and in the school to bring them to it and 
from it, which is the reason for making the 
building attractive over and above the reasons 
why all buildings should be attractive. 

A one-story building is, of course, best suited 
to a neighborhood of small two-story houses. A 
two-story school is much higher than a two-story 
dwelling and its scale, on this account, and on 
account of its necessarily large windows, is so 
much greater, that it not only looks monstrous 
itself when compared to small dwellings, but it 
also diminishes and reduces the dwellings to the 
appearance of mean toy houses. 

The advantage of having no stairs to climb is 
obvious. As a matter of economy, there is some 
objection against one-story school buildings on 
account of increased proportion of roof and 
foundation, but that can be wholly or partly 
made up by omitting the usual high basement. 

The principal object of omitting the basement, 
however, is to prevent putting children in play- 
rooms largely below the level of the ground. 





The common practice of sending children to 
such rooms for the periods of rest and recupera- 
tion from the confinement of the classrooms is 
ridiculous. They should be sent into the open 
air, and when weather, or health, forbids that, 
they should be as nearly in the open air as pos- 
sible. For that reason, it is very much better 
t> build light and airy playrooms above ground. 
The toilets naturally go near them, and there 
remains no reason for a basement—except to ac- 
ecmmodate the heating apparatus—and nearly 


ae 


its whole cost can be saved. On the other hand, 
the playrooms need be but slight structures and 
much cheaper per cube than school buildings 
proper. They need heating only to take the 
chill out of the air in the coldest weather. Their 
walls can be thin and of wood. Plaster is a det- 
riment and heavy doors and windows are un- 
necessary. 

In this building the playrooms are put at the 
back on a level with the first floor. In Fairmount 
School of West Orange, illustrated in the Feb- 
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REAR VIEW, GREGORY SCHOOL, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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ruary, 1914, number of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Boarp Journat, analogous playrooms were placed 
in semi-circular projections on the front. Here 
the building would be too much masked by such 
an arrangement. Considerations of future ex- 
tension forbade their being placed at the ends. 
Moreover, the major part of the site, where the 
children play, is at the rear. The toilets are im- 
mediately behind the playrooms. Only enough 
basement has been kept to house the boiler and 
the fuel. Under the remainder of the building 
is a clear space of three feet, lighted by small 
windows, and ventilated by a shaft and into the 
boiler room. . 

The south-easterly room has a fire-place and 
is intended for the preserit as a kindergarten. 
The partition between it and the next classroom 
is movable, so that the two rooms can be thrown 
into one for neighborhood meetings, civic func- 
tions, dances, ete. The other rooms are of the 
standard type required by the excellent school 
building regulations of New Jersey. In addi- 
tion there is a teachers’ room and toilet. Pro- 
vision has been made for enlargement as the 
increase in the population of the neighborhood 
demands. 

The heating is by direct radiators on a vacuum 
system. The ventilating is by a plenum system. 
The air is drawn by a slow speed disk fan over 
the indirect stacks in the basement and forced 
thru a vertical duct to the roof space, where it 
is distributed to the various rooms. The ex- 
hausts are thru the coat rooms by means of reg- 
isters set in the ceilings. The economy in ver- 
tical ducts is considerable by this arrangement. 

The walls are hollow tile, stuccoed in buff. 
The roof is red tile, with copper flashings and 
gutters. The floors are wood. The ceilings are 
plastered on wire lath. 


The building was designed by and erected 
under the supervision of Messrs. Dillon, McLel- 
lan and Beadel of New York City. 


A FIREPROOF GRADE SCHOOL. 


School No. 20, Rochester, N. Y., meets in a 
most interesting manner a difficult problem of 
placing a large grade school upon an exceedingly 
small site. 


The building is designed in the shape of a 
luge letter “H,” with a gymnasium and assem- 
bly hall filling in most of the space between the 
two rear wings. It has no basement but the 
first floor has been set two feet below the grade. 


The first floor contains two regular classrooms, 
two kindergartens, cooking and manual-training 
rooms, administrative offices, writing and lunch- 
rooms for the teachers, a gymnasium and a 
plunge bath, boiler and ventilating rooms. The 
gymnasium is depressed 33 feet below the gen- 
eral level of the floor so that it has a sixteen 
foot ceiling. Adjoining it is a large locker room 
and shower baths which also serve the swimming 
pool. The boiler room is placed in an annex 
outside the main walls of the building. The en- 
tire first floor is especially protected against 
dampness and has been found absolutely dry 
and sanitary since the building has been in use. 

The second floor contains eleven standard 
classrooms each 24 by 30 ft. in size arranged 
to seat 36 pupils. The rooms are lighted 
according to the unilateral system, and have 
large cloakrooms adjoining them. The assem- 
bly hall on this floor is 53 by 72 ft. in size and 
is amply lighted by clerestory windows and sky- 
lights. 

The third floor is identical in arrangement 
with the second floor except that the space occu- 
pied by the assembly hall is taken up by a large 
light court. 


The building is entirely fireproof. The walls 
are of brick and the floors are reinforced con- 





Messrs. Dillon, McLellan & Beadel, Architects. 
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FLOOR PLAN, GREGORY SCHOOL, WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


crete slabs supported on steel beams. The roof 
is also carried on steel beams and is built of 
concrete, covered with asphalt and gravel. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the most modern type. The toilets are placed in 
stacks with separate rooms for boys and girls on 
each flocr so located as to be most easily 
accessible and to reduce the amount of corridor 
travel to a minimum. The heating system con- 


sists of a low pressure steam system with fan 
ventilation and supplementary direct radiation 
in each classroom. 

The school will seat approximately one thou- 
sand children and cost $140,000. 

The architect is Mr. J. Foster Warner, Roch- 
ester. 





A Survey of Surveys. 

A practical use of the school survey reports of 
seven cities, New York, Boise, Portland, East 
Orange, Springfield, Gary and Baltimore, has 
been made recently by the Schoolmasters’ Club 
of Cincinnati, O. Copies of the seven survey 
reports were placed in the hands of a committee 
for study and analysis. The members, after sev- 
eral months’ work, prepared brief statements of 
the chief criticisms and recommendations of 
the several reports as they felt these applied to 
the local situation. Four special probleins were 
selected and discussed at a special meeting of 
the club: 

The Employment of 
Branches 

The Readjustment of the Elementary Course 
of Study. 

The High-School Course of Study. 

The Organization of High Schools. 


Teachers of Special 
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SCHOOL No. 20, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
See Page 22) 


J. Foster Warner, Architect, Rochester. 
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CROOKSTON HIGH SCHOOL, CROOKSTON, MINN. 
Mr. Bert D. Keck, Architect, Crookston. 






THE CROOKSTON HIGH SCHOOL: AN 
EDUCATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
CENTER. 


Mr. Bert D. Keck, Architect, Crookston, Minn. 

The problem and the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself to the architect in the planning 
of the Orookston High School was unusual. It 
involved not only the problem of planning a 
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building which should house immediately the re 
apper grades of an elementary school and a full 
high school, but required consideration of the The 
future growth of the high school, the adapta- height 
tion of the building to community needs and floor i: 
the arrangement of the grounds as a civic center. The g 
Crookston is a community of 10,000 popula- the m 
tion which is rapidly growing and which boasts same 
a strong civic spirit. In planning its new high all floc 
school the school authorities determined to make partm 
the best use of an opportunity to make the botani 
building thoroly the center of educational and tation 
community interests. laundz 
The site where the new building now stands room, 
was formerly occupied by a large grade build- The 
ing and by a high school bualding. The former the ad 
school had been condemned by the state school intend 
commissioner as unfit and was removed. The storag. 
high school which was a well built structure of floor 
brick, was removed also and remodeled as a audito 
manual training building to serve not only for rooms. 
the high school students but also for all of the entran 
children in the elementary grades. otherv 
In moving the old high school and in placing later 
the new one, the architect took into account the floor, 
probable growth in school population and the condit 
possible need for another grade school building. will be 
The same possibility was kept in mind in plan- The 
ning the heating plant. rooms, 
The new high school is so located that all room, 
future units which may be built will be advan- room. 
tageously placed. The building faces a main chemi 
street of the city and the ground surrounding struct 
it will be platted with grass and terraced. The All 
remainder of the grounds will be graveled and and al 
fitted for playground and athletic purposes. The The fi 
manual training building and the future grade compo: 
schoo] are so located that they will be acces- glazed 
sible from less important side streets. They GROUND FLOOR PLAN, CROOKSTON HIGH SCHOOL feet. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, CROOKSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


will form a harmonious group which will be in 
every respect an interesting and artistic center. 


The High School. 

The high school building is three stories in 
height and is so set on the site that the ground 
floor is as desirable as either of the upper floors. 
The ground floor is at grade or above grade for 
the most part and has the same light and the 
same finish and ventilation as is provided for 
all floors. It accommodates the commercial de- 
partment, the typewriting and shorthand rooms, 
botanical laboratory, kindergarten, several reci- 
tation rooms, locker rooms, a sewing room, 
laundry, kitchen, dining room, store room, rest 
room, space for the janitor, etc. 

The first floor will be used for the present for 
the administrative quarters, including the super- 
intendent’s private office, general office, book 
storage room and library. The balance of the 
floor accommodates grade classes, the main 
auditorium, teachers’ rest rooms, and toilet 
rooms. A conservatory is placed over the main 
entrance and is equipped with a fountain, and 
otherwise made attractive. It is proposed at a 
later date, to withdraw the grades from this 
floor, and increase the high school capacity, as 
conditions demand, so that in time the building 
will be used strictly for high school purposes. 

The second floor is used at present for study 
rooms, principal’s office, recitation rooms, locker 
room, teachers’ rest room, drawing and art 
room. At the front are located the physics and 
chemical laboratories with apparatus and in- 
structors’ rooms and a main lecture room. 

All corridors and stairs thruout the building 
and all partitions are of fireproof construction. 
The floors and stairs are of bone finish terrazzo 
composition flooring, with sanitary base, and 
glazed brick wainscoting to the height of six 
feet. The architect has eliminated all the wood 
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CENTRAL POWER PLANT, CROOKSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bert D. Keck, Architect. 
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finish possible, and such wood finish as is essen- 
tial around doors and windows, is of such a 
nature as to prevent the collection of dust. All 
wood finish, including the flush wood veneer 
doors thruout the entire building, is birch and 
is finished in an attractive manner. Each class- 
room thruout the building is provided with pri- 
vate teachers’ lockers, cupboards, bookcases, 
end cases for supplies, as may be needed. 

The lavatories and toilet rooms have been 
given special attention. They are finished with 
white glazed tile wainscoting and polished 


terrazzo floors. The plumbing is of the best 
quality; the fixtures have been placed in bat- 
teries on each floor and have been provided with 
special ventilation. 

Each corridor on each floor is provided with 
drinking fountains and is safeguarded with fire 
hose reels. 

The classrooms and corridors have been 
decorated in an attractive manner and especial 
attention has been given to the selection of wall 
colors which are hygienic as well as artistic. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 

The school board of a large important city 
recently felt the effects of a drastic cut in its 
budget, and a radical revision of its list of pro- 
posed expenditures was necessary. In the course 
of the deliberations an item for traveling ex- 
penses of the executive officers to educational 
conventions was stricken out, with one excep- 
tion. By unanimous vote of the finance commit- 
tee, and later of the board, an appropriation was 
retained with which to send the superintendent 
to the convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence. The chairman of the committee 
voiced the sentiments of his associates when he 
said: “Gentlemen, we cannot afford not to send 
the superintendent. I have attended one such 
convention and T know.” 

Tt is a fact that no eity can afford not to 
send its superintendent to the annual conven- 
tions of the Department of Superintendence. 
In the importance of the deliberations, in the 
standing of the speakers and in the effect which 
the conclusions arrived at, have upon the schools 
of the country, no educational gathering ap- 
proaches the meetings of the Department. The 
valuable, fresh information which superintend- 
ents can secure and the inspiration which they 
cannot fail to imbibe are not to be measured in 
terms of railroad fare and hotel expenses. 

The Cincinnati convention promises to ex- 
ceed in importance and size every former gath- 
ering of the superintendents. President Henry 
Snyder has selected for discussion five topics 
which involve problems that are before every 
educator : 

1. The Training and Improvement of Teach- 
ers and Superintendents. 

2. Vocational Education. 

8. School Curricula and Organization. 

4. The Economy of Time in Education. 

5. The Investigation of the Efficiency of 
Schools and School Systems. 


Cincinnati has led in the development of 
many phases of education which make it of 
particular interest just at present. Its co-opera- 
tive trade education plan, its continuation 
schools, its special classes and its high schools 
have a national reputation that is based upon 
efficiency. 

We are certain that every school board which 
sends its superintendent to Cincinnati wi!] be 
more than repaid for the time and money out- 
lay. The reward will come in greater efficiency 
of the Superintendent and consequently in 
greater effectiveness of the schools. 


“DO ‘SCHOOL WORK’ NOW!” 

The injunction “do public work now” issued 
by some careful observers of industrial and 
financial conditions, applies with especial force 
to schools and school authorities. There is am- 
ple evidence that no time, in several years, has 
been more opportune for realizing building pro- 
jects and for buying every school necessity, than 
the present. 

The depressed condition of industry and the 
timid attitude of men engaged in every branch 
of commerce, following the declaration of the 
European war, have had the effect of reducing 
prices on some manufactured products and on 
many raw materials. The general uncertainty 
has made contractors and materialmen willing 
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to accept work at lower profits than they would 
consider in more prosperous times. Labor, too, 
has taken a more friendly attitude, and, while 
wages have not been and should not be reduced, 
there exist just now noticeably better relations 
which cannot fail to result in better work. 

While the chief lines of manufactured arti- 
cles which enter into the equipment of schools 
have not been affected by the present depression, 
many individual firms have felt its results. 
This is particularly true in the case of manu- 
facturers who supply articles which have a gen- 
eral distribution and which enter the schools 
only as a part of a much wider field of sale. 
Some of the furniture and machinery lines have 
thus placed themselves in the attitude of espe- 
cially seeking school business at a marked. ad- 
vantage to the school authorities. In only a 
few lines have prices gone up and in these the 
market is still rising. 

It will be of general advantage if schovl 
boards will do their buying now, if they will 
undertake contemplated building prujects with 
celerity. If the European war should end be- 
fore the middle of summer the export of Ameri- 
ean goods to all of the countries now engaged 
will be enormous, and prices will climb corre- 
spondingly. 

School boards should, also, take into consid- 
eration a_public duty which they have to per- 
form, and a public service which they may ren- 
der, by promptly giving out orders which they 
have under consideration. Every contract 
which is given out today, lessens by just so 
much the existing unemployment and the result- 
ing distress; it stimulates the business of the 
immediate sellers and makers of the articles, 
which in turn reacts most favorably upon .the 
materialmen from whom they buy. Every re- 
duction of unemployment and every stimula- 
tion of individual business firms helps retailers 
and makers of every form of living necessity. 
It helps to stimulate all business and to restore 
confidence and enterprise. Finally, it makes 
possible the continued support of the schools 
thru taxation. 


CURRENT LITERATURE AND SCHOOLS. 
Hamlin Garland, the novelist, recently ut- 
tered a criticism on the lack of general knowl- 
edge of current literature which reflects a gen- 
eral fault of schools and teachers. He said: 

“When nearly forty years ago as a pupil in a 
small school in northern Iowa I came to the 
study of literature, it was with the notion that 
the writers of books were all dead or very re- 
mote—to study English, poetry, and fiction was 
(as in geology) a matter of fossil remains and 
post-glacial epochs. 

“T don’t think this was entirely my fault. My 
teachers and the few essays I read furnished 
me with this absurd notion.” 

What Mr. Garland says of literature applies 
in a sense to almost every branch of school 
study. Our arithmetics still offer type problems 
that applied half a century ago but are today 
unknown in the business world. Our histories 
give extensive accounts of revolutionary events 
but are silent on our more recent history. We 
still insist upon teaching children to spell 
archaic words to the neglect of the average 
present-day vocabulary of the majority of edu- 
cated men and women. 

The study of literature in the grades and in 
the earlier years of the high school cannot well 
enter into extended examination of current 
literature. The students are too immature to 
judge and evaluate what only time can finally 
pass upon. 

But, the schools should and must in the later 
years of the high school and in the college lead 
the students into a broad study and apprecia- 
tion of the best current literature. For our 
literature in the best expression of our intel- 





lectual and moral life—it is a picture of the 
times, more accurate and inclusive than our 
art, our architecture or our common institu- 
tions. To have a taste for and judgment of 
good literature in current books and periodicals 
is to have a big grasp on one of the finest and 
noblest pleasures of life. 


POLITICS AND SCHOOLS. 

The influence of polities upon school boards 
is so hackneyed a subject that we hesitate in 
touching upon it. Much condemned as it has 
been for years, its evil tendencies crop out 
again and again. We need but read the daily 
papers to learn of a bitter contest in Spring- 
field, Mass., in which “bock polities” are seek- 
ing control of the school committee. In St. 
Louis we find the oldest form “party conven- 
tions” bringing forward a group of public-spir- 
ited citizens whose aim is to secure legislation 
which shall make the school board no longer a 
“plum” for the municipal bosses. In Salt Lake 
City another form of politics has caused the 
board of education to publicly consider, without 
sufficient evidence, charges of “a deal” between 
the superintendent and a principal by which the 
former is said to have traded the latter’s support 
in an election for an appointment. In Chicago 
various political forces clashed in Mrs. Young’s 
re-election as superintendent of schools. So we 
might go on almost indefinitely telling of school 
troubles at the bottom of which are polities. 

It will be a happy day indeed for American 
schools when the menace of partisanship and 
private interests are fully reduced and when 
nothing but the true interests of the children 
and the broadest public spirit shall control all 
school board actions. In the meantime the good 
fight must go on. 


A SILVER JUBILEE. 

Public service of the noblest kind receives 
so little recognition in the hustle and bustle of 
American life that it is a genuine pleasure to 
record a public acknowledgment of the splendid 
work of a superintendent such as was recently 
accorded to Mr. Charles B. Boyer, of Atlantic 
City, N. J. The occasion was the completion 
of 25 years of effective labor as head of the At- 
lantic City schools, a span of time during 
which Mr. Boyer led the schools of a growing 
city thru thousands of difficulties to a fore- 
most place in the commonwealth. A watch and 
a memorial volume are insignificant indeed in 
such a demonstration, as compared to the ex- 
pression of loyalty, thanks and appreciation 
which they represent. Certainly, such an an- 
niversary is an incentive to still better efforts 
and greater success. 


PUBLIC COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

The spirit of secrecy, which actuated a fam- 
ous medieval city council to meet in a chamber 
whose vaulted ceiling was decorated with a 
carved rose, still lives among American school 
boards. Altho school-board members do not 
point to a rose as the sign of silence, the pro- 
ceedings of some boards are as truly “sub rosa” 
as were those of the Flemish burghers. 

The press and the public have little patience 
with public business conducted behind closed 
doors. Except questions involving the charac- 
ter of teachers and others, or touching policies 
and actions which will be subverted to private 
gain at public expense, we can conceive no rea- 
sons for holding school-board meetings in secret. 

Whether the sessions of committees shall be 
public, just as general meetings are, is a point 
which cannot be similarly insisted upon. School 
boards have power to administer and legislate 
for the schools only as boards, and committees 
cannot, without specific authority, do more 
than undertake preliminary discussions and 
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studies for the purpose of recommending action. 
From necessity mahy of these preliminaries re- 
quire a certain temporary privacy without which 
friction, scandal and positive public harm ecan- 
not be avoided. 

It is, therefore, generally desirable that com- 
mittees be given the privilege to act without the 
presence of citizens or representatives of the 
press when this appears necessary. Some boards 
of education earry this principle a step further 
by requiring that executive officers and com- 
mittees shall hold their conclusions and reports 
in confidence until they can be received by the 
whole body in its official capacity. 

The best plan of official etiquette in the long 
run is to consider all business as public prop- 
erty and to transact it as such. The American 
press may be relied upon to keep faith in with- 
holding matters which are not ready for publi- 
cation. School-board members should have the 
courage and the backbone to do all of their 
work in full publie view. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT COMPARISONS. 

In the findings of the Alabama school survey 
appears this significant sentence: 

“One farmer with a cheap automobile has 
more money invested in that one piece of mech- 
anism than the average rural community as a 
whole has in its school plant; and the owner of 
the auto frequently spends as much on the up- 
keep of his one car as the community spends 
for the total maintenance of the school, includ- 
ing the teacher’s salary.” 

A New England village has come to our at- 
tention in which the annual receipts of the only 
“movie” theater exceed the total expenditures 
of the community for its school by nearly a 
thousand dollars. 

When such comparisons can be made shall we 
still listen complacently to the ery about school 
extravagance ¢ 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 

At the present time when the state legis- 
lators are in session and when there is so much 
discussion of improving the schools thru the en- 
actment of laws it is well to remember that: 


Six states in the Union have no compulsory 
school attendance law. 

Six states permit children under 14 years of 
age to work in factories. 

Fifteen states have exemptions to their child 
labor laws which practically nullify the four- 
teen-year limit. 

The child labor laws in a considerable number 
of states are practically dead letters at some 
time each year in some parts of practically every 
state in the Union, particularly where the can- 
ning industries flourish. 


, ECONOMY IN THE PRACTICAL ARTS 
DEPARTMENTS. 

A western school-board member, in a sarcas- 
tic moment, referred to the work of the local 
manual-training department as “making poor 
kindling out of good lumber” and of the do- 
mestic science classes, as “cooking for the gar- 
bage crematory.” 

While there is much malice in these phrases, 
it is not to be doubted that they contain an 
element of truth, which reflects upon the prac- 
tical foresight and economical disposition of the 
persons responsible for practical-arts courses. 
In the eagerness of teachers and supervisors to 
make the manual training and domestic science 
of the greatest educational value, the more prac- 
tical elements of cost, and industrial and com- 
munity value have been overlooked. Principles 
and processes have been emphasized at the ex- 
pense of products. 


Srhhool Soon Jounal 


The best manual arts departments have, in 
recent years, fully recognized the danger of 
becoming too formal, and are doing work which 
is really worth while. We learn from time to 
time how the boys in the grades have made var- 
ious articles for school or home use, for sale, or 
for gift purposes during holiday time. In the 
high schools, machinery and furniture having 
a true commercial value have been built; re- 
pairs for the schools have been successfully 
undertaken; printing has been done, ete. In 
the girls’ departments clothing and needlework 
have been made for home use, for sale and for 
worthy charities. The products of the school 
kitchen have gone into the school lunchroom, 
into the homes of the girls and have. frequently 
found ready sale at regular current prices. 

It is a duty of school boards which cannot be 
shirked in these days of high costs to ask the 
directors of manual arts departments to justify 
their expenditures for supplies, to prove that 
their products are worth while, and to show that 
their work has a true industrial 
value. 


and social 


A “GAG” RULE. 

The Topeka, Kans., board of education has, 
according to the local press added a new section 
to its rules, which reads: 

“Any school employee may be removed by the 
board for disloyalty. It shall be considered dis- 
loyal to criticise unfavorably, by manner, act or 
word, the plans and policies of the schools or the 
work of any of its officers, or to discuss the same 
in a light, trivial, flippant or gossipy manner. 
In general it shall be considered disloyal to dis- 
cuss in a derogatory, fault-finding manner the 
plans and policies of the schools or the work of 
any of its employees, except it be in a sericus, 
professional, business conference with some offi- 
cer of the school, superior in rank to the one 
making the complaint. This shall in no sense 
apply to the full and frank and free discussion 
of matters or topics which may arise for ccn- 
sideration in the regular business and profes- 
sional meetings of teachers and other officers of 
the schools.” 

It is difficult to understand how any body of 
citizens sitting as legislative heads of a school 
system can adopt and promulgate a “gag” rule 
like the above. The standard of professional 
ethics among the Topeka teachers must be low 
indeed to require such harsh measures. 


EFFICIENCY METHODS. 

The growing necessity of efficiency tests in 
school departments is reflected in every annual 
report issued from the larger cities of the coun- 
try. Everywhere it is felt that the testing of 
methods and practices should be in the hands of 
inen who are especially fitted by natural inclina- 
tion and training for scientific research and 
statistical work, and who have a broad training 








The World is Mine. 
—Bartholomew, Minneapolis Journal. 
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in psychology, pedagogy and educational ad- 
ministration. Supervisory and executive officers 
of school systems are generally beginning to 
understand that the daily routine and the neces- 
sary pressure of work in directing teachers and 
principals, and dealing with school boards and 
the public, make it impossible for them to study 
these problems as impartially and thoroly as is 
needed. They cannot, as it were, stand off from 
their work, look it over and evaluate it in all its 
aspects. 


Just in line with this movement, the Buffalo 
Board of School Examiners observes in its an- 
nual report: 


“In the fields of business and industry com- 
petent managers have always at hand tangible 
evidence of the measure of the efficiency and 
ability of their employes, and definite plans by 
which the labors and energies of such employes 
are controlled and regulated. There is no reason 
why a municipality should not attempt to estab- 
lish in all branches of its service, and most espe- 
cially in the department of education, definite 
standards of efficiency thru which the people 
back of the government may be assured of the 
successful progress of its teaching body just as 
the average businessman, the manufacturer, or 
the corporation manager assures himself of the 
efficiency of his business organization by main- 
taining a high grade of service in the persons 
assisting in its operation. 

“We are of the opinion also that this idea 
could be worked out along other lines involving 
the business and supervisory duties of school 
administration; that it could be applied effective- 
ly in a bureau of educational research, in the 
conducting of surveys for the guidance of voca- 
tional and trade education, in the systematizing 
of the matter of accounting and the plan of buy- 
ing and distributing school supplies, in the collec- 
tion and analysis of all data bearing upon the 
specific problems presented in the physical con- 
dition of the city schools, in the collection and 
publication of school facts and figures to inform 
the public fully coneerning school affairs, in short 
in the working out of the city’s school problems 
in an orderly, scientific and accurate manner in 
the full knowledge and confidence of the people 
and without encroaching upon the duties of high 
salaried officers hired for other purposes. We re- 
spectfully offer these suggestions for the serious 
consideration of all persons interested in making 


our schools as efficient and progressive as the 
best in the country.” 


SCHOOL MEN AND PRACTICAL 
AFFAIRS. 

Josh Billings said that he knew a school 
master so learned in books that he could pro- 
nounce the name of a horse in seven different 
languages but so ignorant of practical affairs 
that he allowed a trickster to sell him a long 
eared mule for a saddle horse. 


In more recent times the criticism has taken 
on a less extravagant expression but in some 
form or other it still persists. One reason for 
its persistence is that to a degree it is true. 
Teaching, like all callings, gathers to itself 
many men and women who are dreamers, theor- 
izers, whose heads are in the clouds but whose 
feet do not touch the earth. But this is as 
true of every other profession as it is of teach- 
ing. That the solid judgment of the people has 
discovered that there are teachers who under- 
stand practical affairs, seems to be indicated 
by recent happenings. If to be efficient mem- 
bers of general assemblies, houses of congress, 
governors of commonwealths, presidents of Re- 
publics, requires practical sense, then a consid- 
erable number of school masters have demon- 
strated that they possess it. It is nothing to 
boast about. It needs to be mentioned only as 
a hopeful sign. A sign that teachers are of the 
earth, earthy, that there is at least the smell of 
practical smoke about their academi¢ clothing, 
that they show less of the mildew of the cloister 
than of the dust of the street.—Jllinois Educa- 
tional Bulletin. 
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Medical Inspection 


School Sound Fournal 
in County Schools 


A. C. Berg, County Superintendent of Schools, Towner, N. D. 


The realization of the need of thoro and sys- 
tematic medical inspection of our schools has 
been growing upon me during twenty years or 
more of active teaching. The results of physical 
examination of school children as revealed in 
some of the larger cities of the Eastern United 
States were alarming in their nature, but until 
lately I consoled myself with the thought that 
the school children of our wind-swept, sun- 
kissed state of North Dakota were infinitely 
healthier than these examinations in the East 
proved them to be there. As this movement 
spread westward and statistics became available 
for neighboring states, the veracity of this con- 
soling thought appeared doubtful and statistics 
now available from examinations held in my 
own county, McHenry County, prove it to be 
entirely unfounded. The school children of 
North Dakota need medical attention as much 
as do the children of the large cities of the 
Fast. 

In the winter of 1913, a systematic cam- 
paign was begun in the County to awaken a 
realization in the minds of the people of the 
need and value of this kind of work. A series 
of 42 teachers’ meetings, to which the parents 
were invited, was arranged in different parts of 
the county. The basis of the work done at these 
meetings was a most excellent little text on the 
physical needs of the child, Allen’s “Civics and 
Health.” Local physicians, dentists and the ex- 
tension forces of the university and agricul- 
tural college were drawn upon, and interesting 
meetings were held in every community. In 
this way public opinion was educated and at the 
spring meeting of the School Officers of Mc- 
Henry County, held in April, 1914, at Towner, 
this same topic was made the main issue with 
the result that many of the districts decided to 
introduce a simple form of inspection in their 
own schools. 

Aided by the county physician, Dr. Kolb of 
Granville, the following physical report cards 
were prepared and were offered to the boards 
who wished to introduce the work into their 
schools. (See Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2.) 

The medical men of the county have given 
their hearty co-operation to this work and are 
practically donating their services. The physi- 
cian who is engaged by the school board to do 
this work for the district, signs a contract to do 
three things: 

-First, to make one thoro medical examination 
each year, the results of which are tabulated on 
card number 1 and are filed with the clerk of 
the district. 

Second, to hold a monthly inspection of each 
school in the district. As the examining physi- 
cian is usually the local physician this can be 
done as opportunity presents itself when making 
a professional call in the neighborhood. 

Third, the physician shall be at the call of 
the teacher so that when she suspects a case of 
infectious or contagious disease in her school, 
she may call him without extra charge to the 
district. For doing these three things the physi- 
cians receive fifty cents per pupil in the rural 
district and twenty-five cents per pupil in the 
towns. This, you will note, barely covers the 
expense connected with the work, especially 
where the hiring of livery rigs is necessary. 

‘The customary plan of procedure in the rural 
districts is to have what we call “Health Pic- 
nies.” The parents are asked to assemble with 
their children at some schoolhouse conveniently 
located in the district, a part of the schoolhouse 
is curtained off, and the examination is con- 
ducted ‘there, in the presence of the parents of 
the child, by the physician, the county superin- 
tendent and the teacher assisting in the clerical 
work. The physician, who makes the examina- 
tion, within ‘a day or two after the examination 
is-held, mails a report of the child’s physical 


Editor’s Note—This is an abstract of an interesting 
and extremely suggestive address delivered before the 
School Administration Department of the North Dakota 
Education Association, Bismarck, N. D., Oct. 23, 1914. 


condition (card number 2) to the parents. The 
latter are asked to take this report with them 
to their local physician and to have the child 
treated. The local physician states on the back 
of card number 2 what treatment has been given 
the child and returns the card to the secretary 
of the county board of health, which is the 
county superintendent of schools. This com- 
pletes the record. 

That this work is justified and needed is ap- 
parent from the results obtained from the ex- 
amination of the children of four different dis- 
tricts as shown below. School No. 1, a conseli- 
dated town and country district revealed the 
following results: 

School No. 1. 
Number examined 
Number having enlarged glands 
Number having nervous diseases 
Number having cardiac diseases 
Number having pulmonary diseases 
Number having skin diseases 
Number having eye defects (pronounced)... 
Number having ea: defects (pronounced)... 
Number having defective nasal breathing. . 
Number having adenoids 
Number having enlarged tonsils 
Number having decayed teeth 83 
Total having some defects about 125 

In this school were found two children with 
advanced cases of tuberculosis of the lungs, scat- 
tering the germs of disease with every breath 
they exhale. Noie that only nine out of the 
entire one hundred and thirty-four were normel. 

In school number 2 conditions as revealed 
were about the same with the exception that the 
teeth of these children were better than those of 
the town school and I believe we can readily 
tell why. 

School No. 2 (Rural). 
Number examined 
Number having defective nutrition 
Number having enlarged glands 
Number having goitre 
Number have deformities (chest) 
Number have defective vision 
Number having defective hearing 
Number having defective nasal breathing 
Number having adenoids 
Number having defective tonsils 
Number having defective teeth 

School number 3, as you will note, reveals 
about the same condition of affairs. In this 


To Secretary, MoHenry County Board of Health, Towner, HN. PD. « 


OO OOD TI cricertetctt beertcineeensbcnomneenttindl 
has been oxamined hy me and thet I have prescribed for 


bh (Sere give details) 


| Dentist, Ooulist, Physician, Surgeon 
Dated st. D. 


ot 914» 


| WOTE: The dootor to whom this case is referred will please 
fill out the above blenk and mail forthwith to the seoretery of 
McHenry County Board of Health, Towner, N. D. 


Fig. 2. Obverse. 


#2PORT OF CHILD'S PHYSICAL CONDITION 
(Seasion Laws, 1913....chapter 263, Seo. 80) 
To the Parente of — vn 
We respectfully oall your attention to the fact that 
ig not well, es he is handicapped on eccount of 
Take thie child to your family physician for treatment and advice 
heeshtaininiintinn SEE 
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Sincerely, 
_——— 
Teacher 
School Dist. No.___School Wo. 
Medioal Examiner, Health Officer 
the 


P.S. Take thie card along so the doctor may return it to 
Bosré of Yealth. 
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Fig. 3. Reverse. 


school there was an unusually large number of 
children suffering from defective vision, espe- 
cially among the children of the lower grades. 
The basement of the schoolhouse where these 
children attend has been converted into a school- 
room for the lower grades and the number of 
windows is inadequate for the size of the rooms. 
As a result the children’s eyes have suffered. 


School No. 3 (Town). 
examined 
having defective nutrition 
having enlarged glands 
having cardiac diseases 
Number having goitre 
Number having skin diseases 
Number having deformities (spine) 
Number having deformities (chest) 
Number having deformities (extremities) .. 
Number having defective vision 
Number having diseases of eye 
Number having defective hearing 
Number having diseases of ear 
Number having defective nasal breathing... 
Number having adenoids 
Number having defective tonsils 
Number having defective teeth... 
Number having defective mentality 

In school number 4 another little girl was 
found suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Physical Record Card for McHenry County Schools 


This Card to be Kept on File in the School 


Name of School _. 


District Number 


Name of Child : 
(SURNAME FIRST) 


Date of Birth 


Nutrition 
Enlarged Glande__. 











Previous Diseases 


Pulmonary Diseases - 


Nervous Diseases . 





Naine and Address of Parents or Guardians: 


Deformities< Chest __ _. 


Skin Diseases - 





(Spine ; <p 








Defective Hearing 
Diseases of Ear... 


Gastro Intestinal ______. 
Mentality ......... 


Days attended last year, 
—from schoo] register 


v—slight defect: 


Fig. 1. 


x—defect; 

















xx—treatment advised 


INSPECTION RECORD CARD. 





Twelfth Night—‘‘Come Away, Death’’ 
The Clown sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 
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them all right into your school 


room. 
Victor XXV ' ; . 
$67.50 special quotation For full information, address the 
to schools only : 
ee the Victor is not in use, the Educational Department 
orn can be placed under the instru- > @ e 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cablant on Se locked to pro- Victor Talking Machine Co. 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
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Miles C. Holden. 


(Concluded from Page 28.) 
and had a large cavity in her left lung. This 
little girl was immediately taken out of school 
and by the fresh air and good food treatment has 
entirely recovered. 
School No. 4 (Rural). 

Wumber examined ...... Ee tee ho one 40 
Number having defective nutrition......... 7 
Number having enlarged glands......... 14 
Number having pulmonary diseases.... 1 
Number having defective vision............ 
Number having diseases of eye............. 
Number having defective hearing 
Number having adenoids......... 
Number having defective tonsils........... 
Number having defective teeth............ 
Number having goitre............... et 

In conclusion, is it worth while? Would we 
hesitate as to the answer if it was your boy or 
girl, or my boy or girl, that was saved from an 
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early grave? The proverbial “stitch in time” 
is never so efficient as when applied to health. 
School conditions and school surroundings ag- 
gravate and even cause many of these ailments 
from which we find school children suffering. 
{ maintain that the state has no moral right, 
even tho it may have a legal right, to compel 
my child to attend school unless conditions safe- 
guarding its health are also made compulsory. 
If one of the aims of education is service and 
the person with the diseased body, no matter 
how cultured or brilliant his mind, is a burden 
te society instead of a useful factor, then we 
ean see that it is “penny wise and dollar fool- 
ish” to go the way we have been going. Let us 
look after the physical needs of our school chil- 
dren and discontinue the practice of padding 
their minds at the expense of their bodies. 


THE INFLUENCE ON SCHOOLS OF THE 
COUNTY UNIT OF TAXATION 


E. C. Yont, Brock, Neb. 


The levying of taxes and the distribution of 
funds for the conduct of educational activities 
has been a source of contention since the estab- 
lishment of the first state systems. The follow- 
ing paper, which was read before the Nebraska 
School Board Association, November 5, 1914, 
discusses a change in the method of making 
local school tax levies which appears desirable in 
more than one-half of the states of the Union. 
Altho discussing primarily Nebraska conditions, 
it is of general interest.—/Hditor. 

The state of Nebraska is now operating and 
financing its schools upon what may properly be 
called a single school district unit of taxation. 
This system was adopted many years ago, and 
but few changes have been made since, not even 
changing the district boundaries from their 
first locations. 


Our method of securing revenue for the main- 
tenance of the school system has really advanced 
but one step since the founding of the first 
public schools in America, that step being the 
distribution of certain public funds not col- 
lected by taxation. This was an important step 
in the right direction, but does not, however, 
fully equalize the burden of education, as that 
source supplies only a small part of the enor- 
mous fund necessary to carry on our school 
system. 

The next step in the evolution of a broader 
conception of the need and purpose of educa- 
tion is when the people of a county pool their 
efforts to maintain the schools of the county, 
the wealthier districts helping the poorer ones 
to maintain a system of edueation believed to 
be for the general good of the county. General 
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Announcement 


For several years we have manufactured an 
oil paint specially suited for school interiors under 
the trade name of ‘‘Mattcote (Egg-Shell).’’ To 
avoid confusing this product with “ Mattcote,” 
our flat paint, and as a name more descriptive of 
this product, it will now be known as 


Patek’s EGSHELCOTE 


Patek’s Egshelcote is an oil paint for in- 
terior walls and woodwork in schools. 
with a hard, dull finish that is pleasing in appear- 
ance and beneficial in effect. 


PATEK’S EGSHELCOTE IS USED 
NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS AND 
MEETS WITH APPROVAL BECAUSE 
OF ITS EASE OF APPLICATION, 
COVERING CAPACITY, DURA- 
BILITY, FINENESS OF FINISH 
AND EASE OF WASHING. 


Cheaper Than Lead and Oil. 


Write for free sample and literature. 


Patek Brothers, Sole Makers, Milwaukee 
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Dull Finish Oil Paint 
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county taxation represents a big advance in the 
equalization of the burdens of education beyond 
the single school district system of taxation. 

The disadvantage of our present system of 
district taxation is in that the burden is not 
uniform among the several districts of the 
county. Many districts are today struggling to 
exist under the maximum levy, while perhaps 
the adjoining districts are enjoying excellent 
educational advantages with a minimum levy. 

If the cost of education is to be a public 
burden it should be borne more uniformly, and 
to do so means that the boundaries of the unit 
of taxation must be enlarged to include not less 
than a whole county. Such a change might be 
made without making a material difference in 
our present school laws further than that part 
pertaining to the collection of school funds and 
a provision for the proper distribution of the 
funds to the several schools of the county. 

According to the last school directory com- 
piled in my home, Nemaha county, there were 
81 school districts employing 119 teachers. 
Seven of these schools voted a tax of but three 
mills. They had an aggregate assessed valua- 
tion of $499,510, an average daily attendance of 
112 pupils, and a school census of 317. 

In this same county there were seven other 
schools that paid a school tax of 20 mills or 
more. They had an assessed valuation of $1,- 
015,577, an average daily attendance of 994 
pupils, and an aggregate school census of 1,573. 

Thus the second group of schools was re- 
quired to educate nearly nine times as many 
children as the former group on practically 
double the taxable property. Were we collecting 
our school revenue by the county unit system of 
taxation, less than ten mills levied on all the 
taxable property of the county would create a 
larger fund than is paid out annually by the 
combined school districts of the county for 
teachers. 

Where the county unit system is used for 
administrative purposes many advantages may 
be gained in an economic way. This, of course, 
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For that New School to be built next 
spring be sure to specify the 


Western Electric 





Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


School Soar Sournal 


May we send you as a matter of assist- 
ance our new 16-page illustrated bulletin 
and a 36-page set of specifications and data 
for planning the installation of a station- 


ary vacuum cleaner? 


Write today for Booklet 150-BA 
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depends upon the liberality of the law and the 
desire of the people to avail themselves of its 
privileges. 

According to the United States Bureau of 
Edueation twenty states of the Union are now 
using the county unit system, or something sim- 
ilar, and of the states that have adopted this 
system none have gone back to the former single 
district system of taxation. This certainly 
should be sufficient recommendation for its 
adoption. 

The change to county unit system of taxation 
will be opposed for selfish reasons just as the 
single school district system was opposed in the 
early settlements of America, and just as this 
opposition has continued down to the present 
time. 


It is from county taxation, rather than from 
local taxation, that the greater part of the neces- 
sary funds with which to maintain a good school 
must, in the future, be derived. Many districts 
cannot, from local taxation, produce a sufficient 
sum of money; short terms, poor teachers, and 
weak schools are the results of the attempt to 
make them produce it. It is only county pool- 
ing of effort, to maintain what is for the com- 
mon good of all, that good schools can be main- 
tained thruout the state. 

In closing I want to impress upon school 
board members that the county unit system of 
taxation means uniform schools and _ better 
schools thruout the state and uniform tax over 
the county. The levy will vary some in the sev- 
eral counties of the state. but it will be a long 
step in the right direction. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 


In the discussion of adult immigrant educa- 
tion held on November 24 by the New York State 
Teachers’ Association in its annual convention 
at Albany, the various speakers covered many 
phases of the subject ranging from the urgency 
of the problem to specific methods explained by 
experienced teachers. 

The sense of the conference may be summed 
up in two general conclusions, important to 
every community in the country that has an im- 
migrant colony large or small: First, the edu- 
cation of the immigrant is not merely an inter- 
esting possibility in educational extension work, 
but is rather an urgent social necessity with 
whic h the educational system as a public utility 
1s called upon to deal. Secondly, it is high 
time that the manner and method and content 
of this education, hitherto the subject of casual 
experiment in a few scattered places, should be 
organized and standardized by the public de- 


partment of education with at least temporary 
assistance from private bodies. 


Nearly three million immigrants in this coun- 
try are unable to speak English. Only one-third 
of the aliens that take the first legal steps toward 
naturalization—which requires nothing but a 
“declaration of intention”—ever take the final 
step, which requires facing an educational test. 
Most of them have had absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to prepare for it. This means that there 
is in this country a great host of aliens, too 
ignorant not only to be naturalized, but also to 
learn American institutions and American 
standards of living. There is a menace to any 
community in the presence of a large number 
of illiterates. Totally ignorant of American in- 
stitutions, they are ready to accept any influence 
labelled “American,” whether it be the school 
or the saloon or the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

There is as yet no federal policy for immi- 
grant education. Only a few states have pro- 
vided state aid for classes for foreigners. In 
the larger cities and towns there are a few even- 
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ing schoo!s, little advertised and reaching an 
almost inconsiderable percentage of the local 
immigrant population. In camps dnd canneries 
and other remote communities there are prac- 
tically no classes whatever. Only formal action 
by nation and state and city can really organize 
immigrant education. And such action must 
be the real object of any constructive program. 

Meanwhile many experiments are open to 
separate communities. Last year in New York 
City the board of education conducted a regular 
class in a private factory. This is cited merely: 
as an instance of the flexibility’ possib'e to 
school systems. In some places the school has 
furnished classrooms, heat and lighting for 
evening classes for foreigners, and one or more 
private organizations have furnished the teach- 
ers and textbooks. There are many possibilities. 

All such experiments must be organized with 
the greatest care. As the Albany Conference 
points out the teaching of adult foreigners is 
exceedingly difficult work greatly needing defi- 
nition and classification on the part of students 
and initiators of educational methods and pro- 
grams in the country. These, briefly, are the 
rocks that will wreck any experiment in teach- 
ing adult immigrants: Having teo many ses- 
sions a week, or too long a session each night; 
engaging teachers tired out with day school 
work and perhaps utterly out of sympathy with 
the adult immigrant’s situation; putting men 
well educated in their own language but igno- 
rant of English in the same class with illiter- 
ates; using textbooks adapted to children rather 
than to grown men and women who, however 
childlike in mental attainment, have had the 
education of adult experience. All these and 
other matters challenge the resources of the best 
pedagogic wisdom of the country. 

Only such effort on the part of the depart- 
ment of education, supported by a governmental 
policy, can work out for the immigrant an edu- 
cational system which will make him socially 
and industrially competent in American life. 
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VALVE LOCKS 
INK ABSOLUTELYZ \AND CONSTANT 
EVENLY 





Clean—the mimeoégraph is 


cleanly. Its operation is not a dirty-hand job. The ink 
is securely locked within a scientifically built fountain, 
which permits its egress only in such quantities as the 
printing demands. This is one of the features that help 
to make the mimeograph the most practical device ever 
conceived of for duplicating typewritten matter. Let us 
send you our new booklet “F.’’ You'll find it interesting, 
even if you don’t think you need a mimeograph now. 
Send today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago-New York. 





The Superintendent 
Said to the School Board 


“Our new school has been built according to the 
most modern and sanitary practices. We must not 
spoil what we have accomplished by installing un- 
sanitary equipment.”’ 


Among other things, that Superintendent wanted to 
avoid the old-fashioned, fading, dust catching, 
germ holding window shades. 


When the School Board had investigated various 
kinds of window shades they knew he wanted 


EROLU 


Trade Mark Registered 


WINDOW SHADES 


for they found them sanitary, easy to clean and even washable. 
They found the craft colors soft and harmonious and quickly saw 
that they would let the air in yet keep the sunlight out. 

From now on, these shades with their drop top and roll up bottom 
will be standard equipment for any school that School Board outfits. 
Just how well they are satisfied with their purchase we would 
like to show you. We will gladly send you a copy of their commen- 
datory letter, together with descriptive literature, on request. 


We also manufacture an Aero ux Ventilator, a ventilator that regu- 





Rotary mimeograph prices range from 


$30 to $160 


lates the volume of air, giving plenty of ventilation without draft. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


Waukesha, Wis. 


415 Oakland Ave. 





Athletics and Physical Education 


The dangers of emphasizing athletics for the 
benefit of the few, and at the expense of the 
many, are emphasized in a report recently pre- 
sented to the school board of Beaver Falls, Pa. 
The argument of Supt. C. C. Green, author of 
the report, applies universally to small cities of 
the country. In part, it reads: The question 
of high school athletics presents serious prob- 
lems, which if not solved properly, will undoubt- 
edly serve to defeat the true aims of education 
in our school system. These problems have been 
brought about by the rise of the following con- 
diticns: 

1. The rapidly increasing prominence given 
to inter-school athletic contests as a phase of the 
legitimate work of the schools to the exclusion 
of games and physical exercises within the 
student body. 

2. The investment in facilities for physical 
education, which may be wisely administered 
for the benefit of all the people of the commun- 
ity, or which may not be so administered, de- 
pending upon our policies. 

We are enthusiastically in favor of the physi- 
cal phase of education—but in this as in other 
phases of our work we must be guided by the 
princip'e of the “greatest good for the greatest 
number.” 

I. The present tendency to place increasing 
emphasis upon contests between different schools 
results as follows: Approximately 10 per cent of 
the student body receives the benefit of the physi- 
eal training in football and basketball. This is 
due to the fact that present tendencies demand 
that all our efforts be concentrated upon train- 
ing a few boys for the purpose of whipping a 
few other boys from another school. The real 
play element is almost entirely eliminated, and 
the boy who needs physical development most 


receives the least attention simply because he is 
not able to help us win our games. 

Now, we believe in playing to win, but we 
do believe that whatever money, time, and 
energy we invest in physical education in the 
future should be so distributed that not a single 
boy or girl in the school system will be neg- 
lected. Games and physical exercises should be 
provided for all ages and conditions, and for 
both sexes. This is not mere idealism, but is 
very practical and is well worked out in many 
of the best school systems. 

Inter-school contests have their place; they 
serve to foster what is called school spirit. They 
make friends for the school when we are win- 
ning—and enemies when we are losing. But 
when they are over-emphasized it is also a fact 
that there.is a tendency to subordinate all other 
phases of the school work to them. Great care 
must be taken that a student’s athletic interests 
be not interfered with, but that same student 
frequently claims the right to allow almost any- 
thing to take precedence over his studies. 

It is also true that an occasional boy is kept 
in school for a time merely because he finds a 
place on the first team, hut usually the de'eter- 
ious influence of such a boy upon the remainder 
of the school is more conspicuous than his own 
educational growth. 

Under present conditions an undue portion of 
the time and energy of the teacher is required 
directly in the interests of athletics and in 
questions of discipline and instruction growing 
out of athletics. This, of course, works to the 
detriment of the students not directly interested 
—or 90 per cent of the student body. 

II. The investment feature of this question 
requires little comment except with reference to 
the financial management of athletics. In this 
connection we are convinced that the amount of 


money invested in the athletic field and the 
gymnasium makes it imperative that the entire 
financial management be taken over by the 
school board, all receipts be turned into the 
treasury, and all expenses be paid by warrant of 
the board. A separate fund could be created, if 
deemed advisable, from which payments could 
be made, but all payments should be authorized 
by the board. 

The objectionable features cited above will 
never be eliminated unless some person or per- 
sons are charged with these problems and are 
given full authority in their solution, subject 
of course at all times to the supreme authority 
in all educational matters, the board of school 
directors. 

As the matter now stands advice and sugges- 
tions come from many good sources, but the dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that the suggestions are 
sometimes conflicting. 

We would therefore respectfully recommend: 

(1) That physical training be placed on a co- 
ordinate basis with intellectual training, and 
that it be placed under the direct jurisdiction of 
the Instruction Committee of the board and the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

(2) That all receipts from ath'etic contests, 
rental of the field, gymnasium, ete., be turned 
over to the treasurer of the school district. 

(3) That all payments be authorized by the 
Board of Directors. 

(4) That the rules and regulations governing 
athletic contests He revised to meet new condi- 
tions as they arise. 

(5) That as soon as practicable a director of 
physical training be employed for twelve months 
each year. A part of the expense of such an 
official might be borne by the chamber of com- 
merce or some civic society. 

(6) That this board, by resolution or other- 
wise, emphasize their policy with reference to 
the proper place of inter-school athletic contests 
in the scheme of education. 
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Are you interested in having your Schools absolutely Sanitary and Germ 
Proof? If so, send for the only preparation on the market today that does 
this work in a thoro and satisfactory manner. 


CORO-NOLEUM 


(Formerly marketed as Chloro-Naptholeum Disinfectant) 


the standard Disinfectant-Cleanser and Deodorant, is used for mopping and scrubbing 
floors, walls, toilets, desks, etc. 


A tablespoonful to a gallon of water is all that is required to make a solution that is more 
EFFICIENT and ECONOMICAL to use for cleaning than soap or soap powders. 


CORO-NOLEUM not only CLEANS thoroly but it DISINFECTS and DEODORIZE 


while cleansing. 


\- 


Write us today and let us give you a FREE DEMONSTRATION that will prove every 


claim we make for it. 


Department ‘‘E’’ 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


12 E. 42d Street 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Home Office 


Branches in Principal Cities 


New York City 





SOME FIRE REGULATIONS. 

Every progressive school board realizes the 
necessity of fire drills. State laws make pro- 
vision for them. Superintendents conduct them 
faithfully and report the results to their Boards. 
But the matter should not end here. The fol- 
lowing points should be observed by all prin- 
cipals and superintendents: 

The fire signa] should never be used for any 
other purpose. The practice of some janitors 
of ringing the fire bell late in the afternoon to 
notify teachers to vacate their rooms, should not 
be allowed. Superintendents who use the fire 
signal out of school hours to call the janitor to 
the office, commit a wrong. It shou'd be pos- 
sible to sound the alarm from several parts of 
the building, especially from the physical and 
chemical laboratories, manual training rooms, 
ecoking department and engine room. 

Printed or typewritten fire regulations should 
be posted in a-conspicuous place in every room. 
They should be brief because the teachers and 
students must be thoroly acquainted with them. 
It should be a rule of the school that every 
teacher spend a few minutes, say once a month, 
in teaching the fire regulations. They should 
admonish absolute silence on the part of every 
one as soon as the signal is given. During a 
fire drill strict military discipline should be 
observed. Any talking or other infraction of 
rules should be speedily dealt with. The regula- 
tions should state whether the students are to 
go in single file or two abreast, what exit to use, 
what class to follow, and whether the teacher 
is to lead or follow her class. A teacher should 
follow every line to see that no student is left 
behind. Qopies of these regulations should be 
filed in the safe. This is for the protection of 
the principal and superintendent so that if the 
classrooms are destroyed by fire, and conse- 
quently the regulations in them are also des- 
troyed the ones on file in the safe can be pro- 
duced, if necessary, to show that the principal 
and superintendent had performed their duty. 


Chemical fire extinguishers should be re- 
charged once a year and the date of the recharge 
should be plainly marked on a tag fastened to 
the tank. The large extinguisher, of about seven 
inches in diameter and holding about five gal- 
lons, should not be used exclusively as this is 
too heavy for the weaker women teachers to 
handle easily and quickly. Put some small 
extinguishers in your equipment. It is the duty 
of the principal tc see that the teachers know 


how to use the extinguishers. The writer has 
crganized a fire squad among the boys of his 
school. This squad knows how to use an ex- 
tinguisher, where they are located, and also the 
location of all fire alarm boxes. Notices printed 
in large type stating the location of the nearest 
extinguisher should be posted in every room. 
These notices may be made by the students of 
mechanical drawing. 


Albert Earley. 





THE PALACE OF EDUCATION, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The building is practically complete’and will be ready soon to receive the Educational Exhibits. 
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The Gregory School at West Orange, N. J. 
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is a model school in many respects. The blackboards 
are a splendid illustration. 


When the board of education and the architect 
were casting about for the “model and ideal” material 
to be used they decided on slate, with the result that all 
the blackboards in the Gregory School are of slate. 


Always specify slate for blackboards. 




















School Sound Jounal 


18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 





1 Simple to install. 
2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 
4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 
5 Do not warp. 
6 Do not discolor. 
7 Most hygienic. 
8 Easily washed. 
9 Wear for years. 
11 No uneven surfaces. 10 No scaling or peeling. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 
14 No janitor complaints. 
15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 
18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Per Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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SCHOOL BOARD DIRECTORS TO MEET. 

The twentieth annual session of the School 
Directors’ Department of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association will be held in Harris- 
burg on Thursday and Friday, Feb. 4 and 5, 1915. 

The Pennsylvania School Directors’ Assocla- 
tion is the oldest organization of its kind in 
the country, and its meetings have been produc- 
tive of much good in awakening an interest in 
school boards for progressive administration. It 
has also done much in shaping legislation and in 
establishing better relations between the pro- 
fessional teaching forces. The program for the 
coming meeting has been arranged by Pres. H. 
A. Boyer of Harrisburg, and Mr. D. D. Hammel- 
baugh of the same city. Such prominent educa- 
tors as Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. Chas. S. Foos 
of Reading, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Gov. M. G. 
Brumbaugh and Dr. Chas. Albert of Bloomsburg, 
will take part. In addition to these, a number 
of prominent school board members will speak, 
and a number of committee reports, including an 
éxtensive investigation into school board mat- 
ters, will be discussed. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR. 

The length of the school year is generally 
regarded as being one of the tests of the effi- 
ciency of an educational system. If it is to be so 
regarded, then Maine schools have shown a con- 
siderable gain in recent years. In 1907 the aver. 
age school year for the State was approximately 
130 days or 26 school weeks. In 1913 this had 
been increased to 164 days and for the past year 
a further gain of 2 days is to be noted. This 
represents a net increase of 16 days-or more 
than 3 school weeks in the 7 year period. The 
act of the Legislature of 1909 in. raising the 
minimum school year from 20 to 26 weeks was 
undoubtedly responsible in a large measure for 
the increase. 


Weare the pioneer designers and builders 
Our 25 years 
of experience in this line is for your ser- 
Only the highest grade of Labor- 
atory Furniture is manufactured in our 
up-to-the-minute equipped factory. 


Give us the opportunity to quote our 
prices on your requirements and to give 
you our suggestions on the equipment 
needed for your Laboratories and Domes- 
tic Science Departments. We know that 
we can serve you satisfactorily. 


WRITE FOR OUR 72-PAGE CATALOG 


Leonard Peterson & Co. 
1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Equipments 


Furniture 
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Last year there were 139 towns and cities in 
the State that maintained their schools for at 
least 180 days. This is the ideal school year for 
the majority of towns. On the other hand 320 
towns maintain a school year that was shorter 
than the average for the State. 


In commenting on these figures the annual 
state school report points out that a difference 
of 50 days or 10 school weeks between various 
municipalities is so great that a desirable equal- 
ity of educational opportunity can hardly be 
claimed. The suggestion is made that legisla- 
tive action should further remove this discrep- 
ancy by requiring 30 school weeks or 150 days as 
a minimum. There were last year 116 towns 
that fell below this suggested minimum and 
nearly all the eastern states have already adopted 
a school year of not less than 150 days, some 
states requiring considerably in excess of that 
number. 


A LETTER TO PARENTS. 


As a means of securing closer relations be 
tween the homes and the schools of West 
Chester, Pa., a letter signed by Mr. Ellwood 
Patrick, president of the board of education, has 
been sent out thru Supt. Addison L. Jones. The 
letter is so suggestive to school boards generally 
that it is here reprinted in full. 


“The School Board in its desire to co-operate 
with parents in getting the best results from the 
advantages offered in the public schools and to 
increase the efficiency of the teaching, is 
prompted to issue this open letter to parents and 
guardians. 


“In general, it may be said that regular attend- 
ance, punctuality and obedience are absolutely 
essential to success in any system of schools. 
West Chester is particularly fortunate in having 
very few homes in which children are detained 
from schools for any causes but those most 
necessary, or where disobedience in school is at 
all tolerated by the parents. 


“The School Board has provided sanitary build- 
ings, ventilated, lighted and heated in accord- 
ance with the best known methods; and has pro- 
cured the most skilful teachers. The conditions 


are such as are conducive to comfort and good 
work in school. 


The Famous Delta Table 


N° piece of laboratory furniture has ever been con- 
structed for the Physical Geography Laboratory that 
created so much interest among teachers and students 
as the Kewaunee Delta Table, here illustrated. 


It permits of a stream or streams of water flowing across a land 
area and carving the multitudes of river formations before it dis- 
charges its contents into the sea. 
sediment to make new land areas, especially the most wonderful 
deltas made of the coarser material, while the finest of silt settles in 
the sea floor far out from the shore. 
The streams should flow all during the course of the subject. Old 
and young will find here each hour the most fascinating and instruc- 
It is a live affair. 
interest from everyone, and makes clear what books and pictures 
It is an excursion on a river from its source to its mouth, 
along the seashore, and out into deep-sea bottoms. 


Full information, together with details of 


other Laboratory specialties, will be mailed 
to those interested. Just ask for Catalog A. 


Sewuwitee, FURNITURE 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


70 Fifth Avenue. 





Here the river deposits its load of 










This is no one-day apparatus. 


When in action it commands 
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“Home study is necessary. Every pupil in the 
High School has daily four lessons to prepare. 
One or two of these can be prepared in school 
during vacant periods, thus leaving work to be 
done at home. The length of time to be spent 
on out of school study varies with different 
pupils and on different days. It is therefore 
difficult to lay down rules to govern home study; 
but in general, it may be said that unless a 
pupil is doing considerable systematic study at 
home every day, it is certain that he is not get- 
ting all of his school work well done. If pupils 
report that they have no home study to do, 
parents should communicate at once with the 
Superintendent or Principal, so that matters may 
be righted and failure may be avoided. 

“It is usually well understood by parents that 
social distractions, especially on school day eve- 
nings, are nearly always fatal to successful 
school work. It is now the rule in nearly all 
families that the pupils spend their evenings 
regularly in the home, excepting on Friday and 
Saturday. Since the school studies are sufficient 
to occupy all the time of the pupils, except such 
as is taken for recreation or needed service in 
the home, any special outside recreation or en- 
tertainments during the week handicap the 
pupils in their lesson preparation. 

“It is only natural for pupils to be interested 
in many things outside the schoolroom. Some 
of these interests can be turned to good account 
by the skilful teacher and the wise parent. In 
other cases these outside interests invade the 
schoolroom and demoralize the entire school. A 
series of events that take pupils away from their 
evening studies, a succession of parties, the pre- 


*paration for any entertainment that necessitates 


several rehearsals, will usually mar the other- 
wise successful work of the year. No amount 
of financial gain can compensate the community 
if the time of the pupils is commercialized and 
the school work is neglected. 

“In a community such as ours, nearly every 
home affords excellent environment for sufficient 
social recreation, as well as for evening study; 
in consequence, there should not be required the 
club room for the boys, and the exacting duties 
of the preparation for outside entertainment dur- 
ing school day evenings. 

“It is therefore urged upon parents that they 
guard with jealous care the time of their chil- 
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~The “Oliver” Metal Work Bench 


Before you buy 
that new bench 
equipment, bet- 
ter send for prices 
and descriptive 
matter on this 
splendid new 
bench. 


It is the only 


fire-proof, sanitary and inde- 
structible bench on the mar- 


ket. 


You want a strictly high 
grade bench for your manual 
Let us 
know how many. Prices are 


training department 


yours for the asking. 


Write to the House 
of Quality— 


Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


dren against the encroachments made upon it. 
In many cases the objects for which the time 
of the pupils is used are entirely worthy; and 
vet the education of the children should not be 
jeopardized by any project that can be carried 
forward in any other way. 

‘It is further urged upon parents by the 
School Board that they consider the time and 
strength of their children a most valuable asset, 
and that they aid the school authorities and their 
children at the same time by inculcating ideas 
of good work in school and regular daily study 
hours in the homes.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Seattle, Wash. The school board has employed 
Mr. William McAdam as chief accountant, re- 
lieving Secretary R. W. Jones from the super- 
vision of the departments’ bookkeepers. Mr. 
Jones will devote his entire time to the business 
management of the schools. 

New York, N. Y. The board of superintend- 
ents has recently approved a recommendation of 
President Thomas W. Churchill that the public 
schools be designated by names as well as by 
numbers, It is proposed that selections be made 
from among the former presidents of the United 
States, the heroes of the Revolution, the gover- 
nors of the state and famous authors and poets. 

Franklin, Mass. Danger signs have been 
placed near the approaches of all school build- 
ings to warn automobilists against speeding. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Thru the transfer of pupils 
to other schools, and the use of portable build- 
ings and rented quarters, the school board has 
eliminated half-day sessions above the first year, 
in all schools. 

November 30th was observed in Oklahoma 
schools as “Disease Prevention Day” by order of 
State Superintendent R. H. Wilson. Teachers 
were requested to make a sanitary survey of 
their schools and to discuss health topics with 
their classes. 


The city solicitor of Springfield, Mass., has 
recently ruled that Jewish children of the city 
cannot be compelled to go to school on Jewish 


holidays. The solicitor holds that a Jewish 
parent cannot be compelled to send his children 
to school on days forbidden by his religion any 
more than any other citizen can be compelled to 





send his children on days forbidden by his 
religion. The controversy arose when the super- 
intendant of schools sought to enforce a new 
law at the beginning of the fall term, providing 
that pupils should not be excused from attend- 
ance for more than five full-day or ten half-day 
sessions in a period of six months. Since school 
began, there have been seven Jewish holidays 
and five or six more will occur in the near future, 

Phoenixville, Pa. Following a bitter contest, 
the school board has adopted a resolution per- 
mitting dancing in the high school at proper 
school functions until ten o’clock at night. The 
members went on record as opposed to the mod- 
ern dances. 


Dayton, O. The school board has passed a 
resolution giving Supt. E. J. Brown discretion in 
the exhibition of educational moving picture 
films to children. A machine and equipment 
have been installed in the Steele high school, 
and pictures have been shown on several dif- 
ferent occasions. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The finance committee of 
the municipal museum board has appropriated 
$35,000 as part of a fund for the establishment 
of a film bureau at the museum. The bureau 
will issue films to the schools for use on the 
motion picture machines. 


Cleveland, O. The school board has ruled that 
buildings erected in the future shall be given 
names indicative of their location. In the past, 
they have been named after the street upon 
which they have been erected. 

Minneapolis, Minn. An educational council, 
composed entirely of teachers, is to be organized 
early in the year thru which instructors may pre- 
sent their suggestions on school matters, to the 
administrative heads of the school system. 

The council will be composed of 25 teachers, 
representing all departments of the schools— 
grades, high schools, special departments, prin- 
cipals of buildings and supervisors of special 
subjects. It will meet at the call of the superin- 
tendent or upon the request of three of its mem- 
bers. Recommendations which the council may 
make are to be advisory in character, and the 
board will use its discretion in putting them into 
practice. 


St. Louis, Mo. A movement to do away with 
the present method of nominating and electing 
members of the school board has been begun by 
the local Civic League. The League has re- 
quested that heads of organizations and citizens 
generally support the proposed bill providing for 
the appointment of members thru the Mayor of 
the city. It is held that the present method of 
choosing nominees at political conventions per- 
mits politic’ to enter into the personnel of such 
a board. 

Boston, Mass. The establishment of branch 
libraries in all new school buildings is proposed 
by the Mayor of the city, to serve the needs of 
the respective districts. It is held that the 
libraries in the schools will stimulate the read- 
ing of books on the part of the children and will 
cbviate the expense in connection with the con- 
etruction and maintenunce of branch libraries. 


Boston, Mass. The school board has ruled that 
children who will be 7 years of age on Novem- 
ber first may be admitted to the primary grades. 
Children who are under 5% years will not be 
enrolled. 

Portland, Ore. The school board has entered 
into an agreement with the Multnomah county 
high school board thru which pupils in the county 
may enter the city high school without paying 
tuition. The county high school board is respon- 
sible for the tuition. 


Manchester, N. H. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation placing the issuing 
of work certificate for minors in the hands of the 
superintendent. He is also given authority thru 
which the clerk in the office may act for him, 
thereby relieving the truant officers from clerical 
duties and making it possible to obtain certifi- 
cates at any hour of the day. 


Supt. E. J. Tobin, of Cook County, Ill, has 
notified country teachers that no certificates will 
be issued to teachers who contract to teach for 
less than $55 a month. The order has been 
passed to prevent the drafting of able teachers 
for service in the town and city schools. County 
superintendents have nothing to do with the pay- 
ment of salaries, but thru their exclusive powers 
in issuing certificates they have the right to lay 
down rules for the same. 
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Under the new charter to go into effect in 
Buffalo on January 1, 1916, a change will be 
made in the educational system, and this winter 
a bill will be introduced in the state legislature 
to provide for an unpaid board of education of 
seven members. This board would have com- 
plete control of the city’s public school system 
and the appointment of the superintendent of 
education. Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, assistant 
state educational commissioner, who’ has been at 
work upon the draft of a new bill, expects to 
have it completed in a short time. It may not 
be necessary to amend the new charter, Dr. Fine 
gan says. The board will be appointed by the 
mayor, subject to the approval of the council. 
In regard to the proposed bill, Dr. Finegan said: 

“Tt is proposed to give the board of education 
the power to operate, supervise, maintain and 
control the schools, to appoint the superintendent 
of schools, teachers, janitors and other employes 
necessary for the proper maintenance and man- 
agement of the schools and to fix their salaries. 
It is proposed to give teachers permanent ap- 
pointment, subject to removal by the board on 
charges by the superintendent. The right to ap- 
pear by counsel is to be granted teachers. The 
right of a teacher to appeal to the state com- 
missioner of education from the action of a board 
in dismissing him or her has been the right of a 
teacher under the general law for many years.” 

Dubuque, Ia. The school board has passed a 
resolution permitting the use of schoolrooms as 
social centers. Under proper restrictions, enter- 
tainments, dances and social center activities 
will be encouraged. It is provided that the var- 
ious activities shall end promptly at eleven 
o’clock. 


Washington, D. C. The school board has ruled 
that lectures on the European war shall not be 
given in the public schools except by teachers or 
students. 

Manchester, N. H. One hundred and fifty signs 
have been placed near school duildings to warn 
automobilists against speeding. 


Figures compiled by the State ‘Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Washington show that 
the average salary, per month, for women teach 
ers during the vear 1912-13 was $80.20 and for 
1913-14, $83.85. The average salary for men dur 
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ing 1912-13 was $106.41 and for 1913-14, $105.79. 
The aggregate salary paid to teachers last year 
was $7,077,753. 

The Board of Education at Detroit, Minne- 
sota, is taking an advanced stand with regard to 
several lines of work that often go on more or 
less independently of the schools. They have 
made debate, chorus, and dramatic work a part 
of the regular curriculum and provided a teacher 
for the same. They have also voted to make 
playground work and athletics a regular depart- 
ment of the school and have voted $500 to pro- 
vide equipment and carry on the work for the 
current year. More will be added each year. A 
system of school savings will also be installed 


after the holidays. F. E. Lurton is the superin- 
tendent. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Jackson L. Ellis, president of the board of 
education at Delmar, Del., died at his home on 
November 21st, after a long illness. 

Mr. John C. Sullivan, chairman of the school 
committee of Monson, Mass., has resigned to be- 
come president of a large business concern in 
Passaic, N. J. 

Mr, A. W. Ekstrom, for many years chairman 
of the school committee of Worcester, Mass., has 
resigned. 

Providence, R. I. Mr. H. B. Gorham has been 
unanimously re-elected president of the school 
board for a two-year term. 

Mr. W. L. Welcker has been elected president 
of the school board of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Frank E. Reidhead, 
for the past four years executive agent of the 
board of education, resigned on January first. 

Mr. Frank W. Daugherty, chief clerk of the 
Cincinnati board of education, has resigned to 
engage in business for himself. 

Mr. Albert W. Lewis, for a half century an 
official in the school department of Everett, 
Mass., has been honored by his associates thru 
the placing of his name on the new Floyd Street 
school building. Mr. Lewis is still active. 

Allentown, Pa. Mr. James M. Wuchter has 
been re-elected president of the school board. 

Erie, Pa. Mr. John Reinhold, Jr., has been 
elected president of the school board. 
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Peoria, Ill. Mr. E. B. Hazen has been elected 
president of the school board, succeeding J. T. 
Hunter. 

St. Paul, Minn. Commissioner and Mrs. An- 
thony Yoerg, Superintendent and Mrs. Dietrich 
Lange, Building Superintendent George Gerlach 
and Mrs. Gerlach were guests recently at a re- 
ception given by the Gaultier School Improve- 
ment Association. The gathering was in the 
form of a celebration in honor of the recent 
appropriation in the budget for additions to the 
school buildings. More than three hundred mem- 
bers were present. 

Mr. M. J. Collins has been elected president of 
the board of education at Chicago, Ill., succeed- 
ing Mr. Reinberg. 


A COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LIGHTING. 

A Committee on School Lighting has recently 
been organized in the Illuminating Engineering 
Society under the chairmanship of M. Luckiesh, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. The object of this 
committee is briefly as follows: 

To prepare a lecture dealing with the conser- 
vation of eyesight of school children to be pre- 
sented before school authorities. This lecture 
will include the fundamental principles under- 
lying good and bad natural and artificial lighting, 
the use of window shades, the color of walls and 
ceiling, glare from blackboards, glazed paper and 
other polished surfaces, and general information 
on how to use the eyes. 

To report on lighting conditions in schools. 

To prepare plans and specifications in model 
classrooms. 

To introduce brief courses in lighting as a part 
of the homemaking and practical physics 
courses. 

To construct a miniature model classroom for 
exhibition purposes. 

To prepare a code for school lighting suitable 
for legislative purposes. 

To give general publicity to the importance of 
good lighting in conserving vision. 

The importance of the work of this committee 
to the human race is evident when it is consid- 
ered that there are more than 18,000,000 pairs 
of eyes in our schools daily subjected to the 
strain of study and the performance of other 
work equally trying on the eyes, 
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SYSTEM IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Ten years ago there were 2,323 schools in 
Maine that were reported as following no definite 
outline of studies. For the school year 1913-14 
the number of schools of this class had been 
reduced 670. This radical reduction shows con- 
clusively the gain that is being made in a more 
careful systematization of the work of the 
schools. It is not to be implied that all of these 
schools are by any means following similar or 
uniform courses, but it is clear that in place of 
haphazard, unplanned work has come some meas- 
ure of system and organization. At recent super- 
intendents’ conferences efforts have been made 
to bring about some form of agreement on the 
essential points of the school course so that 
pupils going from one school to another would 
meet with less loss than is now frequently the 
case. These efforts are all bearing fruit in a 
more harmonious unity of school courses. In 
commenting on the desirability of further agree- 
ments the report says—“While an absolute uni- 
formity that would prevent individual initiative 
and the wise experimentation would retard pro- 
gress and is not to be desired, there is much to 
be said in favor of an agreement on established 
and essential points for all parts of the state 
school system.” 


KANSAS SCHOOLS SURVEYED. 

A survey of the high schools of Kansas will be 
shortly undertaken by a commission represen"- 
ing the faculties of the state university, the agri- 
cultural college and the normal schools. The 
survey has been ordered by the Kansas State 
Board of Education to establish greater co-cpera- 
tion between the state educational institutions 
and the high schools, and to obtain sound de- 
tailed information upon which to base educa- 
tional legislation. 
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The members of the commission plan to visit, 
before the holiday season, about 409 four-year 
high schools. Studies will be made of the phy- 
sical plant, academic and professional training 
of teachers, course of study, adequacy of the 
presentation of work, and general efficiency. 
Particular attention will be given to courses 
which receive state aid, including home econ- 
omics, agriculture and normal training. 

The commission will compile reports concern- 
ing the standings of the respective high schools. 
These, it is believed will be useful in establish- 
ing a standard for the secondary schools, and 
for compiling lists of schools accredited by the 
state collegiate institutions. The information 
will, also, be open to use by the legislature in 
framing educational measures for the secondary 
schools. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY ELEC- 
TIONS. 

An evil result of the present plan of electing 
county superintendents at the fall general elec- 
tions is pointed out by State Superintendent F. 
G. Blair in the Illinois Educational Bulletin. 
What Mr. Blair says of the Illinois situation, 
applies nationally inasmuch as nearly one thou- 
sand men are without situations as a result of 
their defeat: 

“One of the worst features of the present 
method of choosing county superintendents is 
that it throws thirty or forty persons out of 
work in the middle of the school year. All the 
places have been filled and these men and 
women, most of whom can ill afford to remain 
idle, are forced into business positions and 
many of them lost to the teaching profession. 
For such as come from business pursuits, with- 
out professional training into the county super- 
intendency, the return may not be unfortunate 
nor unhappy, but for those who have spent their 
time and money in careful preparation for school 
work, this mid-year change works a great hard- 
ship. 

“The profession owes it to these persons as 
well as to the schools to see that they are re- 
employed as superintendents or teachers.” 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Under the direction of Supt 
J. H. Francis and his assistant, Mrs. Susan 
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Dorsey, a system of credits for home duties has 
been put into operation. All music lessons, taken 
out of school and practiced at home, will be cred- 
ited to school music courses. Among the duties 
which have been selected are: 


Shingling or painting a house or barn; install- 
ing electrical devices in the home; preparing one 
meal alone daily, for three months; making beds 
daily for three months; doing the laundry work 
weekly for three months; keeping a flower gar- 
den or taking care of chickens; carpentry work 
in various forms. 


Portland, Me. A marking system, showing the 
amount of effort put into school work, has been 
introduced in the public schools. Pupils who 
give evidence that they are working hard, even 
tho they may not be receiving high marks, will 
be given credit for earnestness. Space has been 
provided on the report cards for the letter “BE” 
to be marked in. If pupils have low marks and 
give evidence of not working hard, they will be 
marked “X” to show that the efforts of the in- 
dividual pupil have been unsatisfactory. 


New York, N. Y. The board of education and 
a committee of the board of superintendents 
are considering radical changes in the course of 
study in the high schools. It is especially de- 
sired to adapt the courses more closely to the 
needs of students and to offer such special 
courses as will be of advantage to young men 
and women who are fitting themselves for spe- 
cial occupations. The course will be made more 
flexible by prescribing for graduation much 
smaller amounts of rigidly specific work. Among 
the suggestions which are being considered are 
the following: 

1. Three years’ work in English, (including 
oral expression) aggregating fifteen periods. 

2. One year’s work in introductory natural 
science, aggregating five periods—(committee 
opposed a four-period course). 

3. One year’s work in introductory social 
science, aggregating three periods. 

4. One year’s work in United States history 
and civics, aggregating five periods. 

5. One year’s work in manual training ap- 
proved as an elective for boys; domestic science 
approved as an elective for girls. 
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6. One year’s work in drawing, aggregating 
two periods. 

7. Two years work in music, aggregating two 
periods. 

8. Four years’ work in physical training, ag- 
gregating eight periods. 

Introductory social science, manual training 
and drawing should be elective rather than com- 
pulsory. Foreign language might well be an al- 
ternative with mathematics, tho the principal 
should have the privilege of waiving the alterna- 
tive entirely for such individuals as can profit 
more by taking some other subject. 

A recent report of Superintendent R. I. White, 
of Elgin, Ill., contained a recommendation that 
an investigation be made for the gathering of in- 
formation relative to the courses of study and 
means for their improvement. 

Thru charts prepared by Supt. White, it has 
been shown that pupils leave school in greater 
numbers between the seventh and eleventh 
grades. Five reasons are given for these with- 
drawals, as follows: 

Condition of family demands the child’s pres- 
ence at the home. 

Poor health of the student. 

School does not appeal to child. 

Parents want money earned by child and put 
him to work. 

Carelessness of parent about welfare of child. 

To strengthen the work of the elementary 
grades in the rural communities and small towns 
of Massachusetts, steps have been taken for the 
formation of an entirely new course for the first 
six grades. The work is being undertaken by 
nine committees, and when completed, will repre- 
sent the combined efforts of agents of the board, 
superintendents of schools, teachers and mem- 
bers of normal-school faculties. The work is 
intended as a beginning in the establishment of 
& six-year elementary school, three-year inter- 


mediate and three-year senior high school course. 

The present investigation is to be an improve- 
ment over the one conducted a few years ago by 
the normal schools of the state. The first 
proved impractical for the purpose, and the pres- 
ent one conducted by the teachers engaged in 


rural school work, is expected to obviate the 
mistakes of the past. 
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The school board of San Antonio, Tex., at a 
session on December 2nd, appointed a committee 
to investigate the cost and method of procedure 
and to find a suitable person or persons to con- 
duct a survey of the schools. An effort is to be 
made to secure the services of experts of na- 
tional reputation in school administration. 

An educational survey of the country schools 
of Illinois has been begun by five experts, repre- 
senting the State Teachers’ Association. To ob- 
tain the data desired each inspector is required 
to cover twenty counties. Five schools in each 
county representing good, bad and indifferent 
types, are to be selected by the county superin- 
tendent for inspection. 

Neillsville, Wis., is the first small town in 
America to establish on a full time basis the 
office of civic secretary. Sauk City and Osseo 
have established this office, making it a part of 
the function of the school principal. But in 
Neillsville the school board has voted to engage 
a man, as associate to the principal, who will 
devote his whole energy to this work. The func- 
tions of the ordinary commercial secretary and 
the work of a director of recreation for the 
whole community are to be combined in this 
office. 

If the ballot repeater has been eliminated as 
a civic problem it is clear from the annual Maine 
school report that the school repeater is still to 
be found. According to the figures there were 
last year 3,560 pupils who were going over for 
the second time the work of a grade. The state 
superintendent indicates that this is a kind of 
educational waste that ought to be very con- 
siderably reduced, if not entirely eliminated. It 
is pointed out that these pupils generally repre- 
sent serious problems of the schools, that they 
are not only themselves the discouraged and dis- 
heartened element that is being trained towards 
failure, but that they are likely to impede the 
progress of the classes of which they are 
members. 

To reduce the problem it is recommended that 
in all the larger school systems there be estab- 
lished special rooms under the charge of the 
most successful teachers to be found in the 
teaching corps and that in all school systems 
much attention be paid to individual instruction 















NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


to assist these retarded pupils to regain their 
lost ground. The number of repeating students 
for the year ending July 1, 1914, was 731 less 
than the number reported for the preceding 
year. This reduction shows that superintendents 
are giving attention to the checking of a form of 
waste which from both a financial and an educa- 
tional point of view should ultimately be com- 
pletely stopped. 

One of the latest moves to be sanctioned by 
the School City of South Bend, Ind., is the em- 
ployment of a director of social center work in 
the school buildings. The director was engaged 
Nov. 1, 1914, by the year and during the winter 
will direct the social center movement and dur- 
ing summer months the Public Playgrounds. 

South Bend, Ind. Superintendent L. J. Mont- 
gomery recently sent out some two hundred let- 
ters to citizens of the city asking if they would 
support certain measures which might be ex- 
pected to grant some relief for the retardation 
discussed in the Report of the recent Survey con- 
ducted by Dr. Bobbitt of Chicago University. 
Many valuable recommendations were made in 
this Survey report and it is planned to adopt as 
many as appear feasible, but at the same time it 
is very desirable that public opinion sanction 
such ¢hanges. 

South Bend, Ind. Mr. O. H. Williams, of the 
History Department of Indiana University, has 
finished an examination of the course and meth- 
ods of instruction in history in the elementary 
and secondary schools. A reorganization of the 
work in history and civics will follow his written 
report. 

New York, N. Y. A plan to lengthen the school 
year to 200 days has been submitted to the 
school board by the board of superintendents. 
The plan provides for the opening of the city 
schools on September first, and the elimination 
of as many holidays as may be necessary to 
make up a total of 200 days. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has approved 
Supt. C. A. Chadsey’s revised high school course. 
According to the plan, classes which began in 
September last, and all subsequent ones, will 
gelect studies from two groups. Of these, one 
comprises the regular academic course requiring 
120 hours of work. The other group, in which 
forty hours of work must be taken, contains man- 
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ual training, domestic science, household arts, 
physical culture, music, agriculture, history of 
art, industrial history. 


El Paso, Tex. An adaptation of the Gary sys- 
tem, modified to suit the equipment and space 
of the school building and playgrounds, has been 
put into operation at the Aoy school. The plan 
provides for two divisions of forty pupils each, 
under the respective academic teachers. Each 
of the divisions is in the schoolroom for two 
periods during the day, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. The morning period is 
one-and-one-half hours in length and the after- 
roon period one-half hour. The remaining time 
is spent with the special teachers who have 
periods of three-quarters of an hour in the morn- 
ing and a half-hour in the afternoon. The plan 
permits of one division pursuing the academic 
studies in the classroom while the other is en- 
gaged in physical culture or recreative work 
under the special teachers. Sewing, drawing, 
Manual Training and Shop Work, cardboard 
construction and cutout work are provided in 
addition to hygiene, physiology and sanitation 
studied in connection with the physical train- 
ing work. 

Following a suggestion of Supt. E. C. Broome, 
the school board of East Orange, N. J., has 
abolished set examinations and substituted daily 
class markings and frequent tests. In all grades 
above the third, frequent written tests will be 
given by the teacher or principal or both. Such 
tests will be unannounced and will take the 
place of the oral recitation for the day. At his 
discretion, the superintendent may prepare unl- 
form examination questions to be given to all 
pupils in and above the fourth grade at least 
once each year. These examinations will not 
count for promotion but the judgment of the 
teachers will be influenced by the results. 





PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 


ENTS. 

Mr. Charles B. Boyer, superintendent of schools 
at Atlantic City, N. J., recentiy completed a ser- 
vice of 25 years as head of the local schools. 
The event was celebrated by a reception ten- 


dered him by the teachers and members of the 
school board. Mr. Boyer was presented with a 
gold watch as a token of appreciation. 
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Mr. H. V. Baldwin, of Dixon, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fulton, suc- 
ceeding Mr. H. B. Brice. 

Mr. J. B. Pearcy, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Anderson, Ind., has accepted the posi- 
tion of State High School Inspector, succeeding 
Mr. A. O. Neal. The latter has become head of 
the Department of Education at the University of 
Arizona. 

Mr. W. A. Denny, principal of the high school 
at Anderson, Ind., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools, succeeding Mr. J. B. Pearcy. 

Members of the school board of Des Moines, 
la., were recently guests of Supt. Z. C. Thorn- 
burg at a dinner in the East High School. The 
dinner was cooked and served by the girls of 
the Domestic Science Class of the school. 

Aside from the board members, the guests 
were the principals of the East and West High 
Schools, the assistant superintendent of schools, 
the secretary of the board and the school treas- 
urer. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has been elected for a 
fifth term as superintendent of the public schools 
at Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. David Williams, superintendent of schools 
at Winterset, Ia., has been appointed a member 
of the Iowa State Board of Examiners, succeed- 
ing Mr. 7 E. Smith. 

Supt. S. Douglas of Gallatin, Tenn., is serv- 
ing his 7th term as head of the public schools. 
He has been with the local schools since 1888 
and for the past nineteen years has served as a 
member of the Tennessee State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Erie, Pa. A class in Spanish has been formed 
at the Central evening high school. 

New York, N. Y. A class in physiology and 
hygiene has been opened in the New York even- 
ing high school for men, DeWitt Clinton High 
School. Classes are in session four nights each 
week and successful students may take the 
Regents’ examination for credits. 

Chicago, Ill. Beginning January first, classes 
in citizenship were opened in the public evening 
schools. 


Ogden, Utah. An evening school has been 
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opened in the Lewis Junior High School offering 
regular grade school subjects, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typewriting, foreign languages, music, art 
and elocution. Games, recreational features and 
physical culture are also provided. 

Astoria, Ore. An evening school has been 
opened. No tuition is charged but the students 
are expected to provide their own textbooks. 

Sheldon, Ia. An evening school has been 
cpened. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. An evening school has been 
opened with an attendance of 329 persons. 

Bangor, Me. An evening school has been 
opened offering the elementary branches and 
domestic science, sewing, mechanical drawing 
and manual training. The sessions begin at 
seven o'clock and close at nine. A fee of $1 is 
charged, which is returned to those who attend 
two-thirds of the sessions. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Instrumental music has 
been added to the subjects offered in the even- 
ing schools. 

Attleboro, Mass. Machine design, hub cutting 
and toolmaking have been added in the evening 
school. 

Portland, Ore. Night schools have been opened 
in nine schools. Appointments of principals were 
made from the lists of those not regularly em- 
ployed in day schools. 

Easthampton, Mass. Commercial subjects and 
dressmaking have been added to the subjects in 
the evening school. 

Ottumwa, Ia. A class in English for foreigners 
has been formed. 

Wyomissing, Pa. The school board has granted 
the use of two rooms for evening classes in 
sewing. 

Shamokin, Pa. A night school has been opened. 

New Orleans, La. Freehand drawing has been 
added in the evening schools. 


A DICTIONARY BOOKLET. 


“You are the Jury” is the title of a new booklet 
affording “Evidence” that the Webster Interna- 
tional Dictionary is the one supreme authority 
among English lexicons. A copy will be sent to 
anyone who will address the G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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A TEACHER’S SALARY SUPPLEMENT. 

To properly recognize superior teaching merit 
and to reward special efforts for professional ad- 
vancement, the school board of Ann Arbor Mich., 
has recently adopted a supplement to its salary 
schedule. This supplement provides that after 
attaining the maximum salary allowed by the 
schedule for either the high school or the grades, 
each teacher’s salary shall be fixed for triennial 
periods. 

Any teacher who submits evidence of special 
efforts as outlined in the following plans, may 
secure an increase of $100 in the second trien- 
nial period: 

Plan I. a. Attendance on at least one annual 
session of some national educational organiza- 
tion meeting outside of Michigan. 

b. Attendance on at least one annual session 
of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
meeting outside of Ann Arbor. 

c. Subscription for and reading of two educa- 
tional periodicals, one of which shall not be de- 
voted especially to the subject or grade taught 
by the teacher. 

d. Making reports on the meetings attended 
and the periodicals read as may be required by 
the Committee on Teachers and the Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


Plan IT. a. Gaining eight hours credit for reg- 
ular work in any university, college or normal 
school, half of which shall not be subjects or 


grades regularly taught by the teacher. 
b. Subscription for and reading of two educa- 


tional periodicals, one of which shall not be de- 
voted especially to the subject or grade taught 
by the teacher, and making reports thereon. 

Plan IT. a. Spending two months in foreign 
travel and reporting as may be required by the 
Committee on Teachers and the Superintendent 


of Schools. 
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b. Subscription for and reading of two educa- 
tional periodicals, one of which shall not be de- 
voted especially to the subject or grade taught 
by the teacher, and making reports thereon. 

Plan IV. a. Maintaining during the period a 
definite line of study that, in the judgment of 
the Committee on Teachers and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, is equivalent to elght hours 
of university, college or normal school work. 

b. Subscription for and reading of two educa- 
tional periodicals, one of which shall not be de- 
voted especially to the subject or grade taught 
by the teacher, and making reports thereon. 

Any teacher who has gained the first increase 
of $100 may for the ensuing period gain an in- 
crease of $100 more by meeting the requirements 
of one of the foregoing plans other than the one 
by which the first increase was gained; but only 
two such increases shall be possible. 

Failure to meet the requirements of some one 
of these plans during a triennial period will 
cause the loss of one hundred dollars per year 
in salary if an increase has already been gained. 

Each applicant for an increase beyond the 
maximum of the schedule must notify the Super- 
intendent of Schools in writing, at the beginning 
of the school year, of the intention to seek an 
increase and state which of the plans has been 
chosen. 

In the inauguration of this plan, any teacher 
who has taught three years or more at the max- 
imum salary and has, during the past three 
years, met the requirements of any one of these 
plans, except as to reports, may receive the 
first increase during the current year, and any 
teacher who has taught two years or more may 
receive the first increase for the first year after 
that in which the requirements of any one of the 
preceding plans have been met. 
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EL PASO ADOPTS RULES GOVERNING 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The school board of El Paso, Tex., adopted a 
very suggestive set of rules for fixing the salaries 
of teachers, principals and other employes. In 
connection with the rules, a schedule of salaries 
has been prepared. The rules went into effect 
in December and the schedule became operative 
in September last. The rules read: 

a. The board of trustees shall fix the salaries 
of all teachers, principals, supervisors and other 
employees in accordance with the following sche- 
dules, No salary shall be increased during a 
school session. 

b. The salaries of all teachers, principals and 
supervisors shall be for the term of nine calendar 
months during which the schools are in session, 
but may be paid in twelve equal monthly install- 
ments due on the first day of each calendar 
month. 

c. The salaries of regular grade teachers shall 
be determined by the grade of certificate held, 
general scholarship, and the rank of efficiency 
attained in the El Paso schools. Salaries of spe- 
cial teachers of music, Spanish, domestic arts, 
manual training, kindergartens, physical train- 
ing, and drawing shall be determined by training 
and efficiency. - The salaries of high school teach- 
ers shall be determined by scholarship, training 
and efficiency. Principals’ salaries shall be de- 
termined according to the number of classes 
taught in each building, and the general efficiency 
of the principal. The supervisors’ salaries shall 
be determined according to training and effi- 
ciency. 

d. Cadet teachers are such as have had no 
teaching experience, or only that obtained in a 
normal practice school. Such teachers shall be 
required to prove their efficiency by teaching 
one year before being eligible for regular posi- 
tions. 

e. No person who holds a second grade certifi- 
cate shall be elected as a cadet or grade teacher, 
except as a temporary instructor. The rule does 
not apply to those already in the system. 

f. Experience, scholarship and grade of certifi- 
cate shall be considered in determining the sal- 
ary of a new teacher in the system. 
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g. Principals, supervisors and heads of de- 
partments shall make reports on teachers, to the 
superintendent, during January and April of each 
year. 

h. Annually, the last week in April of each 
year, the superintendent, and the board of 
trustees, shall meet to determine the efficiency 
rank of each employee whose salary is not fixed 
permanently by schedule. The rank of each shall 
be determined after considering the scholarship, 
grade of certificate, and efficiency of each, as 
shown by the reports of the principals, super- 
visors and superintendent. These ranks shall be 
“excellent,” “very good,” “good,” and “fair.” 

i. The rank of “excellent” shall entitle a teach- 
er to an increase of $60.00 for the ensuing year, 
provided it does not make the salary exceed the 
maximum. The rank of “very good” shall en- 
title a teacher to an increase of $40.00 until the 
maximum is attained. The rank of “good” shall 
entitle a teacher to an increase of $25.00 until 
the maximum is attained. Teachers receiving 
the rank of “fair’ may be reelected but once and 
with no salary increase. No teacher shall be 
paid a salary under the schedule for teachers 
holding a permanent certificate who has not at- 
tained the rank of “very good” or “ewcellent.” 
Any teacher receiving the maximum salary for 
the certificate held may have his salary reduced 
if the rank attained in any year is not at least 
“very good.” 

Grade Teachers—Permanent primary, minimum, 
$600 and maximum, $850: first grade, minimum, 
$600 and maximum, $825; permanent, minimum, 
$660 and maximum, $900. 

Special Teachers—Spanish and music, minimum, 
$600 and maximum, $800; drawing and physical 
training, minimum, $600 and maximum, $800; 
domestic arts, minimum, $600 and maximum, 
$900; manual training, minimum, $660 and maxi- 
mum, $1,000; kindergartens (2 classes daily), 
minimum, $675 and maximum, $960. 

High School Teachers—Assistants, minimum, 
$900 and maximum, $1,200: heads of depart- 
ments, minimum, $1,250 and maximum, $1,500; 
assistants, Junior High Schoo], minimum, $720 
and maximum, $900; heads of departments, mini- 
mum, $900 and maximum, $1,000. 

Supervisors and Temporary Teachers—Music and 
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drawing, minimum, $1,000 and maximum, $1,300; 
manual training and domestic arts, minimum, 
$1,500 and maximum, $1,800; physical training, 
minimum, $900 and maximum, $1,200; penman- 
ship and director of elementary grades, mini- 
mum, $1,000 and maximum, $1,200; cadet teach- 
ers, minimum, $360 and maximum, $400; substi- 
tutes, minimum, $2.50 and maximum, $3 per day. 

Principals—Buildings of six and seven rooms, 
minimum, $1,000 and maximum, $1,100; eight and 
nine rooms, minimum, $1,100 and maximum, 
$1,200; ten to twelve rooms, minimum, $1,200 and 
maximum, $1,350; thirteen to fifteen rooms, mini- 
mum, $1,350 and maximum, $1,500; sixteen to 
eighteen rooms, minimum, $1,500 and maximum, 
$1,650; nineteen to twenty-one rooms, minimum, 
$1,650 and maximum, $1,200; twenty-two to 
twenty-five rooms, minimum, $1,800 and maxi- 
mum, $2,400; high schools, minimum, $1,600 and 
maximum, $2,400. 

Teachers who conduct part-time classes re- 
ceive extra salary for over-time, in proportion to 
time and salary rate contracted for. 

Buildings with more than twenty classes may 
be provided with an assistant principal. The 
salary shall be equal to the maximum paid a 
teacher with a permanent certificate. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule for women frincipals, effective 
February first. Newly appointed principals will 
receive $20 per week, plus fifty cents per week 
for a room the first year, seventy-five cents the 
second year and $1 for the third year. Prin- 
cipals who have taught one year are to be paid 
$20 per week, plus $1 per week for each room. 
Those who have attained the maximum of $36 
for 16-room buildings, after two years, may re- 
ceive $1,500 per year. Principals who are pro- 
moted from small to large buildings, will receive 
the difference in salary in two equal installments. 

A recent report of the public schools of Mis- 
souri for the year ending June, 1914, gives the 
average annual salary of teachers as $554.35. The 
average monthly salary of teachers is $46.18 and 
the average daily wage is $1.51. 

The teachers still enjoy the distinction of re- 
ceiving less money for their services than un- 
skilled laborers or hodearriers. The average 








wage of an unskilled laborer in the cities is 25 
cents an hour. For a ten-heur day his wages 
amount to $2.50. It is estimated that the average 
per diem of an unskilled laborer is about $1.75. 

The rural teachers of Missouri receive for their 
services about the same wages that construction 
companies pay to foreigners worked in gangs. 

Just how a rural school teacher earning an 
annual salary of only $554.35, who may have a 
family to support, can be expected to spend his 
vacation in summer school, burnishing up for the 
next term, is not clearly understood. 


PUBLIC USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Hamilton, O. The school board has adopted a 
set of rules governing the public use of school 
auditoriums. The rules are: 

“The auditoriums are for the use of the schools 
primarily and will be open for educational fea- 
tures under the auspices of the board of educa- 
tion, with or without admission charges. The 
beard assumes all cost incident to such meetings. 

“When not conflicting with the school system, 
the auditoriums are to be opened for the benefit 
of the people in the community for ward meet- 
ings, social center meetings and other gatherings. 
For meetings where no admission is charged, no 
rental charge will be made. After permission 
is given for the use of rooms, those using same 
must make arrangements with the janitor for 
his services and no rooms will be opened unless 
such arrangements have been made and lived 
up to. 

“From October first to May first, when heat is 
required, a charge of $1 for coal and a further 
charge of fifty cents for light will be made, in 
addition to janitor’s service. 

“It is not considered’ that the auditoriums shall 
be used by societies or private associations for 
personal gain. Should the use of these rooms be 
desired for purposes other than those provided 
for, application must be made to the board, with 
particulars as to kind of entertainment, names 
of the promoters, the length of the program and 
the admission to be charged. 

“The board reserves the right to reject any 
application. It further reserves the right to 
refuse admission for use of the auditoriums 
should permission for such use have been ob- 
tained by false representation.” 
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THE SCHOOL NURSE. 

By Supt. E. L. Ackley, Johnstown, N. Y. 

The medical inspector needs a nurse to make 
his work a success. The school department 
would not be justified in spending money for the 
salary of a school nurse if her work did not in- 
crease the efficiency of the school as a school; 
that is, as an institution whose object it is to 
give each child an efficient instruction as it is 
possible for the community to provide for him. 
The work of the school nurse helps to accomplish 
this result in at least two ways. First, it helps 
to put children in such physical condition that 
they can profit by the instruction which is given 
them when they are in school. Second, it pre- 
vents a large amount of unnecessary absence on 
the part of pupils who are not in school due to 
ignorance of disease or lack of cleanliness. 

There are many children who a¥e not well 
enough to attend school, and there are many 
more who lack the stamina necessary to do good 
school work because of home conditions which 
a tactful nurse can help to remedy by talking 
with the mothers or giving assistance. Many 
instances might be mentioned to illustrate, but 
a few will indicate the function of the nurse. 
An intelligent parent does not believe that physi- 
eal defects could be caused by decayed teeth 
allowing the body to be poisoned on the theory 
that the first teeth are temporary and need no 
attention; a hard working mother does not know 
how to recognize, cure an: vent the spread of 
impetigo and allows the c!) 'd to run wild, and 
other parents blame the schools for not protect- 
ing their children; an indulgent parent allows a 
young boy to drink several cups of strong coffee 
every day and then wonders why he fails to do 
his school work and gets so nervous that at 
times he has no self-control; a non-English speak- 
ing mother needs help in freeing her children’s 
heads from parasites, as she cannot read the 


directions sent her from the school; the parents 
do not appreciate that their child cannot see well 
and do not see the necessity of having her fitted 
with glasses, because it is a fad. 

The teachers do what they can, but they lack 
the professional authority of a trained nurse and 
their recommendations altho intelligent are usu- 
ally disregarded. The notices to parents regard- 
ing defects in sight or hearing and the discov- 
eries of the medical inspector should be taken to 
the home by the school nurse with words of ad- 
vice and explanation. The defect is more likely 
to receive attention if action is urged by the 
nurse than if a notice is sent by the pupil or in 
the mail.—Report. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Cincinnati, O. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
R. J. Condon, an investigation into the seating 
arrangements and lighting facilities of the public 
schools has been begun by Assistant Health Of- 
ficer Wm. H. Peters, assisted by the entire force 
of school physicians and nurses. Teachers and 
pupils have been requested to help by noting all 


improper conditions and reporting the same. 


Jacksonville, Fla. The school board has 
adopted a resolution of the city board of health 
providing that all pupils recovering from con- 
tagious diseases shall procure health certificates 
from the proper officials before returning to 
school. In the past there have been no rules 
governing the return of such pupils, and the 
school. board was unable to make any until the 
health officials had taken action. 

Moline, Ill. The public schools have been 
equipped with first-aid outfits consisting of medi- 
cated cotton, wrapping cloth, and medicines in- 
tended for immediate use in cases of sickness or 
injury. They will be kept in the principal’s 
office or in the hospital of the school. 

Spokane, Wash. The chief medical inspector 


of the public schools recently issued instructions 
to teachers for the reduction of illness among 
the pupils. Each teacher is required to observe 
students daily for symptoms of sickness and to 
report the same to the medical inspector. 

It is also required that students who return 
to classes after two days’ absence on account of 
illness, shall present a doctor’s certificate to the 
principal. 

Fort Madison, Ia. Physical examinations of 
children have been begun by the séhool nurse 
to prevent contagious diseases from gaining a 
foothold in the schools. Children showing evi- 
dences of infection, or physical defects, will be 
reported to the parents with the request that 
they be given proper treatment. 

Alpena, Mich. In accordance with a state law, 
the school board has appointed a physical direc- 
tor. She will teach control of the muscles, 
promptness in action, formation of correct habits 
in walking, standing and breathing, and will 
seek, indirectly, to eliminate self-consciousness 
and awkwardness. The Michigan law requires 
that physical directors be employed in cities of 
more than 10,000 population. 

The Minnesota State Board of Health has 
recently compiled a circular letter entitled 
“Syllabus of Public Health Teaching for 1914-15” 
for use in hygiene classes in graded schools. 
The circular is divided into four parts, namely, 
x3erms and Air, Food and Water, Air, and Medi- 
cal Supervision of Schools. The first and second 
are intended for use in all grades; the third in 
the sixth grades upward; the fourth in eighth 
grades and high school. 

Canton, Ill. Upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, the school board has installed 
first-aid supplies in all the schools. They con- 
tain shears, pins, bandages, iodine, ammonia, 
chloride of mercury tablets, adhesive plaster, 
gauze and cotton. The supplies are intended for 
use in accidents on the playgrounds, and in other 
places where injuries may occur. 

Minneapolis, Minn. To prevent disease infec- 
tion thru germs on pencils, the supervisor of 
hygiene has ordered that the practice of collect- 
ing pencils for resharpening be abolished. Pencil 
sharpeners have been installed to enable the in- 
dividual sharpening of pencils. 
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SALES OFFICES: 





NEW YORK CITY, 


The New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion will shortly begin scientific tests of sixty 
or more children in the Bronx schools with a 
view of solving the problem of ventilation. The 
tests are to be conducted by Prof. C. E. A. 
Winslow, chairman of the Commission, and will 
extend over a period of two years. 

The tests will be limited to Public School 51, 
Borough of Bronx. The building is a new struc- 
ture and contains two classrooms. fitted with 
every kind of ventilating appliance. An elabor- 
ate plant for furnishing fresh, cool air has also 
been installed. Each room has double ceilings, 
walls and floors to provide entrances and exits 
for air at all times and contains seats for thirty 
pupils. The expense of the work will be covered 
by an appropriation from the Elizabeth Anderson 
fund, established a year ago for improving con- 
ditions among the poor. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has revised 
its rules regarding the ventilation of school- 
rooms. The rules are: 

Teachers shall at all times give vigilant atten- 
tion to the ventilation and temperature of their 
classrooms to the end that the air may be kept 
pure and the temperature maintained as near 60 
degrees F. to 67 degrees F., inclusive, as possible. 

Any failure of adjustment of the heating and 
ventilating apparatus which makes it impossible 
to thoroly flush each room with pure air from 
outside the building and to maintain a room tem- 
perature of 60 degrees F. to 67 degrees F. with 
the windows open, shall be reported at once by 
the teacher to the principal or teacher in charge, 
and the principal shall report it immediately to 
the director of school hygiene. 

Gardner, Mass. The school board and the local 
physicians have united in compelling the observ- 
ance of rules for the, prevention of contagious 
diseases. The rules read: 

In case a pupil has attended school, and the 
following day develops a contagious disease such 
as scarlet fever or diphtheria, the physician in 


attendance must notify the superintendent's office 
Immediately. Failure to get the office by tele- 
phone requires that the head school physician be 
notified. 


In reporting on quarantine cases, the physician 
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E desire to say to all Superintendents of Schools 

and members of school boards having to do with 
Manual Training that our new Catalog of Wood 
Working (‘Machines for school work is now ready 
for distribution, and that everyone interested is en- 


titled to a copy. 
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NEW ORLEANS, 


must give the name of pupil, the school and 
room attended. 

Upon notification by the proper authority— 
the superintendent of schools, school physician, 
school nurse or attending physician—of contag- 
ious disease in a school building, the teacher 
must dismiss the children. Such room will be 
closed immediately for proper fumigation and 
disinfection and is not to be reopened until 
ordered by the board of health or school phy- 
sician. 

Pupils who are absent one day, or more, with- 
out previously obtaining an excuse from the 
teacher, must bring a physician’s certificate stat- 
ing that they are in proper health and not liable 
to comvey any infectious or contagious disease 
to other pupils. 

Newburyport, Mass. More than one thousand 
toothbrushes have been distributed among the 
teachers of the grade schools. The brushes are 
sold to the pupils at a nominal price and are 
intended to promote the regular cleansing of the 
teeth. 

Boston, Mass. The Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
has been opened under the direction of Dr. Har- 
old Cross. The accommodations at the present 
time are limited to sixty patients in the morning 
and thirty in the afternoon. 

Rock Island, Ill. Upon the suggestion of a 
local club, the school board has fitted up a room 
in the high school as a dental clinic for school 
children. The cost of equipment was borne by 
the board and the club is responsible for the 
dentist’s salary. To receive free treatment, chil- 
dren are required to present certificates signed 
by the teacher and countersigned by the prin- 
cipal 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

The school board of Kewanee, Ill, and the 
nurse’s board of the local women’s club have co- 
operated in adopting a plan for promoting the 
general health of the children and the physical 
tone of the schools. 

The plan seeks to prevent the spread of epi- 
Cemics, to equip the pupils for their studies by 
removing physical defects, and to keep up the 
standard of health in the schools. It is provided 
that: Any child who appears to be in poor 


This book has been designed with a view to 
assisting the teacher, to some extent at least, in his 
class work. It contains illustrations of how to operate 


It shows detail plans of how 
machines are constructed and floor plans, giving the 
order of arrangement of tools in the wood working 
division of a modern school which has the most com- 
plete wood working machine equipment in the coun- 
try, — The Buffalo Technical High School. 
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health, or who shows symptoms of disease, will 
be sent by the principal to a dispensary for 


examination. Physicians of the city will serve 
in rotation for the preliminary examinations. 

Dental clinics will be held twice each week 
Children are encouraged to go to their family 
physicians or dentists if in need of immediate 
attention. Children of parents who cannot pay 
for medical treatment, may be referred to the 
county physician. All work at the dispensary is 
free of charge. 

Niles, O. Upon the suggestion of Supt. W. C. 
Campbell, the school board has approved the 
appointment of a school nurse to serve three 
days of each week. Her duties will be to instruct 
mothers in the care of children, and to detect 
signs of disease. Sanitary conditions in the 
schools and homes will be given particular atten- 
tion. 

Pontiac, Mich. The school board has provided 
for the appointment of a school nurse to follow 
up cases reported by the medical inspector. 

Walla Walla, Wash. Since the opening of the 
school term, the medical inspector has been en- 
gaged in notifying parents of the results of the 
medical examinations of pupils. The remainder 
of the school year will be devoted to inspections 
of newcomers and primary children who are in 
school for the first time. It is planned te ex 
amine children once every two years so that 
children who were inspected last year will not 
be subjected to scrutiny until the beginning of 
the next school year. 

Berkeley, Cal. Medical inspection of the 
school children is in charge of municipal nurses 
who examine the children and report on their 
condition. The schools are divided among the 
staff so that each one keeps as nearly as pos- 
sible the same schools and records the results. 
The children are examined for vision, hearing, 
throat or mouth trouble, breathing and general 
nutrition. 

Kansas City, Mo. The school board has made 
arrangements for the opening of an open-air 
school at the Linwood School for the benefit of 
children who are anemic or who have tuberculer 
tendencies. 

Baltimore, Md. An appropriation of $3,500 has 
been made for the establishment of open-air 
classes in two schools. 
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Schools and School Districts. 

School districts, boards of education, and sim- 
ilar instrumentalities for the control of the edu- 
cation of the people of the state are political 
agencies of the government and not merely 
philanthropical.—Scown v. Czarnecki, Ill. 

School districts are involuntary political divi- 
sions of the state each embracing a certain terri- 
tory, organized for the public advantage and not 
in the interest of individuals, having for their 
purpose the exercise within their territory by 
their inhabitants and for their benefit, of that 
part of the governmental functions committed to 
them.—Scown v. Czarnecki, III. 

Election notices tacked up on Sunday held 
valid, where they remained up on the following 
Monday, which was the last day for posting 
notices of election in proceedings for the consoli- 
dation of school districts, pursuant to Minnesota 
Gen, St. 1913, {] 2686-2694.—In re Consolidation 
of School Dists. 22 and 15 of Douglas County, 
Minn. 

School District Property. 

Where land of plaintiff sought to be condemned 
for a school district, together with the land orig- 
inally owned by the district, did not amount to 
more than one acre as provided by Iowa Code 
Supp. 1907, { 2814, plaintiff could not deny the 
right to condemn because the district also sought 
to condemn additional land of one who did not 
object thereto.—Dennis v. Independent School 
Dist. of Walker, Ia. 

The Iowa Code Supp. 1907, 2814, held to 
authorize a school corporation other than a con- 
solidated district to condemn land in excess of 
one acre for playgrounds with the consent of the 
owner.—Dennis v. Independent School Dist. of 
Walker, Ia. 

Where in proceedings by a school district to 
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condemn land for playgrounds under Iowa Code 
Supp. 1907, { 2814, plaintiff contested only the 
amount of damages awarded to him, he could 
not thereafter deny the district’s right because 
of his refusal to consent.—Dennis v. Independent 
School Dist. of Walker, Ia. 


School District Taxation. 

Delay in issuing bonds to erect schoolhouse 
after issuance was authorized by electors held 
not to affect power to issue them, where contract 
to construct the schoolhouse was let as soon as 
the bonds were authorized.—-Board of Education 
of Traverse City v. Straub, Mich. ‘ 

Under Oklahoma Const. (art. 10, 10), the 
rate of taxation limited by section 9 may be 
increased not exceeding five mills, for the erec- 
tion of buildings, where the rate of increase and 
the purpose thereof shall have carried at a dis- 
trict election —Eakin v. Chapman, Okla. 

In the absence of express legislative authority, 
a tax levied by school district officers on prop- 
erty outside the limits of the district is void.— 
Eakin v. Chapman, Okla. 


Teachers. 

A contract by a school district board. employ- 
ing a person not then holding a proper license to 
teach in the public school, held wholly void by 
virtue of Mills’ Annotated Statutes, 1912, § 6754. 
—School Dist. No. 46 of Sedgwick County v. 
Johnson, Colo. App. 

Pupils. 

Under the North Dakota laws 1911, (c. 266, 
232) providing for the transportation “to and 
from school” of children living more than 2% 
miles from the schoolhouse, should be liberally 
construed.—State v. Mostad, N. D. 

A requirement that boys from 10 to 19 years 
of age cross a frozen river and walk a distance 
of from one-fourth to one-third of a mile to meet 


-a team sent farther on for other children held 


not an abuse of the discretion vested in the 
school board as to furnishing the free transporta- 
tion provided for in North Dakota Laws 1911, 
(c. 266, | 232).—State v. Mostad, N. D. 


LEGAL NOTES. 
A recent decision of the Assistant Commis- 


sioner of Education of New Jersey upholds the 
contention of George Dooley of Trenton in his 
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appeal from the action of the board of education 
in attempting to remove him from office in June 
last. 

Mr. Dooley had been appointed by the board 
in January, 1914, to serve as attendance officer. 
In the following June the board notified him 
that his services were no longer required. He 
carried the case to the court contending that he 
was appointed for the period of one year and that 
his discharge was illegal inasmuch as no charges 
were filed against him and he was not given a 
hearing. The court held that Mr. Dooley had 
been hired for a fixed term and that he could 
only be removed for cause. 

The New York Supreme Court has rendered 
a decision to the effect that firing a boiler is no 
business for women. A writ of mandamus was 
refused Miss Antoinette Vonasek to compel the 
board of education to keep her employed at a 
local public school. The board had previously 
discharged her because it was felt that a woman 
ought to have more womanly work. 

A recent ruling of the assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Minnesota is to the effect that a school 
board has no legal right to discharge a teacher 
because she marries during the term of her em- 
ployment. The case arose in the village of New 
Brighton where, a month after school began, the 
teacher married, and the board sought to dismiss 
her for this reason. The ruling makes clear that 
the board has no legal right to annul the con- 
tract of a teacher in the absence of a provision 
that she should not marry during the term of 
employment. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Hillsboro, Tex. An evening school has been 
opened offering instruction in business arith- 
metic, English, grammar and composition, spell- 
ing, penmanship, commercial geography, Ameri- 
can history and civics. 

Louisville, Ky. An evening school for the 
benefit of boys employed in factories and 
machineshops, has been opened in the Manual 
Training High School. Instruction is given in 
mechanical drawing, electricity, wood-turning, 
tenchwork and machineshop practice. 

Columbus, 0. Evening classes in machineshop 
work, carpentry, cabinetmaking, wood-turning, 
mechanical drawing, electricity and mathematics 
have been opened at the Trade School. 
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ADOPT COMPLETE RULES. 

The school board of Holyoke, Mass., has re- 
cently completed a thoro revision of its rules and 
regulations intended to bring the conduct of the 
schools to a high standard of efficiency. 

The rules are prefaced by a statement of all 
the sections in the city charter relating to the 


schools. The rules themselves are divided into 
seventeen sections covering the following: 

Organization of Committee, Order of Business, 
Duties of Standing Committees, Superintendent, 
Supervisors and Special Departments, Principals, 
Teachers, Pupils, Truancy and Attendance Offi- 
cers, Janitors, Salaries, Schools-Vacations-Hours, 
etc., Promotions-Diplomas-Marks and Reports, 
Evening and Special Schools, Discipline, Miscel- 
laneous Rules, Appeals and Amendments. 

Among the more important points determined 
by the rules, are the following: 

All meetings of the committee, special or 
otherwise, shall be held on Monday evenings. 

The business of the committee is to be trans- 
acted by six sub-committees exclusive of the four 
Standing committees. 

No order of any kind involving any expendi- 
ture of money will be recognized as valid unless 
it passes thru the office of the Superintendent on 
a regular printed order blank. 

The Superintendent is delegated absolute power of 
appointment of teachers, as well as power of removal 
of teachers. 

The election and duties of the supervisors are 
governed by definite rules. 

The Superintendent is delegated negative 
power in the appointment of all principals save 
the principal of the high school. The rule for 
the election of principals requires that when a 
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vacancy in any principalship of any day or even- 
ing school occurs, the Superintendent shall name 
three candidates for the vacant position, one of 
whom must be elected by the committee. 

The school committee is represented by one of 
its members in all high school societies. 

The records of all student societies and organ- 
izations, and all financial accounts connected 
with the high school, are open to inspection by 
the members of the school committee and the 
Superintendent. 

Definite rules determine the eligibility of all 
teachers for appointment in Holyoke. All candi- 
dates for positions as teachers may be required 
to pass examinations before being considered for 
appointment, and all teachers may be required to 
pass promotional examinations before receiving 
transfers to higher grades or prior to receiving 
an annual automatic increase in salary, 

Teachers who are absent and who fail to notify 
the substitute as to the time of their return shall 
be liable for one-half day’s salary for the sub- 
stitute who reported unnecessarily. 

Teachers are not permitted to tutor for pay 
any pupils of the public schools during the school 
term. 

Definite rules are made to govern visiting days. 

Janitors are required to be on duty at all 
times to the extent of 48 hours per week, save 
two weeks during the summer when they are 
granted vacation with salary. Janitors are re- 
quired to be in their buildings on all school days 
from nine to eleven and from two to three, and 
on Saturdays and vacation days from nine to 
eleven in the morning. They are permitted to 
arrange their other hours according to their 
needs. 

The city is divided into three attendance dis- 
tricts, to be covered by the three truant officers 
who are to visit schools according to a definite 
schedule. 

The census is to be supervised by the three 
truant officers and the report must be in the 
hands of the Superintendent on or before Octo- 
ber 15th. 

In addition to regular daily office hours, out- 
side of school hours, the office of the truant 
officers is to be open from 7:30 to 8:30 on Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings. 





Spencer Microscopes 


have held an undisputed 
leadership for many years 
among the universities, col- 
leges and schools of America, 
because there are incorpo- 
rated in them so many fea- 
tures of practical usability, 
features which make for 
convenience and comfort in 
use as well as efficiency and 
durability, and which mark 
ideal for general 
laboratory purposes. 


Models 64, 65 and 66 are 
especially adapted for high 
school work. The cut shows 
No. 64, which equipped with 
side fine adjustment (lever 
type), seamless rubber cov- 
ered stage of large size,.iris 
diaphragm operated by a 
milled disc, black lacquered 
body tube which avoids re- 
flection of light into the 
eyes, dust-proof revolving double nosepiece, two object- 
ives, 16 m.m. and 4 m.m. one ocular complete in 
handsome wooden cabinet with lock and key........ $31.50 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions 


CATALOG SHOWING 28 DISTINCT MODELS 


OF MICROSCOPES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 





SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The school hours are fixed as follows: 


High School:—8:20 A. M. to 1:20 P. M. Regular 
Session. 

3:00 P. M. to 4:30 P. M. Special 
Session. 

8:45 A. M. to 11:45 A. M. 

1:30 P. M. to 3:30 P. M. 
Kindergarten:—8:45 A. M. to 11:45 A. M. 


The Superintendent is granted the power to 
change the hours of school sessions to meet the 
needs of a school district, but in no case shall 
the amount of time spent daily in school be less 
than that required by the definite rule. 

The dates of all exercises of graduation and 
all class day exercises, whether for evening 
schools or day schools, are fixed definitely. 

A definite salary schedule covering all persons 
in the employ of the school department is made 
a matter of rule. 

The rules on promotions, granting of diplomas, 
marks and reports are made to assist in the 
matter of promotion and to instruct teachers 
and principals as to the proper means of promot- 
ing and marking pupils. 

An important rule is found in the statement 
that the power of promotion exercised by prin- 
cipals shall be limited absolutely by the grade 
next higher than the highest grade in their 
building. 

The conditions for entrance of pupils from the 
public or private grammar schools of the city 
into the high school are that the names appear 
on the promotion list signed by the principal, 
that they have a diploma and additionally a 
certificate of entrance from the school signed by 
the principal. 

All bills are to be approved by a majority of 
the sub-committee on Salaries and Finance rather 
than by the majority of the full board. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


In revising its rules and regulations, the school 
beard of Neodesha, Kans., set a new standard of 
professional training for teachers which are to 
be appointed. These standards which were sug- 
gested by Supt. H. P. Study require that all 
teachers must have a state or city certificate. 
oe training certificates will not be recog- 
nized. 


Grades :— 
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Secondary Schools. 
staff, M.A. (Cantab). 
Research. 


House Flies an 


Literature. 40 cents net. 
Flies in Relation to Disease. 


Series). $3.50 net. 


D.Sce.,F. R. S.C. $4.50 net. 


2-4-6 W. Forty-fifth Street 


The rules as put in force exceed the require- 
ments of all other cities in the state of Kansas. 
They read: 

For Elementary Schools—WDither (1) graduation 
from a four-year high school course, or its 
equivalent, followed by graduation from a stand- 
ard normal school and one year of actual teach- 
ing experience; or (2) graduation from a four- 
year high school course or its equivalent followed 
by two years of distinctly successful teaching 
experience, and some evidence of professional 
training and study. 

For Junior High School—Either (a), (1), above 
or (2) the promotion of eminently successful 
teachers within the system, favoring those, 
other things being equal, who have had a year 
or two of college work. 

For Senior High School—Graduation from a col- 
lege or university of standing, and evidence of 
special preparation for the particular work to be 
done. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a by-law providing that assistant teach- 
ers of vocational subjects in high schools shall 
have “a general education satisfactory to the 
board and six years’ experience in the subject 
to be taught.” 

Duluth, Minn. The school board has passed a 
rule permitting the boys of the manual training 
department to perform such work as may be 
needed in the various buildings. for which they 
are to be paid fifteen cents per hour. It is pro- 
vided that the work shall be done under the 
direction of the regular school carpenters. The 
working hours are from three to five o’clock 
each afternoon and on Saturday, if the boys 
choose to work. 

Cumberland, R. I. The school board has re- 
vised its by-laws on tuition providing that non- 
resident pupils shall pay at the rate of $40 per 
year. In the evening school, the rate has been 
fixed at twenty cents per evening. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has re- 
cently ordered that, “Any teacher in the schools 
may, upon recommendation of the superintend- 
ent, obtain a leave of absence by showing good 
cause therefor, and if leave of absence be 
granted to such teac!ier the superintendent shall 
consider him or her for reassignment to the 
first suitable position aficr the superintendent’s 


A Course in Music for Public and 
By Robert T. White, 


: . Oxon. 
BOOKS A School Electricity. ; By C.J. L. Wag- 
1.25 net. 


The Purpose of Education—An Examination of the Edu- 
cation Problem in the light of recent Psychological 
By St. George Lane Fox Pitt. 75 cents net. 
How they Spread Disease. 
Hewitt, D. Sc. No. 46 Cambridge Manual of Science and 


Non-Bloodsucking Flies. 
By G.S. Graham-Smith, M.D. (Cambridge Public Health 


The House-Fly —Its Structure, Habits, Development, 
Relation to Disease and Control. By C.Gordon Hewitt, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, REP UNTATIVES 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stop Guessing 


WHETHER YOUR PUPILS 
ARE PROGRESSING IN 


Handwriting 
Ask us for Free Description of our System 


for MEASURING this Work. 


Noyes-Randall Co., Providence, R. I. 
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office shall have received notice of his or her 
readiness to return. No leave of absence shall 
continue in force beyond one year.” 

Fall River, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a rule governing the holding of cadet dances. 
The rule reads as follows: 

“Prize drills and socials may be held as fol- 
lows: Each school may have one annual prize 
drill and social at which prizes will be awarded 
for individual excellence in drill, one battalion 
drill and social to include a competitive drili 
between the companies, the winning company to 
have its name engraved on the cup or shield to 
be kept in the winning school until lost by com- 
petition, the same to be held evenings. Permis- 
sion for these dances must be secured annually 
from the school committee.” 

Rome, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
rules governing the pay of teachers during ab- 
sences and the employment of substitutes. They 
read: 

“No person shall be employed to teach as a 
substitute without the consent of the superin- 
tendent. 

“Each principal, supervisor, teacher or special 
teacher, who, on account of ill health, or any 
other good and sufficient cause, is obliged to be 
absent from school, shall give immediate notice 
thereof to the superintendent, stating how long 
he or she will probably be detained from school, 
and shall receive no compensation during ab- 
sence from school, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, viz.: 

“1. No deduction will be made for absence oc- 
casioned by a teacher suffering quarantine in his 
home or hired apartment. 

“2. No deduction will be made for absence oc- 
casioned by personal illness, death in family, 
attendance at funeral of close relative or asso- 
ciates, or other urgent and extreme necessity 
approved by the superintendent or Teachers’ 
Committee, not exceeding an aggregate of 10 
days in any school year.” 


THE RECREATIONAL ASPECTS OF A 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN A MIDDLE SIZED CITY. 

Springfield, Illinois, has “taken account of 
stock.” Its Survey Committee secured the 


Best Commercial Texts 


WHOLESALE ACCOUNTING “ this time of 


should be interested in this intermediate set. It follows the beginner’s text. 
It ison the individual business practice plan. Teaches the customs of doing 
business, and the correct form and use of business papers, as well as the 
It is truly lifelike, practical, and interesting, and contains 
many new accounting features, such as the loose leaf order system, 


system, and others you may never have seen in a text. 


For a superior text on any commercial subject taught in 
either the bookkeeping or the shorthand department, address 


623 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


O. M. JONES, Waukesha, Wisconsin Representative 









the year you 


figuring by departments, the divisional ledger 


@ CARNAHAN 


Shorthand Readopted by 


| the New York Board of Education for a 
Further Term of Five Years—1915-1919 


Partial List of Books Adopted 


Gontenes Shorthand and Typewriting, Etc. 
3669 “Course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand.” 
4197 “Isaac Pitman Spanish Shorthand.” 
5647 “Style Book of Business English.”’ 
3680 “Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.”’ 
Language Books, Etc. 
4079 ‘Pitman’s German Com’! Reader.” 
4064 **Marsh’s Ele. German Com’! Correspondence."’ 
/° 5678 “Simple Pictorial [llustration.’’ 
5705 “Clay Modeling.”’ 


Send for ~~ of Report of a Special Committee appointed by the New 


on the Teaching of Shorthand in High Schools, and 


particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 W. 45th St. New York 


—o—_____ 


assistance of the Russell Sage Foundation in 
making the investigation and preparing reports 
on its schools, recreations, charities, industrial 
conditions, city and county administration, pub- 
lic health, correctional system, care of mental 
defectives, and housing conditions. 

The report of the Recreation Survey section 


has just been issued in pamphlet form. Lee F. 
Hanmer and Clarence Arthur Perry are the 
joint authors. Teachers, principals, superin- 


tendents, and members of school boards will be 
interested in their findings and recommendations 
which touch upon the school system of that 
flourishing middle western city of 59,000 popula- 
tion. 

The school yards of Springfield average 2 1-3 
acres each. In a city which had been so gener- 
ous in providing play spaces it would be expected 
that a rich and varied play life would be ex- 
hibited. The investigators found, however, that 
the only activities reported by over 20 per cent 
of the boys were baseball, motion picture shows, 
reading, and kite flying, while the old standard 
games that American boys have been brought 
up on, such as prisoners’ base, leap frog, blind 
man’s buff, bull in the ring, hare and hound, 
and duck on the rock are reported as played by 
less than half of 1 per cent of the grammar 
school boys. Most of these standard games 
were mentioned by only one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
or about one boy in 1,000. 

“In the case of the girls, motion picture shows, 
jumping the rope, roller skating, and hide and 
seek are the four most popular means of recrea- 
tion. The standard games which should bring 
girls together in safe, happy, co-operative play, 
such as I spy, London Bridge, fox and geese, 
button button, and blind man’s buff, are at the 
bottom of the list, indicating that they are played 
by comparatively few girls.” 

The Springfield school buildings were used for 
recreational evening occasions only every nine or 
ten weeks during the school year: so it is not 
strange that in a city of less than 60,000 in- 
habitants about $6,000 a week was being spent 
upon theaters and motion pictures. No dancing 


was allowed in the public schools, but a great 
deal was going on in the public halls without 
In the high school the 


responsible supervision. 


same negligence of the social and recreational 
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attendant germs and disease spreaders. 


Did your children ever come home from school 
a-whooping with a cold or cough threatening bron- 


chitis, or scarlet fever, or diphtheria? We leave it 
to the fathers and mothers. 


And did you ever stop to consider that the dust and 
dirt in the schoolroom while not directly responsible 
for the whoop, may contain the diphtheria, the scar- 
let fever, the typhoid germ? 


If you haven’t, remember you must insist upon the 
removal of the germ. 


The Tuec System of Vacuum Cleaning for schools removes dust and dirt with all 


After years of experimeritation we have 
evolved a system which thoroly cleans schools to the satisfaction of school boards, 
superintendents of schools and physicians. 


May we tell you about the Tuec School Tool? 


Drop us a line today—now. 


The United Electric Co., 7 Hurford Street, Canton, Ohio 
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needs of youth was exhibited, with the result 
that any of the student activities were being 
carried on outside of the school and were not 
under the control of either parents or teachers 

An inquiry into the amusements of the high 
school students showed that “practically all of 
the high school students attend the “movies.” 
Of the boys, 86 per cent, and of the girls, 84 per 
cent, attend the theater. The boys who attend 
average about once a week and the girls go 
almost as frequently. The majority of the visits 
lo the théater are not made, in the case of either 
sex, with any other member of the family. 
Social dancing is indulged in by 40 per cent of 
the boys and 48 per cent of the girls. A large 
number of the dances they attend are held in 
hotels. In 61 per cent of the boys’ homes and 
in 48 per cent of the girls’ homes gatherings for 
young people are not often held.” 

The report gives a detailed recreational pro- 
gram and among other things advocates the 
establishment of a Department of Physical 
Training and Play (a recommendation which is 
now being carried out), the purchase of a school 
sthletic field, co-operation between the board of 
education and the park board in the utilization 
of park playgrounds, and a system of school 
social centers to be carried on under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of schools and prin- 
cipals and partially maintained’ by parent- 
teacher associations. Model lay-outs for two 


types of school yards are shown by colored 
plates. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


Canton, Ill. To make the science work of the 
high school more practical and of greater value 
to the students after they leave school, Princi- 
pal H. V. Heller has adapted the subject to the 
needs of boys and girls respectively. For the 
former, attention has been given to experiments 
in botany, agriculture and the industrial fea- 
tures. For girls, emphasis has been placed on 
the chemistry of domestic science. Students are 
trained in the following experiments: Stains 
and their removal, including rust, grass, ink, 
fruit, mildews, oils and paints; the Babcock milk 
test for the determination of the amount of but- 
ter fat in milk: formaldehyde coloring. matter 
and preservatives in milk and foods of all kinds; 


detection of cotton seed oil in pure .olive oil; 
adulterations and preservatives in meats, espe- 
cially in sausages and ground meats; coloring 
matter in candies and canned vegetables; mak- 
ing soap and dyeing of fabrics; tests of clothing 
to determine woolen and cotton goods; proper 
and improper labeling of manufactured goods; 
the heating value of coal and its economical use; 
the efficiency of soaps, inks and sweeping com- 
pounds purchased for school use. 

Washington, D. C. Business English has been 
substituted for Literature in the high school 
course. Pupils receive instruction in the clear 
statement of facts, in proper pronunciation and 
similar details. . 

Grand Junction, Colo. A complete commer- 
cial course will be introduced in the high school, 
beginning September, 1915. The course is in- 
tended for students of the third and fourth years 
but may be elected by the sophomore classes. 

North Yakima, Wash. The senior class of the 
high school during the past school term made a 
special study of newspapers and periodicals in- 
cluding news, editorials, advertising, makeup, 
policy and tone. The work was based upon the 
bulletins issued by the State University and was 
supplemented thru talks by experienced men in 
the newspaper field. 

During the course, the students were given 
opportunity to visit the press rooms of the local 
newspapers where they inspected the presses 
and linotype machines. At the conclusion of the 
term’s work, the students were asked to give in 
writing the name of the paper which they con- 
sidered the best in the country and the reasons 
for thinking so. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has ap- 
proved a recommendation of the school manage- 
ment committee that high school pupils who do 
not resign from sororities be expelled. The rule 
became effective in December last. 


Portland, Me: To make the students efficient 
in the art of public speaking, the students of this 
class in the high school are required to deliver 
lectures upon topics of particular interest to 
them. A series of lectures has been prepared, at 
each of which a portion of the student body 
is present. One subject is presented each Friday 


morning and the students prepare their material 
with practical independence. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has taken 
over the control of the high school lunchroom. 
A committee on household arts has charge of the 
planning of menus, the purchase of supplies, the 
preparation and serving of food. Part of the 
actual work is done by paid employes and part 
by the students of the domestic science classes. 
It is said the lunchroom has become gelf-sup- 
porting and the department is paying for all 
necessary helpers and for the purchase of cook- 
ing supplies. 

The school board of Pontiac, Mich. has 
adopted a set of rules governing social events in 
the high school? The rules read: 

“No one shall be allowed to attend the Fresh- 
man reception except the students of the Pontiac 
high school, county normal, parents of said stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty, board of education, and 
a list of friends to be approved by the principal 
of the high school and secretary of the board. 
A committee shall be appointed by the principal 
of the high school to work with the student 
committee to arrange the program. One person 
shall be appointed by the principal to have full 
charge of the floor during the evening. No per- 
s0n shall be allowed to leave the building and 
return during the evening without permission. 
Smoking in the building and hazing are pro- 
hibited at all times. Dancing is permitted. The 
closing hour of the reception shall be 12 o'clock, 
midnight.” 


San Diego, Cal. Present day history, involving 
the movements of the European nations in the 
war and the effect on trade and finance, has been 
undertaken as a especial course in the Junior 
College at the high school. 


Houghton, Mich. Members of the high-school 
classes in American history have begun a study 
of current events and civics with the aid of the 
daily newspapers, which have been furnished 
thru the courtesy of the local newspaper offices. 
The junior class has begun a study of the copper 
country history with the aid of books and pamph- 
lets furnished by the public library. 


Lincoln, Neb. At the opening of the present 
school year, the boy and girl students of the 
freshmen year were entered in separate classes. 
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The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
matetials for every need. 
Free for the asking—please ask. 
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WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
Wherever the 


best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 
expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 
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Bradley “B-1" Boz—eight pans semi-moist colors; 
No. 7 brush. The biggest selling box on the market. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
Providence, R. I. A recent report of the school 
committee shows that the sum expended for the 
schools for the year 1913 was $88,867.94 larger 
than for the previous year. The per capita cost 
for educating a child in the schools was $47.42 
or an increase of $4.89 over that for the previous 
year. 

Fremont, O. Beginning January, 1915, the 
janitors of the graded schools will receive in- 
creases of $5 per month. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has passed a 
resolution permitting the use of school buildings 
by non-partisan, non-sectarian and non-exclusive 
associations or adults, free of charge. Such in- 
dividuals or associations may Hold meetings to 
discuss educational, civic or community prob- 
lems. The board reserves the right to bar from 
these privileges any person or organization which 
becomes boisterous or damages school property. 

The buildings may be used for free public 
lectures, entertainments, recreational activities, 
literary, musical, social or athietic work. No 
admission is to be charged. Participation in 
these activities is open to all persons over 14 
years of age. 

Waukesha, Wis. The school board has opened 
the gymnasium of the high school for organized 
groups of boys and young men in the evening. 
Basketball and general exercises are permitted 
and a special instructor is in charge. 

Cleveland, O. The board of education has 
passed a resolution permitting the opening of the 
schools for political meetings. Religious meet- 
ings are barred. 

Detroit, Mich. Upon the recommendation of 
the chairman of the building committee, the 
school board has delegated to Malcomson and 
Higginsbotham, architects for the schools, the 
entire responsibility for the inspection and ap- 
proval of school building work. The change 
places this work on the same plane with that of 
private building work and is intended to make 
for economy and systematic methods. 

Trenton, N. J. A special committee has been 
appointed by the school board to plan for the 
construction and equipment of a Junior High 
School. An industrial course is planned. 

Nebraska spent $10,095,680 on the _ public 
schools during the school year ending July, 1914. 


The boys lead the girls in enrollment with 146,- 
027 and 141,539 students respectively. There 
are 7,185 school districts in the state and 7,545 
school buildings. Of these, 6,716 are frame, 484 
are brick, 83 are stone, 45 are log and 217 are of 
sod construction. 

According to a recent report of the Iowa State 
Department of Education, the cost per capita for 
the operation of the schools is greater in Des 
Moines than in any other city of-the state. This 
has been due to the fact that Des Moines has a 
greater number of school buildings in propcr- 
tion to the population than any other city in the 
United States. The per capita cost in Des 
Moines is $8.14, while that of Dubuque, in the 
same state, is $3.25. The total yearly expense, 
per pupil, is $48.30 and the cost, per pupil, for 
salaries is $33.30. 

A summary of the annual reports of county 
clerks of Missouri to the state superintendent of 
instruction shows an increase in the average 
salary of teachers in the state. During the year 
$750,000 more has been paid to teachers than in 
the preceding year, or an average of $40 per year. 
There is also shown an increase of $2,000,000 in 
the total receipts for school purposes and more 
than $1,000,000 in the surplus of schools. 

Newark, N. J. Upon the recommendation of 
the president, the school board has passed a 
resolution establishing the relationship of the 
board to the various school organizations. 

Permission has been given for the use of school 
buildings for gatherings of an educational or 
social nature, including dancing and social center 
work. 

The associations are permitted to charge such 
fees for admission or instruction as are neces- 
sary to render the activities self-supporting. 

A nominal fee is required by the board to 
cover the cost of light, heat and janitor service. 

The use of the buildings is subject to the regu- 
lations of the board. 

The Budget of the New York board of educa- 
tion has been reduced $219,950 by order of the 
city Board of Aldermen. 

Pocatello, Ida. To provide sufficient time in 
which to investigate and check up invoices for 
goods received at the schools, the board has 

ruled that merchants and manufacturers must 
present their bills before the fifth of every 


At the beginning of the school year, start the 
| children with a proper idea of color values: 


Their color work will be more satisfactory and 
pleasing, if you’re sure they have Devoe Water 
Colors to work with. 


Fulton and William Sts. 
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_ These boxes are fitted with assortments of colors to 
meet the requirements of every teacher. 
| blend perfectly in combination and are the highest quality. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Everything for School Art Work— Mechanical Drawing, 
| Modeling, Stenciling, etc. 


Write Dept. 5 for catalogs of our various lines. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake Street 
Chicago 


1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


month. Failure to do so will mean the laying 
over of the bill and delay in payment. 

Terre Haute, Ind. A vocational school is to 
be erected in the near future, at a cost of about 
$150,000. Mr. Rodney Leonard, Paris, IIl., is the 
architect, 

Better School Buildings. 


The annual Maine school report gives figures 
that show most conclusively the great progress 
that has been made in this state in school build- 
ings during the past ten years. The amount ex 
pended for new school buildings for each of the 
ten years is reported as follows: 


ie SE, ELS $211,148.00 
DOME cs irvasee eesti ccaas 172,169.00 
BEE 5.54 iba are tsae wend 214,606.00 
ECCS tome aiid. Cro kd 232,748.00 
SOE VEN GVO ENG bs esvs 9 ba ee 326,997.00 
MEE Ors Se Viw ts agate ts aee4 278,162.00 
ME oka <ceah cece hemes 144,763.00 
SE es Cahevseass bade ooRs 221,483.00 
Serer errr. 348,322.00 
AAA Pers Pees 850,728.00 

PE ais tok oad oar $3,001,126.00 


Since the total valuation of all school buildings 
is said to be nine millions of dollars and in view 
of the fact that the school population is not im 
creasing so rapidly as to require a large num 
ber of new buildings for expansion, it is evident 
that a very large proportion of the foregoing 
expenditure was to replace old and unfit build 
ings with new structures. 

For the year covered by the report, 902 school 
buildings were reported by the superintendents 
as not being in “good condition.” While that 
description is sufficiently elastic to cover a wide 
range of personal opinion it may be taken as & 
fair reflection of average opinion and fair judg 
ment. 

It is claimed that the law of 1909 providing for 
the approval of plans for schoolhouses and for 
the provision of plans for small buildings without 
cost to towns has resulted in the establishment 
of good standards of construction. The repott 
suggests that at an opportune time further legit 
lation might well deal with those older buildings 
that are no longer fit for the occupancy of 
dren. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Practical Chemistry for High School Students. 

By Charles G. Cook. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.25, net. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
Chicago. ' 

The teacher of chemistry who would actually 
relate his subject to the occupations of students 
immediately after they leave the high school 
will find this book better adapted to his needs 
than any we have seen up to the present time. 
It begins with the common elements, with which 
boys and girls are most familiar—water, salt, 
air—and introduces the elements of chemical 
science thru the study of these common com- 
rounds and their elements. 


The mysteries of combustion and of flames 
next claim attention. These are accompanied 
by a study of carbon and fuels and of phosphorus 
and matches. Preliminary to a discussion of 
explosives and fertilizers, a study is made of 
nitrogen and sulphur and of a number of their 
compounds. ‘These subjects are followed by 
chapters on Food, Fibers, Building Materials, 
Alloys, Metals used for Plating and Decorating 
Glass and Pottery, Paints and Photography. 

That the book may not be too difficult for 
second-year students a minimum of theory—ex- 
cepting of course, the atomic theory, symbols 
and equations—is placed in the text. A series 
ot laboratory exercises and an exposition of 
chemical mathematics are given in the appendix. 
The book has the added merit of being the result 
of many years of teaching and of successful ex- 
perimentation in the direction of making 
chemistry, as a subject, of interest to boys who 
do not expect to go to college but who will 
immediately enter the industries. 


New American Music Reader. 


Number Two, Part Two. By Frederick Zucht- 
mann. 148 pages. Price, 30 cents. The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. 

Attractive songs, gradual introduction of diffi- 
culties, plenty of drill upon exercises and tests 
in scale dictation and ear-training are prominent 
in this number of the “New American Music 
Reader.” The exercises in scale dictation must 
develop skill in the interpretation of songs and 
a power of enjoying silent reading of music. 





The Perfect Dustless Crayon 
Imitated from coast to coast but never equalled 
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Made from pure chalk. Free from clay, soapstone, grit or grease, which are injurious to 


Used in nearly all of the leading cities where dustless crayons are used. There’s a good reason. 








The American Crayon Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO AND WALTHAM, MASS. 


Practical Physics for Secondary Schools. 

By N. Harvey Black and Harvey N. Davis. 
487 pages. Price, $1.25. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

The first impression made by this textbook of 
nearly five hundred pages is that of size. While 
examining it practical teachers will think, “This 
work cannot be done in one year.” They will 
be right in this opinion. The authors themselves 
would agree, since they have named several 
chapters that might be omitted as their motto is, 
“Thoro rather than superficial work.” The rea- 
son for this wealth of material is a wish to 
meet the needs and interests of pupils in widely 
different localities. 

After explanation of and drill upon funda- 
mental principles, the simpler forms of machinery 
follow.: Later, in illustrating abstract principles, 
preference is given to modern appliances used 
in and about towns. In this way pupils natur- 
ally associate these principles of physics with 
features of their everyday life. Admirable short 
phrases appear in the summaries. LEasily re- 
membered and easily used, these phrases will 
become to pupils what “a thumb rule” is to 
workmen. In the lists of questions more than 
one question requires pupils to go to the outside 
world for answers, This is still another device 
for connecting work in the schoolroom with 
work in the industrial world. 

Several full-page pictures of scientists enrich 
these pages. They range from one of Galileo, of 
the seventeenth century to one of Von Helm- 
holtz who died in 1894. 


Elements of General Science. 


By Otis W. Caldwell and Wm. Lewis Biken- 
berry. 308 pages. Price, $1.00. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The subject-matter of this highly readable and 
valuable textbook has been subjected to the 
crucial test of use in classrooms of the Uni- 
versity High School, connected with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. For the past four years it has 
been given in mimeographed form essentially 
as it now appears in published form. The 
changes have been made on the basis of this 
use. Repeated “tryings on” are always needed 
to get “a good fit.” In this instance “a good 
fit” has been obtained. 
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Of Course. 


The topics treated fall readily under five head- 


ings: 1. The Air; 2. Principally about Water; 
3. Work and Energy; 4. The Warth’s Crust; 65. 
Life upon the Earth. These are natural, logical 
Givisions and the authors have developed each 
division along clearly-cut lines. Yet one can 
but note how varied is the work of water. Un- 
der other heads we read of absolute and relative’ 
humidity of the air and of rainfall in the United 
States. We gain larger views of the power of 
water in erosion, of its value in irrigation, of its 
vital importance to the life of plants, animals, 
human beings. No wonder the ancients classed 
it as one of the four primary elements! 


The index is sufficiently full. Questions are 
not in evidence. That work has been referred 
to the brains of those teachers and pupils who 
are fortunate enough to use this book. 


Christopher Quarles. 


By Percy J. Brebner. Cloth, 209 pages. Price, 
$1.35, net. E. P. Dutton Co., New York, N. Y. 

The man who opens this book will surely not 
close it until he has completed the last of the 
strange adventures of Christopher Quarles, and 
his young associate from Scotland Yard, in solv- 
ing fifteen confusing crime puzzles. Just why 
the hero should be made a “professor of philos- 
ophy” is not apparent unless it be the fact that 
Le is supposed to combine in one person the 
reasoning methods of a medieval logician with 
the accurate knowledge of a dozen modern 
scientists. Tho his logic sometimes ignores 
every known scholastic rule and his assumptions 
are as flimsy of foundation as those of some very 
modern philosophers, still the ingenious unravel- 
ling of the tangles will be followed with ever 
growing interest. The plot of each episode is 
clever, the action is brisk and the whole effect 
is unhackneyed and fascinating. 


The Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics. 


Book One. By John H. Walsh and Henry Suz- 
zallo. 246 pages. Price, 35 cents. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston. 


The Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics. 


Book Two. By John H. Walsh and Henry Suz- 
zallo. 518 pages. Price, 65 cents. D. C. Heath 


& Co., Boston. 
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The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 
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PHILADELPHIA CHR 


A MAP LONG WANTED BY TEACHERS 


The Trae Literary Map of the British Isles 


By Blanche L. True, Fargo College, Fargo, N. D. 


A sure impetus to the study of literature and history. Localizes not 
only birthplaces and haunts of famous writers of. England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, but scenes of famous legends and stories, notable 
Printed in colors, 44x 66. 
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MANY SUPERINTENDENTS USE | SPECIAL FILING CASES FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 
THE IDEAL SPELLERS 


BY EDGAR L. WILLARD AND FRANCES W. RICHARDS 


BECAUSE THEY BELIEVE IN 
TEACHING A FEW WORDS THOROUGHLY 
TEACHING TWO WORDS A DAY IN THE LOWER GRADES 


SELECTING WORDS BECAUSE THEY ARE USEFUL,—NOT MERELY BE- 
CAUSE THEY ARE DIFFICULT 


TEACHING CORRECT USAGE AS WELL AS CORRECT SPELLING 
CONSTANT REVIEW 
DRILL IN VISUALIZATION 


PRESENTING WORDS IN THE NATURAL ORDER OF ACTUAL USAGE; 
NOT IN GROUPS BASED UPON KINDRED SOUND OR MEANING. 


Write for samples, and a copy of our valuable “Suggestions to Teachers”’ 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


If you need any kind of a 
filing case or drawing table, 
write us. 


We will be glad to furnish you 


with an estimate of the cost and 
our illustrated catalog for refer- 
ence. 





All work guaranteed. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, O. 


Why Pay Freight on Water? 


e Why Buy Kegs or Bottles to Throw Away ? 


re The Boards of Education in the Leading Cities 
= have been convinced of the folly of buying Liquid 
Ink. They use Ink Crystals and cut their ink cost 
in two. 

s The U. S. Government Buys Ink Crystals. 
That is proof of the quality. 


ROWLES’ INK CRYSTALS 


can be kept in your schools indefinitely and: pre- 
pared by your janitor for use at any time. It only 
takes five minutes. 
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School and College Supplies 


57-59 East Eleventh St. 





Today the business world demands accuracy 


- and speed in the use of figures. The authors of 


this book have attempted to meet this impera- 
tive demand. They are unusually well fitted for 
this work, as the duties of their respective posi- 
tions have given them a fine appreciation of ex- 
isting needs. 


The first of this two-book series lays special 
stress upon fundamental principles and pro- 
cesses. Drill is secured and interest sustained 
thru the number and variety of the exercises. 
To insure a good understanding of the subject, 
each new process expressed in figures has each 
step also expressed in simple language. Since 
some leave school early, a few pages are devoted 
to bills, receipts and other much-used business 
forms. 

In the second book, frequent reviews keep the 
pupils up in their previous work. It is sug- 
gested that judicious talks and discussions should 
form an introduction to problems whose condi- 
tions are taken from great industries, since a 
mathematical acquaintance with different occu- 
pations may be made highly educational. Short 
cuts, sight work, clear explanations of standard 
time, trade discounts, business papers are only 
some of the means used to save time and gain 
efficiency. 


The Gordon Readers. 


Fifth Book. By Emma K. Gordon. 312 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Choice prose and poetry are found in this 
book. The wise comment is made that the study 
of significant words and phrases should precede 
and accompany the reading of each lesson. A 
feeling of glad surprise springs up on finding 
that a poetical selection often deepens—either 
by contrast or correspondence—the theme of the 
preceding prose selection. 


The Boys and Girls of Garden City. 
By Jean Dawson. 1: cloth, 346 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 





New York 
A 327-331 So. Market St. 


Write for Samples and Prices to 


_E. W. A. ROWLES, 





Chicago, Ill. 





The experiences of a group of boys and girls 
who are trying the latest methods of preventing 
disease and fighting filth, flies and mosquitoes in 
their own city are here well told in story form. 
Only a story, you may say; still the enthusiasm 
and energy of these imaginary characters is the 


" common heritage of youth and the story carries 


present movements in hygiene, sanitation, civic 
betterment as a formal textbook could hardly do. 

“The Boys and Girls of Garden City will be 
read, it will be heartily enjoyed, it will, un- 
doubtedly, stir other boys and girls to public- 
spirited action. It is interesting to learn that 
the author is the originator and director of the 
city of Cleveland’s recent successful campaigns 
for the extermination of the house fly. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 

By Buel P. Colton and Louis Murbach. 388 
pages. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

It is rare to find in a revision of a textbook 
much improvement over the original. In the 
present book one of the best known works on 
physiology has been rewritten and, we think, 
greatly bettered according to the new concep- 
tions of physiological teaching. The chapters on 
food and the digestive system are particularly 
strong and the discussion of the nervous system 
is unusually clear and helpful. The new matter 
on hygiene is fully up to the high standard of the 
old book. Typographically, the new edition is a 
great improvement over the original book. 


Studies in Reading. 

Book five, 340 pages. By J. W. Searson and 
George E. Martin. University Publishing Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., Chicago, Ill. 

It has been well said that “Reading with ap- 
preciation is a fine art.” These readers have 
been prepared to assist children in developing 
a love for good reading. The fifth book is a step 
in this direction. It contains a well selected 
group of prose and poetry. Appended to each 
selection are helpful notes, exercises for drill in 





articulation and pronunciation and lists of ques- 
tions. Hints on supplementary reading are pro- 
vided to broaden the pupil’s knowledge and to 
deepen the impressions gained from the lessons. 
Drill in the use of the dictionary has been pro- 
vided thru the exercises on words and expres- 
sions. The sixth book is similar in treatment 
and provides for a definite program of work. 

The type is large and clear and the binding is 
adapted for hard usage. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS 

The successful teaching of the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand in the New York Public Schools dur- 
ing the last fifteen years has been emphasized 
by its readoption for a further term of five years 
beginning January, 1915. In addition to the 
shorthand and typewriting works published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, a number of 
other publications, issued by this concern, have 
teen adopted for the Day and Evening High and 
Elementary Schools for 1915-1919, which include 
the following subjects: Business English, 
Spanish, German, Clay Modeling, and Pictorial 
lustration. A complete list of these works will 
be sent on request by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 
West 45th Street, New York. 

J. B. Lippincott Company have just issued a 
calendar that will delight the children and all 
those older folks who still love the beautiful 
things of the imagination. Twelve pictures in 
colors on the twelve calendar sheets are from 
the fine illustrated edition of The Stories All 
Children Love series. These classic volumes 
have been chosen not only for their appeal to 
the child, but also for their value in evoking the 
child’s powers of mind and character, as in the 
beautiful tales by George Macdonald, Hans 
Christian Andersen and others that will hold 
the interest of children as long as childhood 
exists. The rarely sympathetic and beautiful 
illustrations chosen from these books are pic- 
tures that every child will want to own. They 
convey more than a hint of the noble books 
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from which they are drawn, and are of a quality 
to appeal to the girl and boy of all ages. The 
calendar may be had for fourteen cents in 
stamps from the publishers, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The recent publication by Houghton Mifflin 
Company of Selected Literary Essays from James 
Russell Lowell makes available for the first 
time a collection of the most interesting and 
most representative of this author’s critical es- 
says in a volume adequate for use in college 
courses. Of English literature, Chaucer, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, and Carlyle are rep- 
resented, and of American, Emerson and Thor- 
eau. The book is edited by William D. Howe, 
Professor of English in Indiana University, and 
Norman Foerster, Associate Professor of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. By way of introduc- 
tion the editors have provided an appreciative 
estimate of the nature and value of Lowell’s crit- 
ical work. ‘The volume is in the attractive 
Library Binding of the Riverside Literature 
Series. The price is 60 cents, net, postpaid. 

Grade teachers, supervisors of drawing will be 
interested in a new book entitled “How to Teach 
Drawing,” just published by The Prang Com- 
pany. This book is a teachers’ manual to be used 
in connection with classroom practice. It con- 
tains suggestive lessons in landscape, nature, 
object, figure, animal drawing and design, to- 
gether with a glossary of Art terms and a chap- 
ter on a Practical Color Theory. 


SELECT CHICAGO MANAGER. 

The growth of its textbook business has caused 
the University Publishing Company to open a 
branch office at 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., under the management of Mr 
George W. Ohler. 

Mr. Ohler has been engaged in the book pub- 
lishing business during the past nine years. He 
is a young man who has made his way from the 
bottom of the ladder to the manager’s desk by 
ability and sheer hard work. He entered the 
employ of the University Publishing Company in 
a minor clerical position and was rapidly pro- 
moted to salesman, and finally to office manager. 
He has worked in practically all departments of 
the business, and during the past four years has 


at last!— 


Something we all have been 
looking for—a solution of the 
problem of waste in the use 
of paper toweling. 


PECIALISTS 


AMERICAN SANITARY 


Only one towel at a time, and that of exceptional quality and strength. 
The fixture is fully enclosed, dust-proof and sanitary. 


Everything for the maintenance of sanitary conditions everywhere; 
we specialize in School Board work. 


Liquid Soap---Sweeping Compound---Bubbling Fountains. 


PropucTs 


represented the firm as traveling salesman in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and Tennes- 
see. Since the fall of 1914, he has been located 
in Chicago, where he has been made head of the 
agency staff of the firm. 


DR. HILL JOINS CLARK AGENCY. 

Dr. Joseph H. Hill, whose name for 25 
years has been familiar to the teachers of the 
Missouri Valley region and the contiguous tef- 
ritory, has accepted a position with the Clark 
Teachers’ Agency of Chicago. Dr. Hill’s prin- 
cipal work has been as president of the State 
Normal System of Kansas, tho for the current 
year he has been on the faculty of the University 
of Illinois, Department of Education. He will 
take up his new duties just as soon as his pre- 
sent obligations permit. 





MR. GEO. W. OHLER, 
Chicago, Il. 
Manager, University Publishing Co. 





COMPANY | 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


In going into this department of educational 
work Dr. Hill will be able to exercise to the 
utmost his faculties as a trained educator. His 
talents and his breadth of vision will be a 
source of strength and inspiration to schools and 
also to the teachers who have known him in his 
former capacity. In his own school his sphere 
was necessarily limited to those schools and 
teachers which came into direct contact with 
him, but in his work with the Clark Agency, 
Dr. Hill will have a scope without political or 
geographical limitations. 


The same qualities of sympathetic judgment 
and careful selections which Dr. Hill has ex- 
hibited in building up the normal school of 
Kansas will now be at the service of all. Dr. 
Hill’s new address will be c/o Clark Teachers’ 
Agency, New York Life Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 


Mr. E. W. Harvey has recently taken charge 
of the Western Pennsylvania territory for D. C. 
Heath & Company and now makes his headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. Mr. Harvey was formerly 
in the eastern part of the state. He succeeds the 
late Mr. W. W. Ulerich. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

Over-Age and Progress. in the Public Schools of 
Dayton, 1913-14. Issued by the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, Dayton, O. The pamphlet is the 
second study of the Bureau in this subject. The 
findings and recommendations are based solely 
on detailed information furnished for the study 
and reveal existing conditions only, indicating, 
however, where further intensive investigation 
should be made. The report contains an age- 
grade standard and important information rela- 
tive to age variation. 

Debating and Public Discussion. Announce- 
ments of the Kansas High School Debating 
League for 1914-15. Issued by the Extension 
Division of the University of Kansas. Contains 
valuable references on eight public questions to 
be debated during the present year. 
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THE WAYNE “SCHOOL CAR.” 

In the development of centralized schools, a 
fundamental problem of school administration is 
the transportation of children from their homes 
to the school building, and again, from the school 
building to their homes. The seriousness of this 
problem may be better appreciated, perhaps, 
when it is said that the entire success of a cen- 
tralized school depends upon this transportation. 

If school authorities have made investigations 
of great importance in solving the problems of 
centralized schools, the American manufactur- 
ers who have furnished certain physical acces- 
sories, have met no less difficult problems. 





WAYNE SCHOOL CAR. 


In the matter of transportation, the question 
of suitable vehicles—next to good roads—has 
been paramount. Just here an Indiana manu- 
facturer has rendered signal service in develop- 
ing at enormeus expense, a “School Car” which 
seems to overcome all of the objections to be 
raised against ordinary wagons or busses. 

The Wayne “School Car’ has been developed 
after the most painstaking observation and under 
long experimentation in conveying school chil- 


BEST WOOD WORKER'S VISES 


R maximum efficiency, strength and durability, Richards-Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises are leaders in their field due mainly to simplic- 
ity of mechanism. Every one which leaves our plant is perfect, 

and the fact that we ship several thousand a month, with mighty few 

if amy comebacks, proves that no guess-work or poor raw materials enter 
their manufacture. Prices and further information on request. 


NO.430 R-W RAPID ACTING VISE 


2-Piece Phosphor Bronze 
Nut. 


No Pawls, Racks or Trig- 
gers. 

Instantaneous Adjustment. 

Continuous in Action. 


Jaws, Best Grey Iron with 
Working Surface 
Ground and Finished. 
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delivered. 


satisfactory. 


dren. The wagon is furnished in two styles— 
curtain enclosed and glass enclosed—end may 
be had in several sizes. The running. gear is 
particularly well adapted for rough roads and is 
guaranteed against the roughest possible usage. 
The bodies are guaranteed to be boy and girl- 
proof as well as weather-proof. A special device 
is provided for ventilation so that fresh air may 
be maintained inside the car in cold and wet 
weather. The cars are equipped with Miller 
heaters, when desired, so that they can bé 
warmed in the most severe weather. 

A complete prospectus, as well as prices and 
terms of Wayne “School Cars” will be sent 
gratis to readers of the JOURNAL who request 
them. 


SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEMS. 

The Noyes-Randall Company, 49 Westminster 
St., Providence, R. I., has issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing its “Simplified School Record Systems.” 
The firm has specialized in school records. for 
some years and its blanks, cards and record 
books are based upon wide experience in meet- 
ing local community conditions. The records are 
strictly in accord with the recommendations of 
the National Education Association, the United 
States Bureau of Education and the United 
States Bureau of the Census. Perhaps the 
strongest feature of the work which the Noyes 
Randall Company is doing is its personal service 
to school officials—a service which many have 
learned to appreciate in the solution of difficult 
statistical problems. The new pamphlet will be 
sent gratis to school authorities who request it. 


EGSHELCOTE FOR SCHOOLROOM 
WALLS. 

The Patek Paint Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has recently changed the trade name of its Matt- 
cote (egg shell finish) for schools to “Egshel- 
cote.” 

The new trade name describes the product 
exactly in that the walls finished with it re 
semble in texture, smoothness and hardness— 
the clean, hard, bright surface of an egg shell. 
The superiority of Egsheicote over ordinary 
flat paints, its peculiar light reflecting power and 
its general sanitary qualities are making it a 
most popular finish for school walls. 


OUR 1914 SUPPLEMENT illustrates and describes the numerous new designs and 
improvements made in every department of our ‘Big Four’’ line. 


At the recent W. D. & M. T. association couvention at Milwaukee our No. 7 Domestic 
Science Table showing improved aluminum bound magnesium enamel top, im- 
roved sanitary stove features, and telescoping swing seats attracted the most 


Our No. 4 Drawing Table with individual compartment for drawing boards and 
instruments also attracted much favorable attention. 


Write for this latest catalog and see what is being offered in up to date equipment. 


Send us a rough sketch showing the size of the room for your contemplated equipment 
and we will gladly make blue prints for you showing exactly how to place every von 
of your qustpepent and furnish complete information and quotations giving tota 

ll without the slightest obligation on your part. 


Our made up stock of material is greater than ever and you will find our service 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
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Muskegon, Mich. 


A METAL MANUAL TRAINING BENCH. 

A radical departure in the design and con- 
siruction of manual training benches has just 
been made by the Oliver Machinery Company in 
the form of the new “Oliver’ Metal Work 
Bench. While it may appear to be an anomaly 
that a woodworking bench should be constructed 
of metal, it is a fact that many school authori- 
ties have been looking for just such an article 
for some years. 

The new Oliver bench has been designed and 
constructed to overcome three common faults of 
the ordinary wooden benches. First, it is sani- 
tary in that it will, under no condition harbor 
vermin, and it affords the smallest possible sur- 
face for the accumulation of dust. Secondly, it 
is practically fireproof. The only wood in it is 
the top and even if this should be consumed, the 
drawers containing the tools, etc., will be very 
little affected. Third, it is practically inde- 
structible in that it will not be affected by damp- 





ness or the ordinary wear and tear of the school 
shop. The metal drawers and the frame work 
are guaranteed to be rustproof. The drawers 
will not bind or warp as happens so frequently 
in wooden benches, 

The bench has been designed to meet the 
broadest requirements of school authorities. It 
can be equipped with one, two, three, four, five 
or six drawers without any difficulty. 

Complete descriptive matter of the “Oliver” 
Metal Work Bench has been prepared and will 
be sent to all readers of the Scnoon BOoarD 
JOURNAL upon request. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL FILM. 

The evolution of the stenographer is repre- 
sented in a two-reel film just produced by the 
Remington Typewriter Company of New York 
City. The film is intended to tell the story of a 
typical Remington stenographer, tracing her 
commercial life thru the business school where 
she masters English, bookkeeping, shorthand 
and typewriting to and thru the business office. 
The film is an interesting development of the 
general movement for Vocational Guidance in 
giving students general information about the 
opportunities of commercial life and the pre- 
paration which is needed for it. 

The film may be presented in schools thru 
special arrangement with the educational depart- 
ment of the Remington Typewriter Company. 


TELEPHONING THE ISTHMUS. 

An interesting current-events story for high- 
school science classes and for students of trade 
courses in electricity is the account of the tele- 
phone system installed for the United States 
Government on the Panama Canal Zone. The 
tystem controls both the Canal and the railroad 
of the zone and is used generally by the business 
interests of the territory. The story is printed 
in the December Western Electric News, copies 
of which may be had from any branch of the 
Western Electric Company, 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. 

Educational records for school use to be issued 
by the Victor Talking Machine Company during 
the month of January include the following: 

Good News (Old Negro “Spiritual’) and Live- 
aHumble (Old Negro “Spiritual”) both sung by 
the Tuskegee Institute singers. These songs 
are beautiful examples of negro folk songs re- 
produced in a reverential spirit with all of the 
richness of tone coloring and harmony of the 
best negro singers. 

Come Away, Death and four other songs from 
Shakespeare’s plays prepared especially for high 
School and college use. 

Who is SyWwia? (from Two Gentlemen of Vero 
ha) and It was a Lover and His Lass (from As 
You Like It). The former is sung to music by 
Franz Schubert and the latter is from the orig- 
inal by Thomas Morley written in 1600. 
Information about the records may be had 


Install a Printing Plant in 
Your School 


PRINTING OFFICE EQUIPMENT FOR USE 
IN CONNECTION WITH TECHNICAL TRADE 
SCHOOLS AND REGULAR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


A knowledge of printing instills into the student attention 
to details, a knowledge of punctuation, accuracy in 
spelling, capitalization and construction, in addition 
to correctness in correspondence and business forms. 


We can furnish a printing equipment to meet the special 
requirements of any school—from the needs for a 
small class room to an up-to-date equipment for gen- 
uine art-craft practice and thorough business training. 


Write ournearest Selling House foran itemized estimate of 
the type, printing material and machinery required. 


American Type Founders Co. 


SELLING HOUSES 


Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Denver, Colo. 
New York City Cincinnati, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Richmond, Va. Detroit, Mich. Vancouver, B. C. 
Baltimore, Md. Saint Louis, Mo. Spokane, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, ‘Texas.- 










from you. 













from the Educational Department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 


LITTLE ROCK GIVES CREDIT FOR 
HOME WORK. 

To bring about a closer relation between the 
home and the school, and to emphasize thru the 
school the value of the systematic daily per- 
formance of a home task, a plan for giving 
credit for home work has been introduced in the 
public schools of Little Rock, Ark. The home 
duties for which credit is given, and the number 
of credits, together with the means of attain- 
ment are given below: 

1. One unit of credit will be given for the 
regular, systematic and cheerful performance of 
home duties, for each hour daily for one school 
term. Six hours’ work performed regularly for 
pay away from home on every Saturday for a 
school term may be accepted in place of one 
hour’s work performed daily at home. 

2. The following are some of the things for 
which Home Credit may be given: 

Gardening, milking cow; taking care of 
auto, horse, chickens, etc.; caring for baby; 
extra lessons, such as music, ete.; daily earn- 
ing money away from home; and anything 
which the Committee on Home Credit may 
accept. 

3. Pupils desiring credit for home work must 
make application, at the beginning of the term, 
to the principal for this credit on special blank 
furnished for this purpose. 

4. At the close of the term all pupils who pass 
in all subjects and have earned credits for home 
work will be given a Special Promotion Card 
giving them honorable mention for the nu__ er of 
units of credit they have received. 

5. Pupils who fail to pass in all subjects, but 
earn credits for home work, will be given a 
certificate stating the number of units of credit 
they have received. 

6. Pupils who pass in all subjects but who do 
not earn credits for home work will be given the 
usual regulation Promotion Card. 

7. Pupils completing the A-VIII. Grade having 
earned one unit of credit for home work in each 
of the last four consecutive terms’ work shall 
be entitled to honorable mention at graduation, 
having their names marked on the program, ex- 


~~ @{{()-- SERVICE and QUALITY AGAIN 


—Only One Towel at a Time— 


— Fixture — 
FOR THOSE USING OUR TOWELS 


If you are not buying our towels, let us hear 
The quality will please you, and our 
prices are right—and the One Towel Fixture will. 
prove a great saving—send for sample towels and 
circular on fixtures. 


_.. Main Offi 
— i i 0 523 Prairie St. 
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plaining fully why they are entitled to such hon- 
orable mention. 

8. Pupils who complete the A-VIII. Grade in 
January, 1915, June, 1915, and January, 1916, will 
will be required to earn only one, two and three 
units of credit for home work respectively in 
order to receive honorable mention at gradua- 
tion. 

9. Home work must not be allowed to inter- 
fere in any way with school work, attendance 
and deportment. df it does, the approval of 
application for home work will be revoked. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Phe corporation counsel of the Boston school 
board has rendered an opinion to the effect that 
the board has no legal authority to help defray 
the expenses of extension courses for teachers. 
The local board had intended to pay half of the 
expenses of such a course and the extension 
committee the other half. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has passed 
a rule to the effect that the superintendent, at 
his discretion, may appoint to service in the even- 
ing schools any woman teacher who has been 
appointed to a permanent position in the day 
schools. In the past, the superintendent has had 
only a limited choice. 

Pontiac, Mich. The school board has passed 
a rule providing that teachers shall be allowed 
not more than ten days’ absence for sickness 
during the year. 

The Chicago board of education has approved 
a step taken by the local school teachers request- 
ing the board of trustees and president of the 
University of Illinois to establish an academic 
college in Chicago. The teachers are in favor of 
the establishment of such an institution because 
it would permit them to study for degrees and to 
obtain high school positions. The academic work 
given in the, University of Chicago has been 
criticised as being too expensive, the courses as 
poorly planned and ill adapted to the needs of 
the teachers or students working for degrees, and 
the classroom environments as unsatisfactory. 

Fresno, Cal. The school board has passed a 
rule prohibiting the granting of leaves of absence 
to teachers for a period of one year or longer. 
Teachers who take a year’s leave of absence 
must resign. 














will also be mailed on request. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 
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NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 
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THE CROOKSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 25) 

The auditorium and the gymnasium, which 
have been planned, have not been constructed as 
yet, but will be built at an early date. The main 
auditorium, including baleony, will seat 860 
people in opera chairs. The plans provide for 
a stage with dressing rooms and complete equip- 
ment for theatricals, lectureg, etc. 


OUTDOOR PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Manufactured in Our Own Factory 


We publish separate catalogs descriptive of these lines. 
Write for the catalog in which you are interested. 
A copy of our book “The Planning of a Gymnasium,” 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
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The gymnasium is to be immediately below 
the auditorium and is to be well lighted and 
ventilated. It will be the only part of the build- 
ing which will be below grade. Adjoining it 
will be locker rooms and shower baths. 


The administrative equipment of the building 


is of the best. The building is equipped with 
electric program clocks, mechanical] ventilation, 


“Cit IES oe. 


CORRIDOR, CROOKSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
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THE PALTRIDGE METAL EQUIPMENT CO., 


Fresh Air Schools 
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341-45 WN. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO 


Promote 


Highest Efficiency of the Individual 


CONSERVE 


Your Resources 
by installing 


tht i] 


: Packer-Rekcap 
mah Ventilators 


Endorsed by School Officials, 
Architects and Others 


640 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 


automatic temperature control and a vacuum 
cleaning plant. 

The exterior design is unusually pleasant, the 
proportions are exceedingly good, and the entire 
effect is dignified in keeping with the uses of the 
building. The materials of construction are 
pressed brick and terra cotta, and the results 
obtained are especially creditable, considering 
the cost. 

The building cost complete, exclusive of the 
gymnasium and auditorium $133,000. The Cen- 
tral Heating Plant which furnishés heat to the 
high school and to the manual training build- 
ing cost $15,800. It is large enough to admit of 
additional boilers when a third building will be 
erected. 

The architect, Mr. Bert D. Keck, gave per- 
sonal supervision to the construction of the 
building from the selection of the ‘site to the 
tinal acceptance of the structure. Mr. Keck has 
made a specialty of schoolhouse work for a num- 
ber of years and has to his credit a considerable 
number of schoolhouses in the Northwest. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Boise, Ida. The school board has adopted a 
rule prohibiting secret societies. Pupils may be 
suspended for failure to obey. 

Moscow, Ida. The school board has passed a 
rule requiring that fire drills be held at regular 
intervals, and designating two drills monthly in 
the Irving and Whitman schools and one drill 
monthly in the high and ward schools. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has recently 
revised the rules governing the conduct of the 
public schools. The rule directed against teach- 
ers belonging to labor organizations has been 
retained and a note appended to the effect that 
the rule is inoperative until the contempt case 
has been decided. The enforcement of the rule 
some months ago resulted in the dismissal of 
six teachers and a subsequent contempt of court 
charge against the Superintendent, J. M. H. 
Frederick in which the latter was found guilty. 
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PATRICK J. 
MADDEN 


Permit us to introduce to you Mr. Madden, the man who is responsible for a 
Saving in water closet maintenance both in water consumption and repairs that 
amounts in the aggregate to millions of dollars. 

Consider the cost of water and that each time a Clow Madden patent auto- 
matic water closet is flushed you save five gallons—But write to us—-Write to 
Mr. Madden if you wish, for particulars. We guarantee these closets for five years. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS “*srase” CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
















You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 


Pat. Jan. 19, '06 Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
order. Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 


noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 












Write for free samples today. 
















U. Ss. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Man Who 
Invented The 
Clow Automatics 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES 


Will- 


Your Senior Class 
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shortly after the first of the year begin the 
discussion of a suitable class memorial. 
We are suggesting early this year the possibilities 
of a Memorial Drinking Fountain which .can be 
ready for your graduation exercises in June. 


Suppose you drop us a note—today 


Rundle -Spence Mfg. Ca. 


57 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Number Sense, 






little in mental growth. 


learn by doing. 


made it his own. 








mental grasp and oral expression. 








addition. 


success in the bookmaker’s art. 
Iustrated. 144 pp. 













BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 








With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 


Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 


The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 


Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


————=| ESTABLISHED 1889 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’'s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 





A Modern Educational Museum 


We were first established only to exhibit educational’ material. 
Our mission is now two-fold—commercial and semi-professional. 


The demands of our patrons have necessitated the establishment 
of an order department, but we continue our professional work 
in that we carefully select the best of all kinds of equipment 
used in schools and colleges. 


We represent the leading manufacturers of school material. 


Permanent Educational Exhibit Company 
70 Fifth Avenue, Corner 13th Street, New York City 


JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 
the best and cheapest adhesive for school 
use. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
90-92 W. Broadway 

















KANSAS CITY, MO. 





































for 7 to8 14 Cents a Quart 


School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


New York City 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY CONVEN- 
TION. 


(Continned from Page 20) 
the underlying principles of salesmanship train- 
ing said: 

“The education and betterment of the working 
girl in department stores are of vital interest to 
the public, the employer, and the girl herself. 

“The time is ripe for a definite declaration of 
principles, and the undertaking of a thoro study 
of the problems encountered with well laid plans 
for a continuous and progressive movement. 

“The problem is sociological as well as econ- 
omic, and economic as well as sociological. Both 
factors must be considered; both the social status 
and the economic status of all parties concerned 
must receive the proper consideration. 

“The working girl must have not only an active 
part in the organization and operation of the 
plan, but also a share in the economic gains to 
be derived thru an increase of her efficiency. 

“The problem of the salesgirl is tied in, and 
is a part of, the general problem of management 
and operation of the store, and any plan adopted 
must consider all the factors of managerial con- 


trol necessary to the administration of the busi- 
ness.” 


Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, Director of Sales- 
manship, High and Continuation Schools, and 
Director School of Salesmanship, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, told of the work in the Schools of 
Salesmanship of which she has charge. 

“Our work in the schools of salesmanship has 
a four-fold purpose in the course of study, the 
points being briefly these: To develop in the 
pupils the right attitude toward their work as a 
profession and to arouse in them a feeling of 
responsibility; to instruct in subjects which will 
increase knowledge of goods to be sold; to in- 
culeate a regard for system; to stimulate the 
development of pleasing personality. Salesman- 
ship is taught in the form of discussions or store 
experience, demonstrations of store experience, 
demonstrations of selling in the class, and lec- 
tures by representatives of the firms sending 
pupils to the school. Hygiene, including a study 
of daily menus, arithmetic, textiles, color and 


design are the other subjects taught. The pupils 
who take this three-months’ course are sent to 
the school by the firms of five co-operating de- 
partment stores. The session is from 7:30 to 
11:30, and the girls report for work in the stores 
at 12:30 each day. They receive full wages while 
attending the school. An advisory committee 
representing the co-operating store meets in con- 
ference with the head director of the schools to 
decide all questions of policy.” 


Union Labor and Industrial Education. 

That union labor is heartily in accord with a 
program of vocational education which shall 
better the working man and woman socially, 
economically and morally, was made clear in 
perhaps the most important address of the con- 
vention. Mr. Samuel Gompers made very clear 
the type of vocational education which the in- 
terests which he represents will support. “If 
the American workman is to maintain the high 
standard of efficiency,” said Mr. Gompers, “the 
boys and girls of the country must have an op- 
portunity to acquire educated hands and brains, 
such as may enable them to earn a living in a 
self-selected vocation and acquire an intelligent 
understanding of the duties of good citizenship. 

“No better investment can be made by tax- 
payers than to give every youth an opportunity 
to secure such an education. Such an oppor- 
tunity is not now within the reach of the great 
majority of the children of the wage-workers. 
The present system is inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. Only a small fraction of the children 
who enter the lower grades continue thru the 
grades until they complete the high school 
course. The pupils become tired of the work 
they have in hand and see nothing more inviting 
in the grades ahead. They are conscious of 
powers, passions and tastes which the school 
does not recognize. They long to grasp things 
with their own hands and test the strength of 
materials and the magnitude of forces. . 

“We must never lose sight of the fact that a 
large majority of the working people are poor, 
and because of this they are forced to begin the 


battle of life at an early age. The need of the 
day is that something be done for the children 
of this great wage-working class. 

“Formerly the apprenticeship system offered 
the boy an opportunity to learn a trade and be- 
come a thoroly trained mechanic, but of late 
years the scheme of specialization has sup- 
planted the old apprenticeship system, even to 
extreme specialization. It ought to be recog- 
nized as a scientific truth that the higher the 
skill possessed by the mechanic the more valu- 
able is his labor, both to himself, his employer 
and the community. The more efficient labor 
becomes the higher wages it should command. 

“We believe that as much attention should be 
given to the proper education of those who are 
at work in our industries as is now given to 
those who prepare to enter professional and 
managerial careers, simply to balance justice 
and make it necessary to give to the wage-earn- 
ing classes and the common industries such equi- 
valent as we can for what the present schools 
are doing for the wealthier classes, as well as 
for the professional and, managing vocations.” 

The need of analyzing the industries and of 
seeking means of training workers within them 
by a reorganization of the industries themselves 
was made clear by President W. C. Redfield. 
The burden of responsibility for getting trained 
workers rests upon the industries for their own 
welfare and for the welfare of the state eco- 
monically and socially. 


“Before organizing schools for any industry 
we should know how far such an industry can 
be reorganized so as to give the required train- 
ing within the industry itself. Many workers 
are lacking in the knowledge of some one or two 
specific processes or operations in which they 
are engaged. To make them efficient in that 
special work they need specific instructions in 


a few lessons which aim to supply the required 
information. 


Trade Agreements. and Industrial Education 
constituted the Friday morning program in a 
series of addresses which strongly emphasized 
the dangers of diverting industrial education to 
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for itself. 


620 Capitol Ave. 





of either employers or employes. 
Mr. Julius S. Cohen, counselor of the Dress and 
Waist Manufacturers’ Association of New York 


City, made very clear that confidence in indus- 
trial education, and in the forces which are fur- 
thering it, is as essential as it is in agreements 


between trade unions and manufacturers’ 
ciations. 


asso- 
He argued for the inclusion of defin- 
ite educational requirements in the sections of 
trade agreements relating to apprentices. Mr. 
Lewis Gustafson, of the Ranken Trade Schools, 
St. Louis, verified the arguments of Mr. Cohen 
by relating the policy of his institution which 
has successfully won the respect and co-opera- 
tion of both employers and employes. The gen- 
eral policy of making the welfare of students 
the supreme concern inevitably results in suc- 
cess. 

The sectional gatherings in the afternoon and 
evening of the last day took up definitely the 
content of courses, and the teaching methods 
in the several types of continuation, trade, pre- 
vocational and evening schools. 

At the business meeting of the Society, the 
following officers were elected: President, Hon. 
William C. Redfield, United States Secretary of 
Commerce; Vice-President, Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, President of Girard ‘College, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Treasurer, Frederic B. Pratt, Secretary 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In presenting his report to the business meet- 
ing, Mr. (@. A. Prosser, secretary of the society, 
outlined the work which is under consideration 


for the year 1915. Without speaking of the de- 
tails of the plans now in hand, Mr. Prosser 
Stated that the Society would, undoubtedly, (1) 
continue its promotion of legislation particu- 


larly the national aid bill, (2) undertake 
vey of a city quite different in its character 
from (3) promote the findings of 
co-operating with the 


a sur- 


Richmond, 
survey by 


the present 


I 








If Central Heating -- Central Lighting; 
Why Not a Central Cleaning Plant? 


The leading educational institutions appreciate the importance 
of sucking the dirt out of their buildings thru a tube instead 
of spreading it around with a broom. 

The fact that such institutions as Yale, Harvard and Cornell 
Universities after a thoro investigation of the proposition have 
installed several Spencer Central Cleaning Systems speaks 


A comparison of the specified curve and the actual perform- 
ance curve shown herewith is strong proof that the excep- 
tionally high standards of our performance guarantees are not 
only met but exceeded by a liberal margin. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Richmond people in opening new schools, and 
by assisting other communities to adapt to their 
own needs such facts and recommendations as 
appear applicable, (4) promote women’s indus- 
trial education by widely studying the needs 
and opportunities of the women’s industries, 
and by teaching women to teach members of 
their own sex. 
A Plan for Dental Clinics. 
A definite plan for providing a sufficient num- 


ber of dental clinics for indigent children in the . 


city of New York has been outlined recently by 
Mr. Edward F. Brown, Superintendent of the 
Bureau of Welfare of School Children of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. 


Following the establishment of the Bureau 
about a year ago, a survey was begun to learn 
what steps would be necessary to put such a 
comprehensive plan, for caring for the children’s 
teeth, in operation. The survey was limited to 
a study of the dental clinics operated by the 
health department for school children, and re- 
sulted in two conclusions: 1. That the health 
department has made a commendable beginning 
in the establishment of the clinics; 2. That there 
is an urgent need for an extension of dental 
work in the interest of public health. 

In addition to the six clinics now in operation, 
the Welfare Bureau asks that nine further clinics 
be opened, with nine dentists and nine nurses. 
Before finally adopting a plan, the Bureau in- 
vited the members of the dental fraternity to a 
conference at which the following set of prin- 
ciples were adopted: 

“That the dental 
school buildings. 

“That the clinics be open from nine to five. 
with two shifts of dentists, each working half 
time. 

“That the supervising dentist, 


clinics be established in 


for adequate 


compensation, devote his entire time to the work. 
“That the clinics should extract, 
tic fillings, and clean teeth only. 
“That the Bellevue equipment be utilized for 
the surgical work. 
“That the dentists be paid $1 
half-time work. 


provide plas- 


,200 a year for 
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“That a system be devised whereby the work 
of the dentists be checked up to insure treat- 
ment of each school child. 

“That the clinic concentrate its work on the 
children between 6 and 8 years of age. 

“That the treatments be absolutely free.” 

The actual money cost in taking the first step 
in the program of the health department will 
approximate $18,900 for the first year for profes- 
sional service alone. Adding equipment and 
supplies, the total cost will, in all probability, 
uot exceed $27,000. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

New Orleans, La. An additional year has been 
added to the course of the Warren Easton Boys’ 
High School, operative in June, 1915. The 
change makes it necessary for students to have 
145 credits, instead of 130, before they may 
receive diplomas of graduation. 

The board of school commissioners of In- 
dianapolis has ordered that principals of high 
schools give to pupils the usual credits where 
they are able to qualify, by outside work, in any 
of the required or elective high school courses. 
Indianapolis is the first city in the state to adopt 
the plan which was first suggested by Supt. J. 
C. Collicott. It will enable pupils who have 
special opportunity to take any required or elec- 
tive course outside of school hours and to re 
ceive credit for the same. 

Bristol, Colo. During the present year, two 
new subjects have been introduced in the high 
echool. In the Agricultural course, the subject 
of animal husbandry has been undertaken with 
the county agriculturalist as instructor. Cook- 
mg has been added in the Domestic Science De- 
partment. 

A recent report of Miss Caro Miller, supervisor 
of school garden work in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the season just closed, 
shows that more than 200,000 children were en- 
gaged in garden work. Instruction was given 
in ten large gardens where both flowers and 
vegetables were grown, and in ten where flowers 
alone were cultivated. The children planted 120 
trees and trimmed 500 old ones. A total of 675 
classes were presented with materials for nature 
study and 125 baskets of flowers were sent to 
hospitals and to children in the congested sec- 
tions of the city. 









































BENN PITMAN 
PHONOGRAPHY 


is the 


Public School Shorthand. 


It is taught in the High Schools of 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Boston 
Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 
New Orleans 
Indianapolis 
Providence 
Portland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Nashville 
and hundreds of other cities. 














Write for information concerning 
special course of mail instruction 
for teachers. 










Catalog of text-books and auxili- 
ary publications free on request to 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. 


SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE 
ESCAPE | 


Conceded by | 
leading School | 
Boards, Archi- | 
tects and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world. 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumbies over the 
fallen, and an- | 
other, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 


In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no | 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 


Especially suited 
to women and child- 
ren. 


* Illustrated 

booklet free. 
Write today; 
_ your letter may 
-— save a life. 











Covered with 8 Patents 


DOW FRE ESCAPE, WORKS 


THE RATING OF TEACHERS. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


The of credits be- 


Remarks. distribution 


tween experience, training, and efficiency should 
be varied from time to time to suit the condi- 


BLANK CITY SCHOOTS 
Teachers' Rating 





OBVERSE 


inches high. 

























In Every School- 


room this pencil sharpener 
should find a welcome place. 


It is the first thoroly practical 
sharpener to be sold at a reason- 
able price. Won’t break points. 
Won’t get out of order. Four 
Beautifully nickel- 
ed. At your dealer’s or from 


The Stewart Mfg. Co., 338 Wells 
Street, Chicago. 


Stewart 


$2.00 


It’s the 


SOMETHING NEW! 


PRANG “STIXIT” 


“Stixit” is a combination of paste 
and glue. An ideal adhesive for school 
and home use. Put up in tin contain- 
ers and collapsible tube form. 


PRANG “GLUIT” 


“Gluit” is a liquid glue especially 
adapted for Manual Training, Wood- 
working and home uses. “‘Gluit”’ is put 
up in four ounce, half pint, pint, quart 
and gallon cans. 


PRANG “DYIT” 


“Dyit” is put up in collapsible tubes 
in eight different colors. A new Dye 
that is fast, easy to use and inexpensive. 
“Dyit” is ideal for dyeing reed and 
raffia and also for general craft work. 


PRANG “MODELIT” 


*““Modelit” is a high grade Modeling 
Material for all school requirements. 
Dustless, aritiseptic and does not hard - 
en under any atmospheric conditions. 
Two colors:—Gray Green and Light 
Brown. 
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THE PRANG COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 












Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind 
you should buy. 


Send today for complete catalo 


telling about our splendid line of banc 


saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, 
planers, planers and matchers, borers, 
disk grinders, variety woodworkers, 
Universal woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO 





CHA RTS 


tions in the system. 


McConnell’s A.B.G. Primary Reading Chart | Jameson's Anatomical Plates 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 

McGonnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 
McConnull’s Language Chart 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 


Evans’ Arithmetical Series 
Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 


Modern Physiology and Hygiene Chart 
Hew National Agricultural Chart 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply 


Houses, or write to 


NMicConnell School Supply Co. 


4330 Market Street 


For instance, the large 



























| Baker's U. §. Historical Geography Maps 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


a surplus of experience, 


Get the Genuine 















































Laird and Lee’s 
Webster’s New Standard 


Dictionaries 


The Largest Line of Portable 
School and Language Dictionaries 
published by any one firm in the world 


Webster's New Standard Dictionaries 


print etymologies from foreign languages 
in English letters and avoid the usual ag- 
gregation of obsolete words. 


The Text eee in large, clear type 


the vocabulary words in 
bold black letters. 


ich The Common School 
We Also Publish $hs,Common Se! by 
Frances Squire Potter and Willia ma’ 
Language Book by J. D. Williams, which 
= presents the ‘‘Causerie Method. 






















For Catalogue K and Detailed 
Information address 


LAIRD and LEE, Publishers, | 
1726 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl, | 


HY don’t you purchase the 
best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal t 


natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compart 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co, 


20-22-24 VESEY 81. NEW YORK 








and small training. 





pase Exper-| Tre in-| Effic- ioe 
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| _ated | 


proportion of credits given to experience in this 
particular system is due to the fact that train- 
ing has not been emphasized among require- 
ments for teachers, with the result that there is 
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4its are distributed in the fol- 





Consequently the salary must be based for a 
time at least more largely on experience 
avoid too radical a change in salaries. 

It is interesting to score the teachers on these 
items and compare the estimated salaries with 
the actual salary. 
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AND REVERSE OF A TEACHER’S RATING CARD BASED UPON THE AUTHOR'S PLAN. 
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VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
(Continued from Page 16) 

small class is the subject of this experiment, 
the class being conducted by specially selected 
and enthusiastic teachers; the students are 
riven short lesson periods, ample rest periods, 
sleep periods and exercise periods. They are 
given special medical attention, their physical 
welfare and mode of living are more or less 
subject to the care of nurses, their homes “re 
visited to see that the best possible conditions 
are provided therein for the children, they are 
provided with medicines and they are furnished 
with lunches of special quality. With all these 
helps it would be strange indeed if the physical 
and mental progress of these children were not 
remarkable. But, is there any assurance there- 
in that the progress made is due solely to fresh 
air, or that similar results could not be obiained 
in closed rooms properly ventilated ? 

Experiments recently made seem to indicate 
that the elimination of the special diet alone 
the results obtained in the open air 
schoolrooms. What the results might be with 
the elimination of one or more of the other 
special features is not known. Whether similar 
results can be obtained in a closed room with a 
similar regime also is not known. It has been 
reliably stated that the introduction of all of 
these special open air schoolroom features, with 
the special clothing required by the pupils, 
applied to the entire school system of the City 
of New York, would involve an annual inereased 
expenditure of approximately $3,000,000. 

An investigation of this problem of open air 
schoolrooms is being planned. The scheme pro- 
vides for the use of six schoolrooms, each con- 
taining the same number of children of the 
Same age, living approximately under the same 
home conditions; one room to be a closed school- 
room with 68 degrees temperature and the usual 
closed school regime, a second room to be a 
closed room with 68 degrees temperature with 
the open air school regime, another room to be 
an open air room with the usual open air school 


lessens 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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henever You See an “N” 
Think of Nelson and Nelson Quality 


Whether it be a urinal, 
a drinking fountain, 
a plumbing fixture or 
a toilet, remember— 


We are prepared to give 
schools efficient service be- 
cause of our years of experience. 


WE HAVE CATALOGS TO COVER YOUR EVERY 
NEED WHICH MAY BE HAD BY WRITING TO 


N. O. NELSON MFG. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


regime, another room to be an open air room 
with the standard closed schoolroom regime, 
enother room to be a closed room with 50 degrees 
temperature and the closed schoolroom regime, 
the remaining room to be a closed schoolroom 
with 50 degrees temperature and the open air 
schoolroom regime. The 50 degrees tempera- 
ture in the last two rooms would be continued 
only as long as outside weather conditions would 
permit. It is believed that such an investiga- 
tion will give a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion on this important subject of open air 
schoolrooms. 
Natural Ventilation Not Superior. 

The extensive investigations of Professors 
Winslow and Baskerville on atmospheric condi- 
tions of the New York City Schools warrant the 
belief that no superiority was apparent in the 
case of naturally ventilated schoolrooms within 
the City of New York. The best and worst 
results were found in the artificially ventilated 
schools, the operation of the ventilating plant 
proving an exact index of the capability of the 
janitor. Manifestly it should be easier to secure 
proper results by selecting one capable engineer 
to operate a well designed and well installed 
system than thru the medium of placing de- 
pendence upon a large number of teachers who 
have many other duties to perform and who 
know little of either the importance or method 
of operating the windows or plant to secure the 
best room conditions. It is a common knowl- 
edge that one may remain within a room while 
the temperature rises to 75 or 80 degrees with- 
cut becoming aware of such a condition. This 
is exactly what happens when the control of 
the temperature and air supply is left to the 
teachers. Such a condition results in listless- 
ness, inattention, sleepiness, dizziness and even 
nausea on the part of the pupils. 

With the artificial ventilating system it is 
possible to maintain indefinitely any tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, air volume and air move- 
ment desired within the schoolroom or to vary 
these as required. It is impossible to maintain 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


such a condition in a schoolroom by the manual 
control of radiators and the use of windows. 

The failure of a teacher to give attention to 
the regularity of temperature results in high 
end excessive temperature changes, because of 
the extreme difficulty, and even impossibility, 
of maintaining the eir supply thru the windows 
without draughts on some of the pupils, or of 
providing an air supply thru the windows when 
their is no breeze outside, or of providing an 
air supply on the leeward side of the building. 
Manifestly a breeze can produce an air current 
thru the windows upon but one or two sides of 
the building. The rooms on the other two or 
three sides of the building must fail to receive 
the proper air supply. 

An effort to ventilate the school by means of 
windows is most often sure to result in objec- 
tionable draughts in the rooms on one side of 
the building, and some stagnant areas in all of 
the rooms, while on the other side of the build- 
ing the only air received by the schoolrooms is 
that coming from other rooms which results in 
uncomfortable conditions in these latter rooms. 

The suggestion is often made that the win- 
dows should be opened at.the top and bottom so 
that the fresh air may come in at the bottom 
while the hot, foul air goes out at the top. Such 
a suggestion is absurd because the wind pres- 
sure sufficient to bring the air in at the bottom 
also brings in air at the top. The absence of a 
breeze which is sufficient to bring air in at both 
hottom and top permits of only the slightest 
smount of air movement in thru the bottom and 
out of the top, the amount thereof being entire- 
ly insufficient for the ventilation of the school- 
room. The only merit of this scheme is to 
secure greater diffusion. 

Recirculation of Air. 

The recirculation of the ventilating air of a 
building has recently received much attention. 
The experiments of Dr: McCurdy at the Spring- 
field Y. M. C. A. and of Professor Bass of 
Minnesota have opened a wide field of investi- 
pation. In the former case the results obtained 
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directions for installing. 


or outside fixture is desired. 5 
Order thru leading school supply and window shade 
concerns, or from the manufacturers. 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave., 


for lowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


¢ |. Wanner & Go 
MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 
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by the recirculation of air thru an air washer 
were quite as satisfactory as those obtained with 
cutside fresh air. Indeed the air when recircu- 
lated thru the washer was freer of dust than 
outside air not washed, and to this extent was 
superior to the outside unwashed air. In Pro- 
fessor Bass’ experiments he also obtained satis- 
factory results in schoolroom ventilation with 
recirculated air, even with reduced air volumes, 
when admitted to the room directly in front of 
cach individual pupil. His results, however, 
were not as satisfactory as to the elimination 
of odors by means of the air washer as were 
Dr. McCurdy’s where strong gymnasium odors 
seemed to be satisfactorily eliminated by the 
air washer. In the Springfield experiments 
much larger air volumes were used than are 
eustomarily used in school buildings, and in the 
Minneapolis experiments the effort appears to 
have been limited to an attempt to equal condi- 
tions in a room ventilated in the usual manner. 


By recirculation a material saving is made in 
the cost of fuel otherwise required for heating 
the outdoor air. This is partially offset by the 
cost of water required for dehumidification. 
However, the study of recirculation has not been 
carried far enough to warrant a recommenda- 
tion of recirculation in school building ventila- 
tion. 


Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjusters 


work perfectly attached to ordinary shades— 
or with duck cloth shades. 
appreciate their advantages and durable 
Are highly recommended by 
architects and superintendents. 


School Boards (in market) can_have free full 


R. R. JOHNSON, M’f’r 


7208 EBERHARDT AVE. 








“The Sim-Pull Shade Regulator” 


SIMPLE - EFFECTIVE - IN-EXPENSIVE 
Thousands now in use wherever proper_ventilation 
and distribution of light are essential. 
PRICE LIST 
SE MI vcccsutnscccuascnesteteie 





(5% discount in gross lots) 
Packed in bundles of % dozen sets each, with full 
i In ordering state whether inside 
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FRAMPTON’S 
Famous Adjustable 
Window Shades 
The Original 
Cotton-duck, 
Adjustable Shade. 
Operates with 
single cord pass- 
ing thru pulley of 





PENDLETON, Ino. 
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the same. 
not practical. 


try them. 
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Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 








Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 
T 


Made of DUCKING 
Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 


SPICELAND, IND. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 


is coming and with it comes the problem 
of new school buildings and new window 
shades. 

Don’t imagine we can’t replace your 
old worn out shades in your old buildings. 
Our business is to fool the sun and we do it. 








— Write today to — 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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WINDOW SHADES 








THINK OF THE 


Fuson Cotton Duck Shade 


WITH THE 


Ball Bearing Roller 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co, 


LOGANSPORT, IND. 
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leased. No springs. Supply Houses every- 
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Frampton Windew Shade Co. MFG. CO. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 








They are 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you | Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 


Supplies, write for catalog to 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


The subjec of artificial cooling as applied to 
school buildings, has received very little thought. 
A few artificial cooling plants have been suc- 
cessfully applied to hospitals, banks and resi- 
dences and there is no reason why cooling should 
not be applied to school buildings where sessions 
are held during the warm weather. The most 
serious difficulty involved lies in the fact that 
such artificial cooling plants are very expensive 
to install and operate. The cooling plant may 
be installed in connection with an air washing 
system, but at a cost of approximately $2,000 
to $2,500 per 1,000 cubic feet of air to be cooled. 
The volume of air used, however, may well be 
reduced by one-half of that required for winter 
ventilation. In the matter of operation the 
cost for cooling ten degrees is approximately 
the same as that of heating to 70 degrees in 
zero weather. This is largely due to the fact 
that to accomplish successful cooling it is neces- 
sary to de-humidify the air or else the moisture 
content, or relative humidity, will be so great 
as to result in an uncomfortable “clammy” feel- 
ing. 


If, as now seems proven, a high room tempera- 
ture produces discomfort and physiological dis- 
turbances in the body resulting in a lessened in- 
clination to do physical and mental work, the 





Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. |" + MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis 


ouestion of artificial cooling assumes a new im- 
portance. (To be Continued) 
ADOPT NEW TRADE-MARK. 

“Old Faithful” is to be the new trade-mark of 
the crayon products of the American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, O., and Waltham, Mass. 
‘Lhe trade-mark is based upon the famous geyser 
of the same name and was made public at the 
second annual dinner of the firm. 

This dinner, which was held on December 18th 
at Sandusky, was the climax of a meeting of the 
executives and salesmen of the company, at 
which general business problems were discussed. 
The speakers included Mr. C. W. Hord, general 
manager; Miss Florence Ellis, director of the 
art department; Mr. T. B. Taylor; Mr. John G. 
Schurz, New York, production engineer; and Mr. 
Clowry Chapman. The table decorations in 
cluded a naturalistic miniature reproduction of 
“Old Faithful” which spouted hot water to 4 
height of three feet every 65 seconds. 

The new trade-mark which is to typify the 
reliability and high quality of the firm’s products, 
will shortly be used on all its packages. 

COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Jan, 12-13-14—Tennessee Public Officers’ Asso 
ciation at Nashville. P. L. Harned, Secy., Clarks 
ville. 

Feb. 4-5—Pennsylvania School Directors’ Asso 
ciation at Harrisburg. H. A. Boyer, Pres., Harris 
burg. 
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Your School Building is no better than its Plumbing 


Wolff Seat-operating School Closets 





Wolff Closets are made of 
Vitreous China 


a non-absorbent, unstainable ware 


which will positively not craze. 


Wolff Seats are of 


Extra Heavy Oak 


with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
and opening at the joints. 





Send for School Closet Circular 


SOME ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL PRO- 
JECTION APPARATUS. 
(Continued from Page 18) 
oe diameter to cover the diagonal of the 
slide. 

Between the slide and the screen is placed an 
objective lens which magnifies and projects the 
pictures to the screen. It will now be seen that 
the projected picture is practically a magnified 
shadow. It is obvious that the more brilliant 
the light, the more brilliant is the shadow; and 
it is a matter of actual fact that the light, or 
illuminant, is by all means the most important 
element of a projecting lantern. 

In photography, “it’s all in the lens,” as some 
advertisements read. In projection, it’s all in 





Optical Scheme of a Projection Lantern. 


A—Illuminant. B, C—Condensing Lenses. 
E, G—Objectives. F, H—Focusing 
Mechanism. I—Screen. 


D—Slide. 


the light. Very cheap lenses will give you quite 
good results on the screen; whereas, poor light, 
even with the finest possible lens, will not give 
the very best illumination. 

There are certain requirements which every 
lantern should meet in order to be thoroly satis- 
factory for school use. Efficiency is due largely 
to the design which gives correct optical align- 
ment, good illumination and good lenses. Qual- 
ity and durability of construction are also im- 
portant for schools. Simplicity, accessibility of 
Parts and ease of operation are also important 
features of every school outfit. 

It is possible now to get a complete lantern 
at as low a price as $20, which embodies all 
these features and will give excellent service. 
For a higher price, of course, it is possible to buy 
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a lantern of greater capacity and ability to do 
some things which a $20 outfit will not do. 

So, in general, the best advice school authori- 
ties can have is: “Spend all you can afford to 
for a stereopticon, only take care that you get 
your money’s worth.” 


Motion Picture Apparatus. 

The principles of a motion picture machine 
are just the same as those of a stereopticon ex- 
cept that a long strip of film with a number of 
pictures printed successively upon it, replaces 
the glass slides. This film is rolled up and is 
moved down thru the optical axis of the lantern 
so that the pictures on it are successively shown. 

The details of the driving mechanism are too 
intricate and varied for discussion in an article 
such as this. Suffice it to say that the pictures 
on the film are shown one at a time, with a 
slight interval between them; that suitable 
means are provided for showing these pictures, 
for shutting off the light during the change 
from one picture to the next, and for winding 
up the film after it has been shown; also to pro- 
vide against danger of fire. 

It is possible, at the comparatively low cost 
of $100, to purchase a good motion picture ma- 
chine, simple and easy to operate, efficient, dur- 
able and perfectly safe. The standard profes- 
sional machines usually cost from $200 to $250 
each. In fact, some of these simple machines 
can be stopped at any point for a closer or 
more detailed examination and study of a single 
section of the film. 


Imagine, for instance, the possibilities in the 
study of Egypt, of having a caravan of camels 
crossing the Sahara march across the screen, 
of showing different modes of transportation, 
such as camels, sedan chairs, etc., of seeing a 
crowd of pilgrims returning from Mecca. Isn’t 
it obvious that the use of such pictures will 
make a greater and more lasting impression on 
the minds of pupils than just reading about 
them ¢ 
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CHICAGO 


As has been said, for good motion picture 
projection, electricity is the best possible illum- 
inant, but fairly satisfactory work can be done 
in a single classroom with a motion picture pro- 
jector, using calcium light as the illuminant. 
We cannot recommend any other illuminant for 
the projection of motion pictures. 


Opaque Projection. 


Opaque projection, were it not for the enor- 
mous physical difficulties which stand in its 
way, would be the ideal form of projection for 





Optical Scheme of a Motion Picture Machine. 
A—Light Source. B, C—Condensing Lenses. D—Film 
Mechanism. E—Objective Lenses. F—Screen. 


school use. The fact that the teacher can, with 
an opaque projector, dispense altogether with 
lantern slides and motion picture films, and 
select subjects from the pages of current maga- 
zines, newspapers and general textbooks, places 
at her disposal a wealth of material practically 
unlimited. 

There is this difficulty: Opaque projection de- 
pends upon the reflection of light and reflected 
light is not nearly so brilliant as direct light. 

This fact can be easily appreciated by consid- 
ering a simple illustration. You have walked 
along the street in winter when there was snow 
on the ground and had the rays of light reflected 
from the snow into your eyes. It is dazzlingly 
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bright. Some people even go “snow blind” but 
you will realize that it does not compare, for a 
moment, with the brilliancy and dazzle of look- 
ing right at the sun itself. 

The sun’s light reflected from the snow is 
really opaque projection, the sun being the 
illuminant, the snow the opaque object, the 
crystalline lens of the eye the objective lens of 
the lantern, and the retina of the eye the screen 
upon which the picture is projected. In the 
latter illustration, we have just exactly trans- 
parenvy or lantern slide projection, the illum- 
inant, lens and screen being the same. A piece 
of clean glass which could be interposed to rep- 
resent the lantern slide would apparently not 
detract in the least from the brilliancy of the 
sunlight. 

Accordingly, opaque projection is vastly in- 
ferior to lantern slide projection. Some author- 
ities even go so far as to say that opaque pro- 
jection under equal circumstances of candle 
power of the illuminant, objective lens used, 
distance from the screen and size picture pro- 
duced, is only one-sixteenth as good as lantern 
slide projection. This enormous discrepancy is, 
to a certain extent, overcome by using an ex- 
ceptionally powerful illuminant, a large diam- 
eter fast lens, and by limiting the distance from 
the screen and the size picture. 

Thus, with an electric arc lamp, consuming 
25 amperes of current, a very fast lens and a 
not too large opaque object, we can obtain a 
very good picture up to about eight feet square 
at a distance of not more than twenty to thirty 
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feet from the screen. 

It is essential for opaque projection to use a 
perfectly dark room and a thoroly opaque screen. 
While there is a number of opaque projectors 
on the market which use some other illuminant 
than the electric are lamp, and while for parlor 
use those instruments are very enjoyable, still 
for school use, an opaque projector cannot be 
recommended unless electricity is available and 
the school is in position to use a comparatively 
large quantity of it. 

We have tried to give a thoroly reliable re- 
sume of the subject of visual instruction with- 
out going into details which would be boresome, 
without being so technical as not to be entirely 
understandable to the uninitiated and without 
fear or favor. Doubtless many interesting 
points have escaped attention. Doubtless many 
questions will arise in the minds of readers 
which have not been anticipated and answered. 
The writer will be glad, thru the American 
Scuoo, Boarp JourRNAL, to answer any specific 
questions which may be presented. 


VARIABILITY OF GRADES ASSIGNED 
TO PUPILS BY TEACHERS. 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


pupils are not to suffer because the instructor 
has over-shot the mark on the list of questions 
in the examination and assures the pupils that 
they will not receive a low mark because the ex- 
aminer while grading the papers may be suffer- 
ing from the effects of over-eating or lack of 
sleep. 
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There is no claim made of infallibility in 
marking under the system which has been 
worked out. However, as a result of this study 
we are rating pupils more nearly the same as 
they pass thru the grades and are doing away 
with complaints of parents that pupils were not 
marked as high as they were last year under an- 
other teacher. Teachers have been urged w 
group children according to their ability. The 
upper 10 per cent of a school will vary scarcely 
at all as selected by different teachers. 

The investigation is still continuing and has 
been eminently worth while to superintendent, 
teachers, parents and pupils. It has led the 
teachers to a more careful study of their pupils 
and to a closer analysis of the situation and has 
shown the teachers that a much broader question 
than merely marks assigned has been involved in 
the investigation. 


A MINIMUM STANDARD FOR MEASURING 
GEOGRAPHY. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 

The results in the second trial are very satis- 
factory, with the exception of No. V. The only 
reason for the lack of improvement in this in- 
stance is attributed to the fact that there was 
not enough time between the two trials to enable 
the teacher to take up carefully with the pupils, 
the study of the various industrial regions. 
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A STANDARD OF PURITY FOR 
DRINKING WATER. 

Authoritative information on the standard of 
purity which must be maintained to keep drink- 
ing water palatable and safe from injury to 
health is contained in a recent report received 
by the federal Public Health Service. The report 
was drawn up by a commission of fifteen emi- 
nent scientists,‘ including chemists, bacteriolo- 
gists, physicians and health officers as the result 
of studies extending over a period of a year-and- 
a-half. To school boards who are puzzling with 
the problem of water supply for schools, the 
findings of the commission, which are intended 
primarily for railroads, will be extremely sug- 
gestive. 

The commission in its report makes clear the 
fact that it is not practicable or even possible to 
demand absolutely pure water. It says that its 
recommendations are in no sense standards of 
purity, since purity is an absolute and not a 
relative quantity, but they are to be interpreted 
as fixing the limits of “permissible impurity.” 
In reaching a standard the commission worked 
upon the following basis: 

1. That water supplies conforming to the pre- 
scribed requirements shall be free from injur- 
ious effects upon the human body and free from 
offensiveness to the sense of sight, taste or 
smell. 

2. That supplies of the quality required shall 
be obtainable without prohibitive expense. 

Stated briefly, the following are the maximum 
limits of impurity permitted under the Govern- 
ment drinking water definition: 

1. The total number of bacteria developing 
On standard agar plates, incubated 24 hours at 
37 degrees C., shall not exceed 100 per cubic 
centimeter. Provided, that the estimate shall 
be made from not less than two plates, show- 
Ing such numbers and distribution of colonies 
as to indicate that the estimate is reliable and 
accurate 
<. Not more than one out of five cc. portions 
of any sample examined shall show the presenc¢ 
of organisms of the bacillus coli group. 

The theory upon which the commission worked 
Was that, for practical purposes, it is not pos- 
sible to obtain a drinking water which is abso- 
lutely free from bacteria. It determined, there- 


fore to find out what quantity and types of bac- 
; permissible without danger to human 
life and it has fixed a limit for living organisms 


teria were 
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in drinking water. It has been particularly rigid 
in the case of the bacillus coli group, which are 
recognized as the most dangerous of all, inas- 
much as they include the typhoid fever germ. 

“The vast majority of the bacteria in drinking 
water supplies are entirely harmless,’ says the 
Commission, “and regulations designed to insure 
freedom from disease-producing bacteria must 
accordingly be concerned more with the charac- 
ter than the number of the bacteria present. The 
isolation of the disease-producing bacteria which 
may be present, even in highly polluted water, 
is so nearly impossible, because of the difficulty 
of separating them from the much more numer- 
ous harmless bacteria with which they are asso- 
ciated, that in actual practice the attempt to 
directly demonstrate the presence of disease- 
producing bacteria is seldom made. The bacter- 
iological examination of water supplies has, 
therefore, been developed rather along the line 
of determining the number and proportion of cer- 
tain broad classes of bacteria present in a given 
volume of water.” 

Further along in 
says: 

“It is obviously desirable that drinking water 
should be at all times entirely free from such 
offensive and dangerous pollution, but it would 
be both impracticable and unnecessary to .en- 
force a requirement that the supplies of common 
sarriers should always be entirely free from 
bacteria of the bacillus group. The test is an 
extremely delicate one, showing traces of pollu- 
tion not detectable by any other means; all sur- 
face waters are naturally subject to more or less 
pollution with animal excreta, and experience 
has shown that efficient purification, rendering 
originally polluted waters entirely safe and satis- 
factory, never extends to the point of constantly 
and entirely removing all bacteria of the bacillus 
eoli group. 

‘The limits recommended for permissible pol- 
lution of this character are as rigid as it is pos 
sible to make them without, on the one hand, 
requiring absolute freedom from such bacteria, 
or, on the other hand, increasing materially the 
cumbersomeness of the examinations necessary 
to ascertain compliance with the requirements. 
Compliance with the requirements herein recom- 
mended will insure a quality of water supplies 
equal to that of municipal supplies, which have 
been demonstrated by experience to be entirely 
safe and satisfactory, and will, at the same time, 
impose no great burden upon common carriers, 


its report the Commission 
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since it is entirely practicable, with moderate 
expense, and pains, to purify water to the degree 
required.” 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

Great Falls, Mont. The school board, with 
the co-operation of one of the local banks, has 
inaugurated a school savings system. 

Monday of each week has been designated 
as bank day, with hours from 8:45 to 9:00 a. 
m. and 1:15 to 1:30 p. m. Children are per- 
mitted to open accounts, or to make deposits 
on accounts already opened, at the teachers’ 
desks. 

In opening accounts, the teacher fills out two 
cards, one of which is retained for filing; the 
other is delivered to the pupil to be held until 
the sum of $1 is obtained, which is the sum 
represented by the card. The cards are ar- 
ranged for twenty squares, each representing 
five cents, and a filled card entitles the pupil 
to open an account. 

Withdrawals of money from deposits must be 
made at the bank. At the close of each day, 
the teacher deposits the amount received with 
the principal, and on the same day a represen- 
tative of the bank calls for the money. A re- 
ceipt is given the principal for the amount de- 
posited in bank. 


PREPARE LIGHTING CODE. 

The Legislation Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society has undertaken the prepa- 
ration of a code for school and factory illumina- 
tion. The purpose of the committee is to sug- 
gest to the several state legislatures minimum 
essentials in the illumination of educational and 
industrial establishments which will be most effi- 
cient from health and economic standpoints. 


TEACHING ECONOMICAL BUYING. 

New York, N. Y. With a view of teaching 
pupils how to buy food supplies, the school au- 
thorities in co-operation with the Food Supply 
Committee of the city have introduced the sub- 
ject of marketing and economical buying. More 
than 800,000 circulars about the subject were dis- 
tributed, giving suggestions on how to buy, what 
to buy, how to save waste and when to buy. 
The circulars are studied in class and the teach- 
ers seek to impress upon the children the neces- 
sity of using what they have learned in arith- 
metic. The circulars are afterward taken home 
to be discussed by the children and their parents. 
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Too Short Time! 

State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, of Vir- 
ginia, has a fund of anecdotes and experiences 
gathered in the course of many years of educa- 
tional activity. He is fond of telling these 
stories as illustrating some of the difficulties 
which have had to be overcome in modernizing 
the rural schools of his state. 

Some years ago, Mr. Stearnes drove out from 
Richmond in his automobile to visit a school in 
a rather secluded corner of the county. To make 
sure that he was not going wrong, he stopped at 
one point to ask an old man, trudging along the 
road, for directions. The reply was as astonish- 
ing as it was dignified: 

“T don’t know, sah; I am not well acquainted 
in these pahts. You see, sah, I have been heah 
only since the surrendeh!” 

Obedient Willie. 

Willie was struggling thru the story in his 
reading lesson. 

“ ‘No,’ said the captain,” he read, “‘it was not 
a sloop. It was a larger vessel. By the rig I 
judged her to be a-a-a-a-a—’ ” 

The word was new to him. 

“Barque,” supplied the teacher. 

Still Willie hesitated. 

“Barque!” repeated the teacher, this time 
sharply. 

Willie looked as tho he had not heard aright. 
Then, with an apprehensive glance around the 
class, he shouted: 

“Bow-wow!” 

Translating by Ear. 

Two schoolgirls were busily occupied with 
their lessons, according to the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, when the younger one asked, abruptly: 

“What does avoirdupois mean ?” 

“Well, I couldn’t say just what it means in 
English, replied her friend, doubtfully, “but in 
French it means, ‘Have some peas.’ ” 





The Expert. 
Teacher: If a batted ball travels 2844 feet in 
« a second, how far will it go in 33 seconds? 
Boy: It depends on the outfielders, ma’am !— 
Puck. 
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Did He Get An Answer? 

One of the speakers at the St. Paul Conven- 
tion in illustrating the uselessness of some 
forms of letter writing as taught in the high 
schools told a story about an Illinois school- 
master who very charitably helped a neighbor 
home. This neighbor, a leading businessman of 
the community, was in such condition after an 
evening’s entertainment that he could not find 
his street and was too tired to find his own home. 
The schoolmaster steered him to it, took his key 
cut of his pocket and unlocked the door. Be- 
fore he could leave, however, the businessman 
said brokenly: ‘W-w-well, now t-t-to whom am 
I indebted for this kindness?” 

That he might save his neighbor some humil- 
iation, the schoolmaster said in a joking way: 
“T am St. Paul.” 

This seemed to puzzle the businessman, but 
finally light came into his bleary eyes and he 
said: “W-w-well I’m blame glad I met you be- 
cause I have got a question that I have wanted 
to ask ever since I was a boy, at Sunday School. 
Will you tell me if you ever got an answer to 
that long letter you wrote the Ephesians?” 

Examination Howlers. 

The following questions and answers appeared 
in an examination in grammar given to candi- 
dates for teaching licenses. They are vouched 
for by a prominent superintendent who himself 
acted as examiner and marked the papers. We 
wonder how efficient the young women will be 
as teachers in country schools, who make such 
replies : 

Q: How many kinds of sentences are there, 
and what are they ? 

A: There are three kinds of sentences: The 
death sentence, the penitentiary sentence and 
the jail sentence, or fine. 

Q: Tell the number of modes, and name the 
different kinds. 

A: There are three modes: Hanging, put- 
ting in the penitentiary or jail, and fining. 

Q: Give the parts of speech. 

A: The parts of speech are: 
tellum. 


Spek, spok and 


Doubtful Prospects. 

“What profession has your son chosen ?” 

“T dunno,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “Moth- 
er wants Josh to be a civil engineer. He might 
make an engineer, but I’m afraid he’s jes’ nat- 
urally too fresh to ever be what you could call 
civil.” 

Teacher—Do you know that the human body 
contains sulphur in varying quantities ? 

Johnny—Well, that accounts for some girls 
making better matches than others. 

Supporting Proxy. 

A freshman of the University of Pennsylvania 
was called upon to vote for officers in a recent 
gathering. Not being well acquainted with the 
nominees, he thoughtfully hesitated before {fill- 
ing out his ballot. 

One of the company left the room with the 
explanation that he would “vote by proxy.” 

“So will I,” said Albert, and with his pencil 
poised above his paper, leaned over to a com- 
panion on his right and asked: 

“Say, what, what’s Proxy’s first name?” 


Principal: “Who are those five boys there?’ 
Teacher: “They are the new boys—Smythe, 
Smyth, Schmidt, Smithe and Smith.” 


Teachers! Why not Demand 


American Made Pencils for American Pupils 


Eagle No. 245 “‘Alpha”’ for Beginners 
Eagle No. 315 “** Veriblack”’’ for Drawing 
Eagle No. 325 M.S. “Writing”* for General Use 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
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Professor A: 
cator old enough to retire? 


When do you consider an edu- 


Instructor B: When the students hold a mass 
meeting to present him with a gold-headed 
cane. 


A primary class at school were studying about 
animals. 

“What kind of a coat do the birds wear?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Feathers,” the class responded. 

“What does a sheep wear?’ 

“W ool.” 

“What is the cat’s coat?” 

There was a pause; then one little boy spoke: 

“Fuzz,” he said. 


A Poser. 


“Children,” said a second-grade teacher, “you 
should be able to do everything equally well with 
your left and right hands. With a little prac- 
tice you will find it as easy to use one hand as 
the other.” 

From the rear of the room came the piping 
inguiry : 

_“How about putting your left hand in the 
right hand pocket of your trousers?” 


Fixing Up the Office. 


“Why did Ferdy drop out of business with 
his father?” 

“Well, the old man said he could stand for 
college flags and posters, but he positively would 


not have any sofa pillows around the office.”— 
Puck. 


Aus der Schule. 


Vater (zu seinem Sohne, der zum ersten Mal 
in der Schule war): “Nun, wie gefaellt es dir, 


Fritz?’ 

Fritz: “Gar nicht! Der Lehrer hat mich 
geschlagen !” 

Vater: “Er soll dich doch erziehen!” 

Fritz: “Schoener Lehrer, der von hinten 
anfaengt!” 


Is theré a word in the English language that 
contains all the vowels?) Unquestionably !—Lip- 
pincott’s. 
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Clocks 


electrically 


are three of the most important principles to be taught your pupils. and 
They are at the foundation of true success in all life’s endeavors. STANDARD ) | :. 
To thoroly instill these necessary qualifications in school SECONDARY 
children your teachers must be backed up by an accurate, uniform B® 
Time System. The old-fashioned wind-up Clocks with their no two 
alike discrepancies do not inspire the confidence necessary to secure 
the desired results. pyr y) 
The “Standard” Electric Time System has been developed by | 
the experience of over a quarter century for the sole purpose of pro- 
viding schools, colleges, and similar institutions with accurate, uni- 
form time, day in and day out and year after year. Its accuracy, 
reliability and simplicity of operation make it an almost indispensa- 
ble part of the school equipment. 
Instead of leaving the important regulation of the school routine 
to the uncertainty of the human element—it frees your teachers from 
all worry and care in this connection, and regulates the school periods with a smoothness and uniformity 
which constantly promotes better efficiency. Begin with your primary and grammar grades to thor- 
oly teach these great principles by equipping your school buildings with the ‘‘Standard’’ Elec- 
tric Time System. Send for catalog. Let us give you an estimate. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 461 Market St., 708 White Bldg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES 





The AUSTRAL coun- 
ter-balanced Window 
fully meets require- 
ments for School 
work; affording per- 
fect ventilation with- 
out draft, absolute 
control of light, ease 
of operation, maxi- 
mum light area. 


No adjusters, deflect- 
ors, awnings, weights, 
cords or pulleys, or 
intricate shade ar- HIGH SCHOOL, CHILLICOTHE, O. 


rangements. Frank L. Packard, Arch’t, Columbus 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 





Obtain full informa- ‘sNext to li i oo . 

tion on the AUST- o light and ventilation the most impor- 
RAL wood and light- tant item of school-house construction is 
rolled steel Windows, sound-proof floors and partitions.’’ . 
before deciding the 

window question. 


ratioroaion vt | | Gabot's Deafening “Quilt” 


be sent you or your 
architects upon re- 
quest. 





is the 


scientific and standard deadener. 

Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 

uninflammable and sanitary. 

Window Company Send for samples and special book on school-house 
Architects’ Bullding 


: 101 Park Avenue 
Ventilation Without Draft. 


T Sole Manufacturers 
Note the 12 in. opening at meeting rail which NEW YORK CITY SAMUEL CABO ® Inc., S 
come fresh air to enter, and the small 


OSTON, MASS., U. $. A. 
ing at top allowing vitiated air to escape. 


© opening at bottom BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 


Austral 


deadening 








